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PREFACE 


TO THE 


FIRST EDITION 


OF THE 
HISTORICAL SURVEY OF ST. DOMINGO, 


1796. 


Soow after I had published the History of the 
British Colonies in the West Indies, I conceived 
the design of compiling a general account of the 
settlements made by all the nations of Europe 
in that part of the New Hemisphere, but more 
particularly the French, whose possessions were 
undoubtedly the most valuable and productive of 
the whole Archipelago. This idea suggested it- 
self to me on surveying the materials I had col- 
lected with regard to their principal colony in 
St. Domingo; not doubting, as the fortune of 
war had placed under the British dominion all or 
most of the other French islands, that I should 
easily procure such particnlars of the condition, 
population, and culture of each, as would enable 
me to complete my design, with credit to myself, 
and satisfaction to the public. I aut sorry to ob- 
serve, that in this expectation I have hitherto found 
myself disappointed. The present ‘publication 
a 2 
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therefore, is confined wholly to St. Domingo ; 
concerning which, having personally visited that 
unhappy country soon after the revolt of the ne- 
groes in 1791, and formed connexions there, 
which have supplied me with regular communi- 
cations ever since, I possess a mass of evidence, 
and important documents. My motives for go- 
ing thither, are of little consequence to the pub- 
lic; but the circumstance which occasioned the 
yoyage, the reception I met with, and the situa- 
tion in which I found the wretched Inhabitants, 
cannot fail of being interesting to the reader ; and. 
I flatter myself that a short account of those par- 
ticulars, while it confers some degree of authenti- 
city on my labours, will not be thought an im- 
proper Introduction to my Book. 

_. In the month of September 1791, when I was 
at Spanish Town in Jamaica, two French Gentle- 
men were introduced to me, who were just arrived 
from.St. Domingo, with information that the ne- 
gro slaves belonging to the French part of that 
island, to the number, as was believed, of 100,000 
and upwards, had revolted, and were spreading 
death and desolation over the whole of the north- 
ern province. They reported that the, governor- 
general, considering the situation of the. colony 
asa common cause among. the white inhabitants 
of all nations in the West Indies, had dispatched 
commissioners to the neighbouring islands, as well 
as to the States of North America, to request, im- 
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mediate assistance of troops, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions; and that themselves were 
deputed on the same errand to the Government at 
Jamaica; I was accordingly desired to present 
them to the Earl of Effingham, ‘the commander 
in chief. Although the dispatches with which 
these gentlemen were furnished, were certainly a 
very sufficient introduction to his lordship, I did 
not hesitate to comply with their request ; and it 
is scarcely necessary to observe, that the liberal 
and enlarged mind which animated every part of 
Lord Effingham’s conduct, needed no solicitation, 
in a case of beneficence and humanity. Superior to 
national prejudice, he felt, as a man and a chris- 
tian ought to feel, for the calamities of fellow men ; 

and he saw, in its full extent, the danger to ‘Tea 
every island in the West Indies would be exposed 
from such an example, if the triumph of savage 
_ anarchy over all order and government should be 
complete. He therefore, without hesitation, as- 
sured the commissioners that they might depend 
on receiving from the government of Jamaica, 
every assistance and succour which it was in his 
power to give. Troops he could not offer, ‘for 
he had them not; but he said he would’ fur- 
nish arms, ammunition, and provisions, and he 
promised to consult with the distinguished Of- 
ficer commanding in the naval department, con- 
cerning the propriety of sending up one or more 
of his ‘Majesty’s ships; the commissioners hay- 
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ing suggested that the appearance in their har- 
bonrs of a few vessels of war might serve to inti- 
midate the insurgents, 'and keep them ata distance, 
while the necessary defences and intrenchments 
were making to preserve the cing. of Pape Fran- 
cois from an attack. 

Admiral Affleck (as from his known dan 
and general character might have been expected) 
yery cheerfully co-operated on this occasion with 
Lord Effingham ; and immediately issued orders 
to the captains of the Blonde and Daphne fri- 
gates to proceed, in company with a sloop of 
war, forthwith to Cape Francois. The Centu- 
rion was soon afterwards ordered to Port au 
Prince. The Blonde being commanded by my 
amiable and lamented friend, Captain William 
Affleck, who kindly undertook to convey the 
French commissioners back to St. Domingo, I 
was easily persuaded to accompany them thither ; 
and some other gentlemen of Jamaica joined the 
party. + 
We arrived in the harbour of Cape Francois 
in the evening of the 26th of September, and the 
first object which arrested our attention as we ap- 
proached, was a dreadful scene of devastation by 
fire. The noble plain adjoining the Cape was co- 
vered with ashes, and the surrounding hills, as far 
as the eye could reach, every where presented to 
us ruins still smoking, and houses and plantations 
at that moment in flames.. It was a sight more 
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terrible than the mind of any man, unaccustomed 
to such a scene, can easily conceive. The inhabit 
ants of the town being assembled on the beach, 
directed all their attention towards us, and we 
landed amidst a crowd of spectators who, with 
uplifted hands and streaming eyes, gave welcome 
to their deliverers (for such they considered us) 
and acclamations of vivent les Anglois resounded 
from every quarter. 

The governor of St. Domingo, at that time, 
was the unfortunate General Blanchelande; a 
marechal de camp in the French service, who has 
since perished on the scaffold. He did us the ho- 
nour to receive us on the quay. A committee of 
the colonial assembly, accompanied by the go- 
vernor’s only son, an amiable and accomplished 
youth*, had before attended us on board the 
Blonde, and we were immediately conducted to 
the place of their meeting. The scene was strik- — 
ing and solemn. The hall was splendidly illumi- 
nated, and all the members appeared in mourning. 
Chairs were placed for us within the bar, and the 
Governor having taken his seat on the right 
hand of the President, the latter addressed us im 
an eloquent and affecting oration, of which the 
following is as literal a translation, as the idiom of 
the two languages will admit : 

* This young gentleman likewise perished by the guillotine 


under the tyranny of Robespierre. He was massacred at Paris, 
on the 20th July 4794, in the twentieth year of his age. — 
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* “We were not mistaken, Gentlemen , when'we 
“ placed our confidence in your generosity ;' but 
“ we could hardly entertain the hope, that, besides 
“sending us succours, you would come in person 
'to give us consolation. You have quitted, with- 
“out reluctance, the peaceful enjoyment of hap- 
“ piness at home, to come and participate in the 
“ misfortunes of strangers, and blend your tears 
“ with ours. Scenes of misery (the contemplation 
“ of which, to’ those who are ‘unacctistomed to 
“ misfortune, is commonly disgusting) have ‘not 
“suppressed your feelings. You have been wil- 
“ling to ascertain the full extent of our distresses, 
and to pour into our wounds the salutary balm 
“ of your sensibility and compassion. 7 
“ The picture which has been drawn of our ca- 
“ Jamities, you will find has fallen short of the rea- 
“lity. That verdure with which our fields were 
“ lately arrayed, is no longer visible; discoloured 
“ by the flames, and laid waste by the devastations 
of war, our coasts exhibit no prospect but that 
r _ desolation. The emblems which we wear on 
‘our persons, are the tokens of our grief for” the 
“loss of our brethren, who were surprized, and 
ie cruelly assassinated, by the revolters.  °? © 
“Tt is by the glare of the conflagrations ‘that 
«¢ every way surround us, that we now deliberate : 
“we are compelled to sit armed and watchful 
© through the night, to keep the enemy from our 
“ sanctuary. Fora long’ time’ ‘past our bosoms 
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“ have been depressed by sorrow ; they éxperience 
* this day, for the first time, the sweet emotions of 
“ pleasure, in beholding’ you amongst us. 
“Generous islanders! humanity has operated 
“ powerfully on your hearts ;—you have yielded to 
“the first emotion of your generosity, in the hopes 
of snatching us from death ; for it is already too — 
“late to save us from misery. What a contrast be- 
“tween your conduct, and that of other nations! 
“We will avail ourselves of your benevolence ; 
but the days you preserve to us, will not be suffi- 
“cient to manifest our gratitude: our children 
“shall keep it in remembrance. | 
“'Regenerated ‘France, unapprized' that such 
“calamities might befal us, has taken no measures 
to protect us against their effects: with what 
“admiration will she’ ‘learn, that, without your 
“assistance, we should no longer exist as a de- 
“pendency to any nation. 

“The Commissioners deputed by us to the 
ee of Jamaica, have informed us of your’ ex- 
‘ertions to serve us.-Receive the assurance of 
* our attachment and sensibility. Ponty tt 

“The Governor-general of this island, iwhiie 

“ sentiments perfectly accord with’ our own,” par- 

oo equally in the joy we feel at: your pre- 
“sence, and in’ our bapinn for the ‘assistance 
i 3 have brought'us 00! Mo yd shod. npg 
- this fedtienbyh tie French colonists im St. 

Domingo, ‘however they might have been divided in 
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Last 


political sentiments on former occasions, seemed to 
be softened, by the sense of common suffering, into 
perfect unanimity. All descriptions of. persons 
joined in one general outcry against the National 
Assembly, to whose proceedings were imputed 
all their. disasters.,..This opinion was indeed so 
widely disseminated, and so deeply rooted, as to 
create a very strong disposition in the white in- 
habitants of Cape Francois, to renounce. their al- 
legiance to the mother country. The black 
cockade was universally substituted in place of 
the tri-coloured one, and very earnest wishes 
were avowed in all companies, without scruple or 
restraint, that the British administration would 
send an armament to conquer the island, or rather 
to receive its voluntary surrender from the inha- 
bitants. What they wished might happen, they 
persuaded themselves to believe was actually in 
contemplation; and this idea soon became so 
prevalent, as to place the author of this work in an 
awkward situation. The sanguine disposition ob- 
~gervable in the French character, has been noticed 
by all who have visited them ; but in this case their 
credulity grew to a height that was extravagant 
and even ridiculous. By. the kindness of the Earl 
of Effingham, I was favoured with a letter of in- 
troduction to the Governor-general; and my_ re- 
ception, both by M. Blanchelande and the colo- 
nial assembly, was such as not only to excite the 
public attention, but also to induce a very general 
belief that: no’ common motive had. brought me 
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thither. The suggestions of individuals to. this 
purpose, became perplexing and troublesome. As- 
surances on my part, that I had no views beyond 
the gratification of curiosity, had no other effect 
than to call forth commendations on my prudence. 
It was settled, that I was an agent of the English 
ministry, sent purposely to sound the inclinations 
of the Colonists towards the Government of Great 
Britain, preparatory to an invasion of the country 
by a British armament ; and their wishes and incli- 
nations co-operating with this idea, gave rise to 
many strange applications which were made to me; 
some of them of so ludicrous a nature, as no powers 
of face could easily withstand. 

This circumstance is not recorded from the vain 
ambition of shewing my own importance. The 
reader of the following pages will discover its ap- 
plication: and, perhaps, it may induce him to 
make some allowance for that confident expecta- 
tion of sure and speedy success, which afterwards . 
led to attempts, by the British arms, against this 
ill-fated country, with means that must otherwise 
have been thought at the time,—as in the sequel 
they have unhappily proved, altogether inade- 
quate to the object in view. | 

The ravages of the rebellion, during the time 
that I remained at Cape Francois, extended in all 
directions. The whole of the plain of the Cape, 
with the exception of one plantation which, ad- 
joined the town, was in ruins; as. were likewise 
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the Parish of Limonade, and most of the settle- 
ments in the mountains adjacent. The Parish of 
Limbé was every where on fire; and before my 
departure, the rebels had obtained possession of 
the bay and forts at Acul, as well as the districts 
of Fort Dauphin, rgignt and La Grande Ri- 
viere. : 

Destruction every where marked thier pro- 
gress, and resistance seemed to be considered by 
the whites, not only as unavailing in the present 
conjuncture, but as hopeless in future. To Ail 
up the measure of their calamities, their Spanish 
neighbours in the same island, with a spirit of bi- 
gotry and hatred which is, I believe, without an 
example in the world, refused to lend any assist- 
ance towards suppressing a revolt, in the issue of 
which common reason should have informed them, 
that their own preservation was implicated equally 
with that of the French. They were even accused 
not only of supplying the rebels with arms and 
provisions ; but also of delivering up to them to 
be murdered, many unhappy French planters who 
had fled for refuge to the Spanish territories, and 
receiving money from the rebels as the price of 

their blood. Of these latter charges, however, no 
proof was, I believe, ever produced ; and, for the 
honour of human nature, qa am unwilling to be- 
lieve that they are true. . 

To myself, the case appeared altogether despe- 

rate from the beginning ; and many of the most 
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respectable and best informed, persons in. .Cape 
Francois (some of them in high stations) assured 
me, in confidence, that they concurred in. this 
opinion. The merchants and importers of Euro- 
pean manufactures, apprehending every hour, the 
destruction of the town, as much from incendiaries 
within, as from the rebels without, offered their 
goods for ready money at half the usual: prices ; 
and applications were made to Captain Affleck, 
by persons of all descriptions, ‘for permission to 
embark in the Blonde for Jamaica. The interpo- 
sition of the colonial government obliged him to 
reject their solicitations; but means were con- 
trived to send on board consignments of money 
to a great amount; and I know that other con- 
veyances were found, by which effects to a consi- 
derable value were exported both to Jamaica, and 
the states of North America. 

Under these circumstances, it very naturally 
occurred to me to direct my enquiries towards the 
state of the colony previous to the revolt, and col- 
lect authentic information on the spot, concern- 
ing the primary cause, and subsequent progress, of 
the widely extended ruin before me. Strongly 
impressed with the gloomy idea, that the only 
memorial of this once flourishing colony would 
soon be found in the records of history, I was de- 
sirous that my own country and fellow-colonists, in 
lamenting its catastrophe, might at the same time 
profit by so terrible an example. My means of 
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information were too valuable to be neglected, and 
I determined to avail myself of them. The Go- 

vernor-general furnished me with copies of all the 

papers and details of office that I solicited, with a 

politeness that augmented the favour. The fate 

of this unhappy gentleman, two years afterwards, 

gave me infinite concern. Like his royal master, he 

was unfortunately called to a station to which his 

abilities were not competent; and in times when 

perhaps no abilities would have availed him. 

The President of the colonial assembly, at the 
time of my arrival, was M. de Caducsh, who some 
time afterwards took up his residence, and held an 
‘important office, in Jamaica. He was a man of 
very distinguished talents, and withal strongly and 
sincerely attached to the British government, of 
which, if it were proper, I could furnish unques- 
tionable proof.* ‘This gentleman drew up, at my 
réquest, a short account of the origin and progress 
of the rebellion; and after my return to England, 
favoured me with his correspondence. Many im- 
portant facts, which are given in this work, are 
given on his authority. 

To M. Delaire, a very considerable and respect- 
able merchant in the tewn of the Cape, who has 
since removed to the state of South Carolina, I 


* He afterwards accompanied General Williamson back to 
St. Domingo, and was killed (or; as I have heard, basely mur- 
dered) in a duel at Port au Prince, by one of his countrymen. 
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was indebted for a similar narrative, drawn up by 
himself in the English language, of which he is ‘a 
very competent master. It is brief, but much to 
the purpose; displays an intimate knowledge of 
the concerns of the colony, and traces, with great 
acuteness, its disasters to their source. 

But the friend from whose superior knowledge 
I have derived my chief information in all respects, 
is the gentleman alluded to in the marginal note 
to p. 120 of the following sheets ; and I sincerely 
. regret, that ill fortune has so pursued him as to 
render it improper in this work to express to him, 
by name, the obligations I owe to his kindness. 
_ After a narrow escape from the vengeance of those 
merciless men, Santhonax and Polverel, he was in- 
duced to return to St. Domingo, to look after his 
property; and, I grieve to say, that he is again 
fallen into the hands of his enemies. He found 
means, however, previous to his present confine- 
ment, to convey to me many valuable papers ; and, 
among others, a copy of that most curious and 
important document, the dying deposition or 
testament of Ogé, mentioned in the fourth chapter, 
and printed at large among the additional notes 
and illustrations at the end of my work. Of this 
paper (the communication of which, in proper 
time, would have prevented the dreadful scenes 
that followed) although I had frequently heard, I 
had long doubted the existence. Its suppression 
hy the persons to whom it was delivered by the 
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wretched. sufferer, appeared.to be an act of; such 
monstrous,and unexampled wickedness, that, until 
1 saw, the paper itself, I could not credit the charge. 
‘Whether, M. Blanchelande was a party concerned 
ain this atrocious proceeding, as my friend. asserts, 
I know not... If he was guilty, he has; justly. paid 
the forfeit of his crime ;, and. although, believing 
him innocent, I mourned over his untimely: fate, 
I scruple not to. avow my opinion, that if he had 
possessed a thousand: lives, the loss of them all had 
not been: a sufficient atonement, In so enormous a 
case, to violated justice ! : 
Such were the motives that induced me to un- . 
dertake this Historical Survey of the French. part 
of St. Domingo, and such are the authorities from 
whence I have derived my information concerning 
those calamitous events which have brought. it, to 
run. Yet I will frankly confess, that, if I. have 
any credit with the public as an author, I am not 
sure this work will add to my reputation... Every 
writer must rise or sink, in some degree, with thé 
nature of his subject; and on this. occasion,. the 
picture which I shall exhibit, has nothing in it to 
delight the fancy, or to gladden the heart.. The 
prospects before us are all dark and dismal... Here 
is no room for tracing the beauties. of unsullied 
nature. ‘These groves of perennial verdure; those 
magnificent and romantic landscapes, which, . in 
tropical regions, every where invite the eye, and 
oftentimes detain it, until wonder is exalted to de- 
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votion, must now give place to the miseries of war, 
and the horrors of pestilence ; to scenes of anarchy, 
desolation, and car nage. We have to contemplate 
the human mind in its utmost deformity : to be- 
hold savage man, let loose from restraint, exer- 
cising cruelties, of which the bare recital makes 
the heart recoil, and committing crimes which are 
hitherto unheard of in history ; teeming 


— all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse ; | 

Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv’d ! 

Mitton. 


All therefore that I can hope and expect is, 
that my narrative, if it cannot delight, may at least 
instruct. On the sober and considerate, on those 
who are open to conviction, this assemblage of hor- 
rors will have its effect. It will expose the lament- 
able ignorance of some, and the monstrous wicked- 
ness of others, among the reformers of the present 
day, who, urging onwards schemes of perfection, 
and projects of amendment in the condition of 
human life, faster than nature allows, are light- 
ing up a consuming fire between the different 
classes of mankind, which nothing but human 
_ blood can extinguish. To tell such men that great 
and beneficial modifications in the established or- 
ders of society, can only be effected by a pro- 
gressive improvement in the situation of the lower 
ranks of the people, is to preach to the winds. 

VOL. TIL.’ | b 
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In their hands reformation, with a scythe more 
destructive than that of Time, mows down every 
thing, and plants nothing. Moderation and. cau- 
tion they consider as rank cowardice. Force and 
violence are the ready, and, in their opinion, the 
only proper application for the cure of early and 
habitual prejudice. Their practice, like that of 
other mountebanks, is bold and compendious ; 
their motto is, cure or kill. 

These reflections naturally arise from the cir- 
cumstance which is incontrovertibly proved m the 
following pages, namely, that the rebellion of the 
negroes in St. Domingo, and the insurrection of 
the mulattoes, to whom Ogé was sent as am- 
bassador, had one and the same origin. It was 
‘not the strong and irresistible impulse of human 
nature, groaning under oppression, that excited 
either of those classes to plunge their daggers into 
the bosoms of unoffending women and helpless in- 
fants. They were driven into those excesses—re- 
luctantly driven—by the vile machinations of men 
calling themselves philosophers (the proselytes 
and imitators in France, of the Old Jewry asso- 
ciates in London) whose pretences to philanthropy 
were as gross a mockery of human reason, as their 
conduct was an outrage on all the feelings of our 
nature, and the ties which hold society together ! 

It is indeed true, that negro-rebellions have 3 
heretofore arisen in this and other islands of the 
West Indies, to which no such exciting causes 
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contributed: but it is equally certain, that those 
rebellions always originated among the newly-im- 
ported negroes only ; many of whom had proba- 
bly lived in a state of freedom in Africa, and had 
been fraudulently, or forcibly, sold into slavery by 
their chiefs. That cases of this kind do sometimes 
occur in the slave-trade I dare not dispute, and I 
admit that revolt and insurrection are their natural 
consequences. | 

But, in St. Domingo, a very considerable part 
of the insurgents were—not Africans, but—Cre- 
oles, or natives. Some of the leaders were favour- 
ed domestics among the white inhabitants, born 
and brought up in their families. A few of them 
had even received those advantages, the perversion 
of which, under their philosophical preceptors, 
served only to render them pre-eminent in mis- 
chief; for having been taught to read, they were 
led to imbibe, and enabled to promulgate, those 
principles and doctrines which led, and always will 
lead, to the subversion of all government and order. | 

Let me not be understood, however, as aflirm- 
ing that nothing is to be attributed on this occa- 
sion to the slave-trade. I scorn to have recourse 
to concealment or falshood. Unquestionably, the 
vast annual importations of enslaved Africans into 
St. Domingo, for many years previous to 1791, 
had created a black population in the French part 
of that island, which was, beyond all measure, dis- 
proportionate to the white; the relative numbers 

bg 
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of the two classes being as sixteen to one. Of 
this circumstance the leaders of the rebels could 
not be unobservant, and they doubtless derived en- 
couragement and confidence from it. Here too, 
I admit, is a warning and an admonition to our- 
selves. The inference has not escaped me: it 
constitutes my parting words with the reader, and 
I hope they are not urged in vain. 

Having thus pointed out the motives which 
induced me to write the following narrative, the 
sources from whence my materials are derived, and 
the purposes which I hope will be answered by 
the publication; nothing farther remains but to 
submit the work itself to the judgment of 
my readers, which I do with a respectful solici- 
tude. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
(1800.) 


In presenting the present edition of the Fistorical 
Survey of St. Domingo to the Public, it is 
incumbent on me to acknowledge, that the many 
important corrections and improvements it. has 
received in those chapters which relate to the 
constitution and political state of the French 
colony, under the ancient system, are chiefly 
derived from the very intelligent and interesting 
work of M. Lazorrz, entitled, The Coffee Planter 
of St. Domingo. 

On this occasion also I hope I may be 
allowed, as well in justice to myself, as from a 
sense of gratitude and respect towards the memory 
of my lamented friend, Sir Apam WILLIAMSON, 
to boast that I had the honour and advantage of 
Ais assistance in that part of my work which details 
the proceedings and operations of the British army 
in this ill-fated country ; most of the sheets having. 
been revised by him, as they came from the press, 
and corrected by his own pen in many places. 
Motives of prudence and delicacy (which no 
longer exist) induced me to suppress this acknow- 
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Advertise- ledgment in the life-time of my friend. Some 


ment. 


~ errors and omissions which (perhaps unavoidably) 


1800. 


escaped his notice, have since been corrected and 
supplied by a British officer of noble birth, and 
considerable rank in the army, who served on the 
spot ; and whose name, if I were permitted to 
disclose it, would stamp indisputable authority on 
the communications he has kindly furnished. 
That many mistakes and oversights however still 
remain, I am too conscious of my own insufficiency 
to doubt; nor in truth could the greatest precaution 
on my part have enabled me, at all times, to 


guard against misrepresentation from some of the 


various persons whom the necessity of the case 
compelled me to consult. Thus, m giving an 
account of the French colonists; their disposition 
towards the English, and their conduct towards 
each other; to whom could I look for authentic 
information, but to some ofthemselves? Experience 
however has cqnvinced me, thatno great dependence 
can be placed on the charges and accusations — 
which men raise against their fellow-citizens in 
times of civil commotion, and amidst the tumult 
of conflicting passions. A remarkable instance of 
the truth of this observation occurs in the case of 
a very respectable gentleman, formerly an inhabitant 
of Cape Francois: I mean M. Avecusrus pr 
Grasse, (son of the late gallant Admiral Counr 
DE Grasse£) to whom I now think myself bound 
in honour to make a public reparation. In’ a 
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paper formerly transmitted to me from St. Advertise. 


Domingo, and annexed to the 8th chapter of my 
work, entitled, Notes sur [ Evenement du Cap, this 
gentleman was unjustly charged with having been 
present at the destruction of that town by the 
rebel negroes, aiding, abetting, and co-operating 
with their chiefs. I am now convinced that this 
atrocious charge is altogether groundless, and I 
cannot sufficiently express the concern I feel on 
reflecting, that I was made the instrument of 
conveying it to the press. I have therefore, in 
this edition, not only reprinted the sheet, and 
omitted the calumny, but I insert in this place, 
with great satisfaction, the following certificate, 
which M. pr Grasse has transmitted to me, in a 
very polite letter, from South Carolina, dated the 
22d of October, 1799: 


“ Nous soussignés, habitans de la ville du Cap et de 
ses dependances, présent au pillage, au massacre et a 
Pincendié de cette ville, les 19, 20, 21 Juin 1793, et 
jours suivants, certifions, et attestons, sour la foy, du 
serment, et pour rendre homage a la verité, Que M. 


Alexandre Frangois Auguste De Grasse, habitant de la 


dépendance du Port de Paix, département du Cap, isle 
St. Domingue, fils du feu Comte de Grasse, &c. &c. etoit 
dans la ville du Cap avant et pendant le pillage, le 
massacre et l’incendié de cette ville, en qualité @adjutant 
général de l’armée des blancs en activité contre les noirs 
insurgés ; qu’aprés ce funeste evénément il fut persécuté 
par les commissaires civiles, et mis par leurs ordres aux 


ment. 
\SPW, gS 
1800. 
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Advertise. arréts, au haut du Cap, sous la garde des negres armés, 


ment, 


£ 3 . e 
, comme soupcgonné d’avoir agi contre eux avec le 


1800. 


Général Galbaud, mais, qu’aprés s’étre justifie, il fut 
réintegré dans ses fonctions, et chargé iminédiatement du 
commandement des casernes; ot il a protége avec les 
troupes blanches, qui y étaient sous ses ordres, les 
hommes, femmes et enfans, échappés au fer et aux 
flames, qui s’y étaient réfugiés. Et qu’ enfin, forcé, 
comme une partie des soussignés, a fuir les dangers qui 
ménagaient encore les tristes débris de la population 
blanche, 11 s’est embarqué avec sa femme, un enfant et 
quelques uns des soussignés, le 28 Juillet 1793, sur le 
brig le Thomas de Boston, destiné pour Charleston, 
Caroline du Sud, ov il est arrivé et réside depuis le 14 
Aout 1793, apres avoir été, ainsi qu’ environ 150 
malheureux fugitifs, barbarement pillés par le corsaire 
Anglais La Susanna de Nassau, Cap. Tucker, (qui 
n’auroit pas di les considerer ni les traiter comme des 
ennemis, étans d’ailleurs sur un batiment neutre qui ne 
contenoit uniquement que des passagers et leurs effets,) 
non seulement des negres domestiques qui les avaient 
volontairement suivis, mais encore du peu d’argent, de 
bijoux et de veselle d’argent qu’ils avaient sauvés du 
pillage par le secours de ces mémes domestiques, (ce 
second pillage eut lieu 4 la Grande Inague des Isles 
Caiques, ot le corsaire Anglais retint notre vaisseau deux 
jours, pour com pletter cet exploit.) Certifions et attestons 
pareillement, que M. de Grasse arrivé 4 St. Domingue 
avant la révolution, ‘n’a jamais cessé, du moment que ses 
effets se sont manifestés dans cette infortuneé colonnie 
jusqu’ a celui de son départ, d’étre uni authentiquement 
avec les habitans blancs, et en qualité de chef él par 
eux-mémes, soit au Port de Paix soit au Cap, pour 
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repousser les dangers aux quels vies et leurs propriétés Advertise- 


étoient journellement exposés par les noirs insurgés, et 
enfin, qu’aucunes circonstances, pendant le cours des 
funestes evénémens de St. Domingue, w’ont jamais 
donné lieu a former contre lui la moindre suspicion 
contraire aux interets et a la sureté individuelle de la 
population blanche de St. Domingue. 

En foy de quoi nous avons signés, a Charleston, 
Caroline du Sud, le 25 Octobre 1799. 


(Signed by twenty respectable persons.) 


Having thus. made all the reparation in my 
power to! this injured gentleman, I have farther to 
remark, in justice to myself, that my observations 
concerning the indisposition of the planters of St. 
Domingo towards the English, on the .arrival of 
the first armament, appear, froma conversation I 
have had with some of them, to have been greatly 
misunderstood. _ Surely it reflects no dishonour 
on such of those gentlemen as had no concern in, 


or knowledge of, the invitation made to General - 


Williamson, to say that they were not, in the first 
instance, ' very cordially disposed towards their 
invaders—especially too, as those invaders came 
with a force by no means sufficient to give them 
certain and permanent protection: Whatever might 
have been the sentiments of certain individuals 
among them on this occasion, and how strongly 
soever the inhabitants of Cape Irancors had, two 


years before, in a moment of irritation, expressed 


ment. 
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Aasertie: a wish for a British invasion, it seems to me that 
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the chief planters throughout the colony were 
altogether unacquainted with the English, and 
entertain no very favourable opmmion of their laws, 
government, or manners. What then was their 
situation on the first arrival of the British troops ? 
assailed, on the one hand, by a desperate and 
unprincipled faction of republicans and anarchists, 
whose principles they abhorred, and, on the other, 
called upon to co-operate with an insignificant foreign 
armament, which came, on the invitation of a few 


obscure Frenchmen, not to restore the country to_ 
the loyal inhabitants, but distinctly and avowedly © 
to conquer and annex it to the British dominion! . 


In this dilemma, the majority of the planters 
acted as conscientious men might be expected to 
act. A great many of them left the country, and 
went into honourable poverty and exile in a 
distant land. Others, who were unable to follow 
their example, remained in silent obscurity, in 
different parts of the Island, waiting patiently 
(and I grieve to say, without effect) for better 
times. Ifall this be duly considered, I trust I 
shall be no longer told, that I have calumniated 
the French planters, merely because, as an impartial 
historian, I have represented them to have acted 


as any other body of men, attached to their 


country, and faithful to their allegiance, would 
probably have acted in similar circumstances. 


+ Bi E. 
Lonpon, 1800. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Political State of St. Domingo previous to: the 
Year 1789. 


Tue inhabitants of the French part of St: Do- cap. 
mingo, as of all the West Indian Islands, U'_, 
were composed of three great classes: Ist, Pure Inhabitants. 
whites. 2d, People of colour, and blacks of free 
condition. 3d, Negroes in a state of slavery. The 
reader is apprised that the class which, by a strange 

abuse of language, is called people of colour, ori- 
ginates from an intermixture of the whites and the 
blacks. The genuine offspring of a pure white 

with a negro is called a mulatto; but there are 
various casts, produced by subsequent connections, 

some of which draw near to the whites, until all 
visible distinction between them is lost; whilst 
others fall retrograde to the blacks. All these 

were known in St. Domingo by the term sang- 
melées, or gens de couleur (in familiar conversation - 

they are collectively called mudatioes) and it must 

be attributed, I presume, to the great discoun- 
tenance which the married state receives from the 
national manners, that in all the French islands 

these people ‘abound in far greater proportion to 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 
the whites than in those of Great Britain. In Ja- 


my maica, the whites out-number the people of colour 


Govern- 
ment. 


as three to one. In St. Domingo, the whites were 


estimated at 30,000, the mulattoes at 24,000; of 
whom 4,700 were men capable of bearing arms, 


and accordingly, as a distinct people, actuated by 
an esprit de corps, they were very formidable. Of 
the policy which it was thought necessary in St. 
Domingo to maintain towards this unfortunate 
race I shall presently treat; but it seems proper, 


~ in the first place, to give some account of the sub- 


ordination in which, before the revolution of 1789, 
the parent state thought fit to hold the scologpiat 
large. | 5 eer 

The laws of the mother naire as for as: they 
were applicable (as well the unwritten law, or eus- 
toms of Paris, as the general laws of the king;) were 
laws of St. Domingo. These had been introduced 
without formal promulgation, being, supposed to 
attach to all the subjects of France, whether abroad 
or at home; and the king issued, from time to 
time, colonial edicts, which were received with en- 
tire submission. Even mandatory letters written 
by the minister, in the king’s name, were considered 
and obeyed as laws in the colony. 9) 6) on 

The government was exercised by a Governor- 
General, and an officer called Intendant, both of 
whom were nominated by the crown, on the re- 
commendation of the minister of the marine, and 
generally considered as established in their respec- 
tive offices for three years. ‘Their powers, in‘some 
cases, were administered jointly; in others, they 
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possessed sopatate’ and distinct - authority, which Hap. 
each of them exercised without the CONCUTTENCE OF on jaw) 


participation of the other. | 

In their joint administration they were empow- 
ered to enact such regulations as the existing exi- 
gencies of the country required; and their: provi- 
sional decrees had the force of laws, until revoked 
by the king. The grants of unclaimed lands and 
rivers; the erection of public works and build- 
ings; the opening public roads and repairing 
bridges; the regulation and police of the several 
ports of shipping; the provisional appointment of 
the members of the superior councils or courts of 
justice in cases of vacancy, and the absolute no- 
mination of the subordinate officers of those courts, 
were concerns of joint authority. With the con- 


sent of the king’s attorney, the governor and in- | 


tendant had power to stay execution in cases of 
capital conviction, until the king’s pleasure should 
be known; and they were commissioned to try 
and condemn to capital punishment defrauders of 
the. public revenue, calling to their assistance 
five judges of the superior councils. The go- 
vernment of the clergy, the regulation of church 
establishments, and the erection of parishes, fell 
likewise: under their joint cognizance; and they 
were empowered, in times of public necessity (of 
which they were the judges) to suspend, in cer- 
tain respects, the laws of navigation, by admitting 
importations of»fiour and bread, and allowing the 
exportation ‘of colonial produce in foreign vessels. 
Against ‘abuses in the exercise of these various 
B2 
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CHAP. powers the people had’no certain protection! ’ For. — 
nh tunately, it was rare that the governor and’ in- 


tendant agreed in opinion on the exercise of their 
joint authority, which therefore became necessarily 
relaxed; and the inhabitants derived some degree 
of security from the disputes and dissensions of the 
contending parties. In all such cases, however; 
the greatest weight of authority and right of de+ 
ciding devolved on the governor. He was, in 
truth, an absolute prince, whose will, generally 
speaking, constituted law. He was authorized'to 
imprison any person in the colony, for causes Of. 
which he alone was the judge; and having at the 
same tine the supreme command of both the naval 
and military force, he had the means of exercising 
this power whenever he thought proper. On the 
other hand, no arrest, by any other authority, was 
valid without the governor's approbation. © Thus 
he had power to stop the course of justice, and to 
hold the courts of civil and criminal Jurisdiction 
in a slavish dependance on himself. bu 
The peculiar province of the intendant, besides 
that of regulating the public revenues or finances 
of the colony, was the administration of justice. 
His powers and functions were expressed in ‘his 
title, Intendant of justice, police, Jjinance, war, and 
nacy. The collectors and receivers, ofall. duties 
and taxes were subject to his inspection and’ con- 
trol. He passed or rejected their accounts, and 
made them such allowances as he alone thought 
proper. The application of all the public:monies 
in expenditures of all kinds for the army,the navy 
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fortifications, and public hospitals, rested entirely CHAP. 
with the intendant ;—a province which created otis 
such temptation to himself as no virtue could re- 

sist, and furnished such means of corruption, as 
overcame all opposition from others. 

The taxes and duties were laid and modified, as 
occasion required, by a court composed of the 
governor-general, the intendant, the presidents of 
the provincial councils, the attorney-general, the 
commissioner of the navy (ordonnature) and the 
several commandants of the militia. This court 
was dignified by the title of the Colonial Assembly, 
although the colonists had not a single delegate in 
it. It ought not however to be suppressed that 
the taxes were, on the whole, very moderate. The 
total expenditure, comprehending all the contin- 
gencies of the colonial government, seldom ex- 
ceeded 50,000/. sterling per annum.* 


* The colonial taxes were called Octroi, and consisted 
principally of duties on the exportation of the chief articles of 
produce. The latest assessment previous to the revolution was 
madein 1776. There was, besides those duties, a direct tax of 
24 per cent. on the rents of houses in the towns, and a poll- 
tax of three dollars on slave servants or artificers belonging to 
estates or manufactures, the products of which were not ex- 
portable, as provision plantations, lime and brick kilns, &c. 
This system of taxing their exported produce is justified by 
Mons. Laborie on the following ground; ‘‘ The difference of 
*¢ soilin St. Domingo,” he observes, “‘ is such, thata plantation 
“‘ of double the extent of land, and with twice the number 
‘of negroes and cattle, and managed with equal skill, shall 
“often yield much less than another with half the same 
‘‘ advantages: a tax therefore on the produce, is more 
‘equal and proportionate than either a land-tax or a poll- 
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» For the: better’ administration of justice » and : 


ww the easier collection of the revenues, the colony 


was divided into three’ provinces (which; were dis- 
tinguished, from. their relative’ situation, ..by the 
names of the Northern, the Western, and Southern), 
and subdivided into ten districts, -In each of 
thosé. provinces» resided a deputy governor, or 
commander en second, and in each district was esta= 
blished a subordinate court of justice, for the: trial 
of causes both civil-and criminal. Appeals however 
were: allowed to the superior councils; of ‘which 
there were two; one at Cape Francois for the 
Northern province, the other at Port au Prince for 
the Western and Southern. » They were composed 
of the governor-general, the intendant, the deputy 
governors, the king’s. lieutenants,* ‘a. president, 
and twelve counsellors, four assessewrs} or assistant 
judges, together with the: attorney-general, and 
“igh yi In paver coun or courts of ani | 


tex upon the negroes,” ¥ iia teali expenses, sae as the navy, 
and extraordinaries of all kinds, were paid by the crown out 
of the duties which were levied on the produce of the colony 
imported into the mother country. | (as 

_* These king’s lieutenants were military officers, edie 
in 1 the several towns, commonly with the rank. of colonel., 
There were also in,each town majors and aides-majors. All 
these officers were wholly independent of the civil power, and. 
owned no superior but the governor-general, who could dis+ 


miss them at pleasure. It may, be proper to. observe too that: 


_ the counsellors. held their seats. by a very uncertain tenures’ 


One of the governors (the Prince of Rohan) sent the whole- 
number state prisoners to France. They were seized, on their 
1 in that 
condition conveyed to Paris, and shut up for a long ‘ime 
the Bastille, without trial or hearing. 
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plies as;in the parliaments of France, na 
king’s. edicts, and those of the governor and in- 
tendant, were,registered. Seven members consti- 
tuted a quorum, but an appeal lay to the king in 
the last resort. 

In most of the towns was a municipal establish- 
ment called officers of the police ; consisting of in- 
spectors, exempts, brigadiers, and serjeants. They 
were authorized to proceed summarily in quelling of 
riots; to arrest persons guilty of assault and bat- 
tery, and thieves taken with mainour. They were 
appointed by the courts of justice, and were distin- 
guished by a badge. 

Another corps of nearly the same description, 
but of more extensive use, and of a more military 
character, was called the maréchaussée. It was 
' partly composed of cavalry ; and its functions were 
to watch over the general tranquillity; to protect 
travellers on the public highways ; to arrest negroes 
wandering without passports, and malefactors of all 
descriptions; to enforce the prompt execution of 
civil and criminal process, and lastly, to assist in 
the collection of the public taxes. 

_ The number of the king’s troops on the colonial 
establishment was commonly from 2 to 3,000 men, 
composing two regiments of foot, and a brigade of 
artillery recruited from France; and each of the 
51 parishes into which the colony was divided raised 
one or more companies of white militia, a company 
of mulattoes, and a company of free blacks. The 
whole number was reckoned between seven and 
eight thousand. The officers, both of the regular 
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cur. troops.and the militia, were commissioned pro- 
= Visionally’ by | the governor-general, subject to the 


king's approbation ;.- but .the militia received no. 
pay. of any kind. | | FD G89 tl 

From this recapitulation, it is evident’ that the 
peace and happiness of | the people of St. Domingo 
depended very much on the personal qualities and 


- native disposition of the governor-general, who was 


commonly selected from the navy or army. At 
the same time it must be honestly admitted, that 
the liberality and mildness, which of-late years have 
dignified and softened the military character among 
all the nations of Europe, had a powerful influence 
in the administration of the government in the 
French: colonies.» It must’ be allowed also, that 
the manifest importance to which, as mankind'be- 
come divested of ancient prejudices, the commer- 
cial part’ of the community, even: among the 
French, has imperceptibly risen, insured’ to’ the 
wealthy and opulent planters a degree of respéct 
from persons in power, which, in former times,  at- 
tached only to noble birth and powerful connec- 
tions ; while the lower orders among the whites de- 
rived the same advantage from that unconquerable 
distinction which nature herself has legibly drawn. 
between the white and black inhabitants ; and 
from their visible importance, in a country ‘where, 
from the disproportion of the whites to the blacks, 
the common safety of the former class depends 
altogether on their united exertions; © 9. > © 

To contend, as some philosophers’ have idly con- 
tended, that no natural ‘superiority can justly be- 


¢ 


long to any one race of people over another; to CHAP. 


Europeans over Africans, merely froma difference 
of colour, is to’ waste words to no purpose, and 
to combat with air. Among the inhabitants ‘6f 
every island in the West: Indies, it is the colour, 
with some few exceptions, that distinguishes free- 
dom from slavery’:' so long therefore as’ freedom 
shall be enjoyed. exclusively by one race of ‘peo- 
ple; and slavery be the condition of another, con- 
tempt and degradation’ will attach to the colour 
by which that condition is generally recognized, 
and follow it, in some degree, through its varie- 
ties and affinities. We may trace a similar pre- 


judice among the most liberal and enlightened - 


nations of Europe. Although nothing surely 
ought to reflect greater lustre on any man than 
the circumstance of his having risen by industry 
and virtue above the disadvantages of mean birth 
and indigent parentage, there are, nevertheless, 
but few persons in the world who delight’ to be 
reminded of ‘this species’ of ‘merit. There is a 
consciousness of something’ disgraceful in‘ the re- 
collection; and it seems therefore reasonable to 
conclude, that if nature had ‘made the same’ dis- 
tinction in this case as in the other, and stamped, 
by an indelible mark, the condition and parentage 
on the forehead: the same or nearly the same, ef- 
fect would have resulted from it, as results from 
the difference of colour in the West. Indies. I 
mean however only to account for, in some de- 
gree, not to defend altogether, the conduct of the 
whites of St. Domingo’ towards the coloured peo- 
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ple ;, whose condition was in truth much worse than‘ 


w\-~ that of the same class in the British colonies, and. 


Free Mu- 
lattoes. 


not to.be justified on any pineal of i raat or. 
reason. sabesaya cd 

In many respects their situation was even more, 
degrading and wretched than that of the, enslaved 
negroes in any part of the. West Indies ; all. of, 
whom have masters that are interested in: their. 
preservation, and. many of whom. find: in.. those 
masters. powerful friends and_ vigilant protectors. 
Although released from the dominion. of <indivi- 
duals, yet the free men of colour in all the French 
islands were still considered as the property of 
the public, and as public property, they were 
obnoxious to the caprice and tyranny of all, those 
whom the accident of birth had, placed above 


them. By. the colonial governments they were 


treated as slaves in the strictest sense ; they are 
liable, on attaining the age of manhood, to, serve 
three years in the military establishment called the 
maréchaussée, and on the expiration of that term 
they were compelled to serve in the militia of the 
parish or quarter to which they belonged, without 
pay or allowance of any kind, and in the horse or 
foot, at the pleasure of the commanding officer; 
and obliged also to supply themselves, at)their. own 
expense, with arms, ammunition, and. accoutre- 
ments. The rigour with which the, king’s lieuten- 
ants, major, and/ aides-major, enforced their autho- 
rity over these. people, had degenerated into the 
basest tyranny. W9ip 

oo They were. forbidden to, hold. any public; of- 
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fice, trust, or employment, however insignificant ; 
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Il 


I. 
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they were not even allowed to exercise any of those Gy 


professions, to which some sort of liberal education 
is, supposed. to be necessary. All the naval and 
military departments, all degrees in law, physic, 
and divinity, were appropriated exclusively by the 
whites. . A mulatto could not be a priest, nor a 
lawyer, nor a physician, nor a surgeon, nor an 
apothecary, nor a schoolmaster. He could not 
even assume the sirname of the white man to whom 
he owed his being. Neither did the distinction of 
colour terminate, as in the British West Indies, 
with the third generation. The privileges of a 
white person were not allowed to any descendant 
from an African, however remote the origin. . The 
taint in the blood was incurable, and. spread to the 
latest posterity. Hence no white man, who had 
the smallest pretensions to character, would ever 
think of marriage with a negro or mulatto woman: 
such a step would immediately have terminated 1 in 
his disgrace and ruin. Y 

_ Ander the pressure of these scolarcialesi griev- 
ances, hope itself, too frequently the only solace 
of the wretched, was denied to these unfortunate 
people; for the. courts of criminal jurisdiction, 
adopting the popular prejudices against. them, 
gave effect and permanency to the system. A man 
of colour being prosecutor (a circumstance in 
truth which seldom occurred) must have made 
out a strong case indeed, if at any time he ob- 
tained the conviction of a white person. On the 
other hand, the whites never failed to procure 
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and. speedy’ justice against the mulattoes.’ To 


“~~ lark more strongly the distinction between the 


Enslaved ° 
negroes, 


two classes, the law declared, that if a free man 
of colour presumed to strike a white person’ of 
whatever condition, his right hand should be’ cut 
off; while a white man for a similar assault on a 
free mulatto, was dismissed on the payment of an 
insignificant fine. | ere TSE ED 
In extenuation of this horrible detail, it may be 
said with ‘truth, that the manners of the white in- 
habitants softened, in some measure, the severity 
of their laws: thus in the case last mentioned, 
the universal abhorrence which would have. at- 
tended an enforcement of the penalty, made the 
law a dead letter. It was’ the same with the 
Roman law of the Twelve Tables, by which a 
father was allowed to inflict the ‘punishment of 
death on his own child :—manners, not law, pre- 
vented the exertion of a power so unnatural and 
odious. ot | pit fe 
But the circumstance which contributed most 
to afford the coloured people of St. Domingo pro- 
tection, was the privilege they possessed of acquir- 
ing and holding property to any amount. Several 
of them were the owners of considerable estates ; 
and having happily the means of gratifying the ve+ 
nality of -their superiors, these were secure enough 
in their persons ; although the same circumstance. 
made them more pointedly the objects of ‘hatred 
and envy to the lower orders of the whites.) 
The next and lowest class of people in the 
French islands were the negroes in a state of slaz 
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very; of whom, in the year 1789, St. Domingo cwar. 


contained no less than 480,000. It was in favour 
of this class that Louis XIV. in the year 1685, 
published the celebrated edict or code of regula- 
tions, which is well: known to the world under the 
title of the Code Noir; and it must be allowed, 
that many of its provisions breathe ‘a ‘spirit of 


tenderness and philanthropy which reflects honour 


on the memory of its author ;—but there is this 
misfortune attending this, and must attend all 
other systems of the same nature, that most of its 
regulations are inapplicable to, the condition and 
situation of the colonies in America. In coun- 
tries where slavery is established, the leading 
principle on which government is supported, is 
Sear; orasense of that absolute coercive neces- 
sity, which, leaving no choice of action, supersedes 
all question of right.. It is in vain to deny that 
such actually is, and necessarily must be, the case 
in all countries where slavery is allowed. Every 
endeavour, therefore, to extend positive rights to 
men in this state, as between one class of people 
and the other, is an attempt to reconcile inherent 
contradictions, and to blend principles together 
which admit not of combination. ‘The great, and, 
Iam afraid, the only certain and permanent se- 
curity of the enslaved negroes, is the strong cir- 
cumstance that the interest of the master is blended 
with, and, in truth, altogether depends on, the 
_ preservation, and even on the health, strength, and 
activity of the slave. This applies equally to all 
the European colonies’ in America ; and accord- 
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CHAP. ingly the actual condition of the negroes invall:thosé 
“~— colonies; toy whatever nation they belong, ‘is I be: 


lieve nearly the same. Of that’ condition T:/have 


given an account in another place :* I have’ theres 
fore only to observe in this, that in all the French 
islands the general treatment of the slaves is neither 
much better nor much worse; as far as T:could obz 
serve, than in those of Great! Britain. | If any dif 
ference there is, I think that they are better clothed 
among the French, and allowed more animal food 
among the English. ‘The prevalent notiow that the 
French planters treat their negroes with greater 
humanity and tenderness than the British, T know 
to be groundless; yet no candid person, who “has 
had an opportunity of seeing the negroes in ‘the 
French islands, and of contrasting their condition, 
with that of the peasantry in many parts of Europe, 
will think them, by any means, the most wretched 
of mankind. | AP VIISUT oR siya 

On the whole, if human life, in its'beststate, is 
a combination of happiness and misery, and we aré 
to consider that condition of ‘political ‘society as 
relatively good, in’ which, notwithstanding many 
disadvantages, the lower classes are easily supplied 
with the means of healthy subsistence ; and a ge: 
neral air of cheerful contentedness animates all 
ranks of people—where we behold opulent’ towns; 


plentiful markets, extensive commerce, and in- 


creasing cultivation—it must be pronounced that 
the government of the French part of St. Domingo 


* Vol. II. Book IV, c. ii. 
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(to whatever latent causes it might be owing) was cuap. 
not altogether so practically bad, as some of the *, 


circumstances that have been stated might give 
room. to imagine. With all the abuses arising from 
the licentiousness of power, the corruption of man- 
ners, and the system of slavery, the scale evidently 
preponderated on the favourable side; and, in spite 
of political evils and private grievances, the signs of 
public prosperity were every where visible. 

Such were the condition and situation of the 
French colony in St. Domingo in the year 1788 — 
an eventful period ; for the seeds of liberty which, 
ever since the war between Great Britain and her 
transatlantic possessions, had taken root in the 
kingdom of France, now began to spring up with a 
rank luxuriancy in all parts of her extensive domi- 
‘nions ; and a thousand circumstances demonstrated 
that great and important changes and convulsions 
were impending. The necessity of a sober and 
well-digested arrangement for correcting inveterate 
abuses, both in the mother country and the colonies, 
was indeed apparent; but, unhappily, a spirit of 
subversion and innovation, founded on visionary 
systems inapplicable to real life, had taken posses- 
sion of the public mind. Its effects in St. Domingo 
are written in colours too lasting to be obliterated ; 
for the pride of power, the rage of reformation, the 
contentions of party, and the conflict of opposing 
interests and passions, produced a tempest that 
swept every thing before it. 
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France came to the memorable determination. to 
summon the States General of the kingdom; and 
resolved that the representation of the tiers état 
(or commons) should be equal to the:sum of. the 
representation of the other two orders.; )) 44 + 

This measure, as’ might have. been foreseen; 
proved the basis of the great national revolution 
that followed; and. it. operated with immediate 
and decisive effect in all the French colonies... The 
governor of the French part of St. Domingo, at 
that period, was Mons. Duchilleau, who was sup- 
posed secretly to favour the popular» pretensions: 
He was allowed therefore to continue. unmolested 
in the seat of government;| but the king’s sceptre 
dropped from his hand ;, for when he attempted 
to ;prevent the parochial and provincial meetings, 
which were every where summoned, from assem- 
bling, his proclamations were treated. with indig- 
nity and contempt: the meetings were held in 
spite of the governor, and resolutions passed de- 
claratory of the right of the colonists to send de- 
puties to the States General. . Deputies were ac- 
cordingly elected for that purpose, to the number 
of eighteen (six for each province) who forth- 
with, without any authority either from the French 
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ministry or the colonial government, embarked for 


France; ‘as the legal representatives of a great and 
integral part of the French empire. 

They arrived at Versailles the latter a of 
June, about a month after the States General had 
declared themselves the national assembly. But 
neither the minister nor the national assembly were 
disposed to admit the full extent of their claims. 
The number of eighteen deputies from one colony 
was thought excessive; and it was with some dif- 
ficulty that six of them only were admitted to 


verify their powers, and seat themselves among 
the national representatives. 


There prevailed at this time throughout the 
cities of France, a very strong and marked preju- 


dice against the inhabitants of the Sugar Islands, ~ 
on account of the slavery of their negroes. It was 


not indeed supposed, nor even pretended, that the 
condition of this people was worse at this junc- 
ture than in any former period: the contrary was 


known to be the truth. But declamations in sup- 


port of personal freedom, and invectives against 
despotism of all kinds, had been the favourite to- 
pics of many eminent French writers for a series 
of years: and the public indignation was now 
artfully raised against the planters of the West In- 
dies, as one of the means of exciting commotions 
and insurrections in different parts of the French 


dominions. This spirit of hostility against the. 


inhabitants of the French colonies, was indus- 

triously fomented and aggravated by the measures 

of a society, who called themselves Amis des 
VOL. III. | C 
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Now's (Friends of the Blacks;) and it) must: be 
acknowledged that the splendid appearance, and 
thoughtless extravagance, of many of the French 
planters resident in the mother country, contri- 
buted by no means to divert the malice of their ad- 
versaries, or to soften the prejudices of tis pabiite 
towards them. | 
The society in France called Amis ses Nein 
was I believe originally formed on the model of a 
similar association in London, but the views and 
purposes of the two bodies had taken a different 
direction. The society in London professed to 
have nothing more in view than to obtain an act 
of the legislature for prohibiting the further in- 
troduction of African slaves into the British co- 
lonies. They disclaimed all intention of inter- 
fering with the government and condition of the 
negroes already in the plantations; publicly dex 


claring their opinion to. be, that a general eman-) 


cipation of those people, in their present state of — 
ignorance and barbarity, instead of a blessing, 
would prove to them a source of misfortune and 
misery. On the other hand, the society of Amis 
des Noirs having secretly in view to subvert the 
ancient despotism of the French government, 
loudly clamoured for a general and immediate: 
abolition, not only of the slave trade, but also of 
the slavery which it supported. Proceeding on 
abstract reasoning, rather than on the actual con- 
dition of human nature, they distinguished: not 
between civilized and uncivilized life, and con- 
sidered that itill became them to claim freedom for 
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themselves, and withhold it at the same time from CHAP: 


the negroes: it is to be lamented that a principle 
so plausible in appearance, should in its application 
to this case, be visionary and impracticable. 

At this juncture, a considerable body of the mu- 
lattoes from St. Domingo and the other French 
islands, were resident in the French capital. Some 
of these were young people sent thither for educa- 
tion: others were men of considerable property, 
and many of them, without doubt, persons of intel- 
ligence and amiable manners. With these people 
the society of Amis des Noirs formed an intimate 
comnection ; pointed out to them the wretchedness 
of their condition ; filled the nation with remon- 
strances and appeals on their behalf; and poured 
out such invectives against the white planters, as 
bore away reason and moderation in the torrent. 
Unhappily, there was too much to offer on the part 
of the mulattoes. Their personal appearance too, 
excited pity, and, co-operating with the temper of 
the times, and the credulity of the French nation, 
raised such an indignant spirit in all ranks of peo- 
ple against the white colonists, as threatened their 
total annihilation and ruin. 

In this disposition of the people of France to- 
wards the inhabitants of their colonies in the 
West Indies, the national assembly, on the 20th 
day of August, voted the celebrated declaration of 
rights; and thus, by a revolution unparalleled in 
history, was a mighty fabric (apparently estab- 
lished by every thing that was secure and unas- 
sailable) overturned in a moment, Happy had 
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cHAP. it been for the general interests of the human 
~_— race, if, when the French had gone thus’ far, » 


1789. 


they had proceeded no farther! Happy for thems | 
selves, if they had then known—what painful ex: 
perience has since taught them—that the worst — 
of all governments is preferable to the miseries of 
anarchy ! | ie Stel 
Perhaps a diligent observer might have disco-~ 
vered, even in the first proceedings of this cele- 
brated assembly, the latent seeds of that violence, 


injustice, and confusion which have since produced 


such a harvest of crimes and calamities. Many | 
of the doctrines contained in the declaration of — 
rights seem to have been introduced for no other 
purpose than to awaken a mischievous spirit of 
contention and cavil, and to destroy all subordina- 
tion in the lower ranks of the people. Such, for 
instance, was the position, that “ all men are 
“ born, and continue, free and equal as to their 
“rights ;” according to which, there ought to be 
no distinctions in society, nor (if the possession 
of property is a right) can any man have a right 
to possess or acquire any thing to the exclusion 
of others; a position not only false, but perni- 


cious, and unfit for every condition of civilized — 
‘life. To promulgate such lessons in the colonies, 
‘as the declared sense of the supreme government, 


was to subvert the whole system of their estab- — 
lishments. Accordingly, a general ferment pre- _ 
vailed among the French inhabitants of St:Do-_ 
mingo, from one end of the colony to the other: 
All that had passed in the mother country con- 
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cerning the colonists,—the prejudices of the me- CHAP. 
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tropolis towards them,—the efforts of the society ie 


of Amis des Nous to emancipate the negroes,— 
and the conduct of the mulattoes,—had been re- 
presented to them through the medium of party, 
and perhaps with a thousand circumstances of ex- 
aggeration and insult, long before the declaration of 
rights was received in the colony; and this mea- 
sure crowned the’ whole: They maintained that 
it was calculated to convert their peaceful and -con- 
tented negroes into implacable enemies, and render 
the whole country a theatre of commotion and 
bloodshed. 

In the meanwhile the French government, ap- 
prehensive that disorders of a very alarming nature 
might arise in the colonies from the proceedings in 
France, had issued orders to the governor-general 
of St. Domingo, to convoke the inhabitants, for 
the purpose of forming a legislative assembly for 
interior regulation. These orders, however, being 
unaccountably delayed, the people had anticipated 
the measure. The inhabitants of the northern dis- 
trict had already constituted a provincial assembly, 
which met at Cape Frangois, and their example 
was followed in November in the Western and 
Southern provinces ; the Western assembly met 
at’ Port au Prince, the Southern. at Les Cayes. 
Parochial committees were, at the same time, every 
where established, for the sake of a more immediate 
communication between the people and their yepees 
sentatives, 

A recital of the adssacet and proceedings of 
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these provincial assemblies, would lead me: too 
much into detail. ‘They differed greatly on many 
important questions; but all of them concurred in 
opinion concerning the necessity of a full) and — 
speedy colonial representation ; and they, unani- 
mously voted, that if instructions from the: king for 
calling such an assembly should not be received 
within three months thenceforward, the colony 
should take on itself to adopt and enforce the 
measure ;—their immediate safety and. preserva- 
tion, being, they said, an obligation paramount to 
all others. 
During this period of anxiety and clade the 
mulattoes were not inactive. Instructed: by. their 
brethren in the metropolis in the nature: and ex- 
tent of their rights, and apprized of the favourable 
disposition of the French nation towards them, 
they became, throughout the colony, actuated by 
a spirit of turbulence and. sedition; and disregard-— 
ing all considerations of nhiniues with regard to 
time and seasons, determined to claimy without 
delay, the full benefit of all the privileges: enjoyed 
by the whites. Accordingly large bodies of thet 
appeared in arms in different parts of the country; 
but acting without: sufficient concert, or due pre+ 
paration, they were easily overpowered. It is said, 
that: the temper of the provincial assemblies ‘at this 
juncture,—how much soever inflamed against’ the 
instigators and abettors of these people ‘in thé 
mother country,---was not averse to moderation 
and concession towards the mulattoes themiselvés; 
Thus, when the party which had taken°arms at 
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Jacmel was defeated, and their chiefs imprisoned, 
the assembly of the West interposed with effect in 
favour of the whole number ;. and at Artibonite, 
where the revolt was much more extensive and 
alarming, a free and unconditional pardon was also 
cheerfully granted on the submission of the insur- 
gents. | 
Against such of the slain as had eakeen any 
part in these disturbances, in favour of the people 
of colour, the rage of the populace knew no limits. 
Mons. Dubois, deputy procureur general, had not 
only declared himself an advocate for the mulattoes, 
but, with a degree of imprudence which indicated 
inganity, sought occasions’ to declaim publicly 
against the slavery-of the negroes. The Northern 


assembly arrested his person, and very probably in- 


tended to proceed to greater extremities ; but the 
governor interposed in his behalf, obtained his. re- 
lease, and sent him from the country. 

Mons. Ferrand de Beaudierre, who had for- 
merly been a magistrate at Petit Goave, was not 
so fortunate. This gentleman was unhappily en- 
amoured of a woman of colour, to whom, as she 
possessed a valuable plantation, he had offered 
marriage, and being a man of a warm imagina- 
tion, with little judgment, ‘he undertook to combat 
the prejudices of the whites against the whole 
class. He drew up, in the name and behalf of the 
mulatto people, a memorial to the parochial com- 
mittee, wherein, among other things, they were 
made to-claim, m express words, the full benefit 
of the national declaration of rights. Nothing 
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could be, more. ill-timed ‘or, injudicious) than this 


Privo proceeding : it was evident, that such a claim led 


‘1789. 


January 
1790. 


to consequences of which the mulattoes themselves. 
(who. certainly at this juncture had no wish towen- 
franchise the slaves) were not apprized. . This:me- 
morial therefore was considered, as\ a summons»to 
the negroes for a general revolt. The» parochial 
committee seized the author, and committed him to 
prison ; but the populace.took him ‘from thence: by 
force, and in spite of the magistrates and munici- 
pality, who exerted themselves. to hieik Hone ‘fury, 
put him to death. be » vin 

The king’s order for convoking a anidveb cole 
nial assembly was received in St. Domingo’ early. 
in. the month of January, 1790... It appointed the 
town of Leogane, in the Western province) for the 
place of meeting; and instructions, accompanied 
the order, concerning the mode. of electing ‘the 
members. -These instructions, however, being con- 
sidered by the provincial. assemblies as\inapplicable 
to the circumstances) of the colony, were disap- 
proved ; and another plan, better suited, as they 


conceived, to the wealth, territory, and population 


of the inhabitants, was adopted.'..;They. resolved 


-also to hold the assembly at the! town of St. Marc 


instead of Leogane, and) the 25th. of March was 


_fixed for the, time of its ‘meeting. tes was sae lhiabe 


prorogued to the 16th of April.: Ben 
In the meanwhile swathes aipiein was received in 
France of the temper of St. Domingo towards ithe 
mother country. . The inhabitants weré very gene- ° 
rally represented as manifesting a disposition either 
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to renounce their dependency, or ™ throw them 
selves under. the protection. of a. foreign power; 
and the planters of Martinico were. said. to be 
equally discontented and disaffected, The trading 
and manufacturing towns took the alarm.; and_pe- 
titlons. and remonstrances were. presented from va- 
rious quarters, imploring the national, assembly to 
adopt measures. for composing, the, minds ..of the 
colonists, and preserving to the French PinpITS its 
most, valuable dependencies, 


Qn the 8th of March, 1790, the national as- 


pron entered into the consideration of the sub- 
ject, with.a seriousness, and. solemnity suited to its 
importance ; and, after full, discussion, a very, large 
majority badges That, it, never was. the inten- 
“tion of the assembly to. comprehend. the inte- 
“rior, government of, the colonies in. the consti- 
tution which they had framed for, the ‘mother 

“ country, or to subject them to laws which 

‘were incompatible with their local establish- 
‘ments; they therefore. authorise. the inhabi- 
“tants of each colony to signify to the national 
“assembly their sentiments and wishes concern- 
“ing that plan of interior legislation and,com- 
* mercial arrangement, which would, be . most 
“conducive to their prosperity.” . It, was) -re- 
quired, however, that the plan to be. offered 
should be conformable to. the principles: which 
had connected the colonies with the metropolis, 
and. be calculated for the preservation, of their re- 
ciprocal interests.—To this decree was.annexed a 
declaration, ‘“‘That the national.assembly would 
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“not catise any imnovation to be made, directly or 
“indirectly, in ahy system of commerce in which 
“the colonies were already concerned.” > | 
Nothing could equal the clamour which ' this 
decree occasioned among the people of colour re_ 
sident in the mother country, and the philanthro- 
pic society of Amis des Noirs. The declaration 
concerning commerce was interpreted into a tacit 
sanction for the continuance of the slave trade; 
and it was even contended, that the national as- 
sembly, by leaving the adjustment of the colonial — 
constitutions to the colonists themselves, had dis- 
charged them from their allegiance. It was said 
that they were no longer subject to the French 
empire, but members of an independent state. 
Nevertheless, if the circumstances of the 
times, and the disposition of the French colonists 
at this juncture, be taken into the account; candour 
must acknowledge that it was a decree not only 
justifiable on the motives of prudence and policy, 
but was founded also on the strong basis of moral 
necessity. The arguments that were urged against 
it seem to imply that the benefits of the French 
revolution were intended only for the people re- 
siding in the realm, in exclusion of their fellow 
subjects in the plantations. After that great event, 
to suppose that the inhabitants of those colonies 
(with the successful example too of the English 
Americans recent in their memories) would have 
submitted to be governed and directed in their 
local concerns by a legislature at the distance of 
3,000 miles from them, is to manifest a very 
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slender acquaintance with human nature. 


little inclined the colonial assembly was to such . 


submission, their proceedings, from the first day 
of their meeting, to their final dissolution, will 
demonstrate.—Of those proceedings I shall en- 
deavour to furnish a brief account in the. next 
Chapter. : 
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Proceedings of the General colonial Assembly. until | 
its final. Dissolution, and Embarkation of, the 
Members for France, August, 1790. ingest 


Tue General Assembly of St. Domine met on 
the 16th of April, at the town of St. Marc. It 
was composed of 213 members, of whom the city 
of Cape Francois elected twenty-four, Port au 
Prince sixteen, and Les Cayes eight. Most of the 
other parishes returned two representatives each ; 
and it is allowed that, on the whole, the colony 
was fairly, fully, and most respectably represented. 
The provincial assemblies, however, continued in 
the exercise of their functions-as before, or appoint- 
ed committees to act during their intermission. 
The session was opened by a discourse from the 
president, wherein, after recounting various abuses 
in the constitution and administration of the former 
colonial government, he pointed out some of the 
many great objects that seemed to require imme- 
diate attention: among others, he recommended 
the case of the mulattoes, and amelioration of the 
slave laws. The assembly concurred in sentiment 
with the orator: ‘and one of their first measures 
was to relieve the people of colour from the hard- 
ships to which they were subject under the military 
jurisdiction. It was decreed, that in future no 
greater duty should be required of them in the 
militia than from the whites; and the harsh autho- — 
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rity, in particular, which the king’s lieutenants, CHAP.- 
majors, and aides-major, commanding in the ee) 


towns, exercised over those people, was declared 


oppressive and illegal. ‘These acts of indulgence 


were certainly meant as the earnest of greater fa- 
vours, and an opening to conciliation and conces- 
sion towards the whole class of the coloured 
people. - 

The general assembly paced, in the next 


_ place, to rectify some gross abuses which had long 


prevailed in the courts of judicature, confining 
themselves however to such only as called for im- 
mediate redress, their attention being chiefly di- 
rected to the great and interesting object of pre- 


‘paring the plan for a new constitution, or system 


of colonial government ; a business which employed 
their deliberations until the 28th of May. 

M. Peynier was now  governor-general, from 
whom the partizans and adherents of the ancient 
despotism secretly derived encouragement and sup- 
port. The whole body of tax-gatherers, and offi- 
cers under the fiscal administration, were of this 
number. These therefore began to recover from 
the panic into which so great and sudden a revo- 
lution had thrown them, and to rally their united 
strength. Nothing could be more opposite to their 
wishes, than the success of.the general assembly 
in the establishment of order and good govern- 
ment throughout the colony. Nor were these the 
only men who beheld the proceedings of this body 
with an evil eye. All the persons belonging to the 


courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction (and their 
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numbers were’ considerable) who ‘were: interested 
in the maintenance of those abusés which the as- 
sembly had corrected, were filled with indignation 
andenvy. To these were added most of the men 
who held military commisions under the king’s — 
authority. Habituated to the exercise of com-— 
mand, they indignantly be held the subversion of 
all that accustomed obedience and subordination 
which they had been taught to consider as essen- 


tial to the support of government, and offered 


themselves the willing instruments of the gover- 
nor-general i in subverting the new system. oitt 

Such were the persons that opposed themselves 
to the new order of things in the colony, when the 
Chevalier Mauduit, colonel of the’ regiment. of 
Port au Prince, arrived at St. Domingo. He had 
not come directly from France, but circuitously 
by way of Italy; and at Turin had taken leave 
of the Count d’Artois, to whose fortunes he was 
strongly attached. He was a man of talents; 


brave, active and enterprising; zealous for his 


party, and full of projects for a counter-revolu- 
tion. By his dexterity and address, he soon ac- 
quired an ascendancy over the feeble and narrow . 
genius of Peynier, and governed the colony in his 
name. His penetration easily made him discover 
that, in order effectually to disturb the new settle- 
men, it was absolutely necessary to prevent.a 
coalition of interests between the colonial assem- 
bly, and the free people of colour. He therefore 
proclaimed himself the patron and protector of 
the mulattoes, and courted them on all occasions, 
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with such assiduity and success, as gained over the 
whole body. 

It seems however esieuiadAl piebdile that the 
peaee of the country would have been preserved, 
notwithstanding the machinations: of Peynier, and 
Mauduit, if the planters, true to their own cause, 
had remained united among themselves. But, un- 
fortunately, the provincial assembly of the North 
was induced, through misrepresentation or envy, to 
counteract, by all possible means, the proceedings 
of the general assembly at St. Mare. | Thus, discord 
and dissension every where prevailed ; and appear- 
ances seemed to indicate an approaching civil war, 
even before the plan for the new constitution was 
published. This was contained in the famous de- 
cree of the general colonial assembly of the 28th of 


May ; a decree, which having been. the subject of. 


much animadversion, and made the ostensible mo- 
tive, on the part of the executive power, for com- 
mencing hostilities, it is proper to state at large. 

It consisted of ten fundamental positions, which 
are preceded by an introductory discourse or pre- 
amble (as usual in the French decrees) wherein, 
among other considerations, it is stated, as an ac- 
knowledged principle in the French constitution, 
that the right in the crown to confirm the acts of the 
legislature, is a prerogative, inherent and incommu- 
micable: of course that it cannot be delegated to a 
colonial governor, whose authority is precarious 
and suborditiate. The articles are then subjoined, 
in the order and words following : 

“I. The legislative authority, in every thing 
which relates to the internal concerns of the co- 
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“CHAP. lony ¢ regime’ interieur), is vested in ‘the assembly: i 
gal of its representatives, which shall be called the Ge- 


1790. 


| ed by the king. 


neral Assembly of the French Part of St. Domingo. 


a No act of the legislative body, in what res — 
‘Tates to the internal concerns of the colony, shall 
be considered as a law definitive, unless it be made — 
by the representatives of the French part of St. i; 


Domingo, freely and legally ‘chosen, and ‘confirm- 


oe ci 


3. In cases of urgent necessity, a inidcininees de 
cree of the general assembly, in what relates to the 


a ae 


internal concerns of the colony, shall be considered _ 


as a law provisional. In all such cases, the decree 


shall be notified forthwith to the governor-general, 


who, within ten days after such notification, shall : 


cause it to be published and enforced, or transmit 

to the general assembly his observations thereon. | 
4. The necessity of the case on which the exe- 

cution of such provisional decree is to’ depend, 


shall be a separate question, and be carried in the. 


affirmative by a majority of two-thirds of the ge- 
neral assembly ; the names and numbers being 
taken down. (Prises par Cappel nominel). 

_ 5, Tf the governor-general shall send down his 


observations on any such decree, the same shall be . 


entered in the journals of the general assembly, who 


shall then proceed to revise Nha decree, and consi- — 


der. the observations thereon in three several sit- 


tings. The votes for confirming or annulling the, 


decree shall be given in the-words Ves or No, and 
a minute of the: ‘proceedings shall be signed by the. 
members present, in which shall be enumerated 
the votes on each side of the question; and if 
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there appears a majority of two-thirds for confirm- 
ing the decree, it shall be immediately enforced by 
the governor-general. 

6. As every law ought to be founded on the 
consent of those who are to be bound by it, the 
French part of St. Domingo shall be allowed to 
propose regulations concerning commercial arrange- 
ments, and the system of mutual connection (rap- 
ports commerciaur, et autres rapports communs), and 
the decrees which the national assembly shall make 
in all such cases shall not be enforced in the colony, 
until the general aii shall have consented 
thereto. 

7. In cases of pressing EE the importa- 
tion of articles for the support of the inhabitants 
shall not be considered as any breach in the system 
of commercial regulations between St. Domingo 
and France; provided that the decrees to be made 
in such cases by the general assembly, shall be sub- 
mitted to the revision of the governor-general, under 
the same conditions and modifications. as are pre- 
scribed in articles 8 and 5 | 

8. Provided also, that every legislative act 
the general assembly, executed provisionally, 
eases of urgent necessity, shall. be past 
forthwith for the royal sanction. . And if the king 
shall refuse his consent to any such act, its ex- 
ecution shall be suspended, as soon as the king’s 
refusal shall be legally notified to the general as- 
sembly, 
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9. A new general assembly shall be chosen every. | 


two years, and none of the members who have 
VOL. IIL. D 
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dent. 


10, The. Tal ey decree, that the. pre- 
aeiiae,, articles, as forming part of the constitution 
of.the French colony in St. Domingo, shall be im-. 
mediately transmitted to France for the acceptance 
of the national assembly and the king. They shal 
likewise be transmitted to all the parishes and. dis- 
tricts of He colony, and be notified to the governor- 
general.” 

-That a decree.of such dha inches taal and 
magnitude should have excited very general, dis- 
quisition in the colony, and have produced :mis- 


“representation and clamour, even among men. of 


very opposite sentiments and tempers, is no way 
surprising. It must be allowed, that some of the 
articles are irreconcileable to every just principle 
of,colonial subordination. The refusing to allow 
a negative voice to the representative of the king, 
1 repugnant to all the notions which an English- 
man is taught to entertain of a monarchical go- 
vernment, however limited: and. the declaration 
that no decree of the national assembly concern- 
ing, . the colony, in cases of exteiior. regulation, 
should be in force until confirmed by the colonial 
assembly, was such an extravagant assumption of 


imperial authority, in a subordinate part of the 


French i as I believe is without a prece- 


All that. can be urged in extenuation seems to 
be, that, the: circumstances of the case were novel, 
and the members. of the colonial assembly unexpe- 
rienced in the. business of legislation. That they 
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had any serious intention of declaring the colony CHAP. 
an independent state, in imitation of the English ey, 


American provinces, it is impossible to believe. 

Nevertheless, the decree was no sooner promul- 
gated, than this notion was industriously propa- 
gated by their enemies from one end of the colony 
to the other ; and when this report failed to gain 
belief, it was pretended that the colony was sold 'to 
the English, and that the members of the general 
assembly had received and divided among’ thent- 
selves forty millions of livres as the purchase 
money. £0 

If recent events had not demonstrated ‘the €x- 
treme credulity and jealous temper of the Frefich 
character, it would be difficult to believe that 
charges, thus wild and unsupported, could have 
made an impression on the minds of any consider- 
able number of the people. So great however 
was the effect produced by them, as to occasion 
some of the Western parishes to recal their depu- 
ties; while the inhabitants of Cape Francois took 
measures still more decisive: they renounced obe- 
dience to the general assembly, and presented a me- 
morial to the governor, requesting him to dissolve 
it forthwith; declaring that they -considered the 
colony as lost, unless he proceeded with the utmost 
vigour and promptitude in depriving that body of 
all manner of authority. 

M. Peynier received this address with secret 
‘satisfaction. It seemed indeed to be the policy of 
both parties to reject all thoughts of’compromise 
by negociation ; and there occurred at this junc- 
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re ft 30) aViok 
ture i ac ircumstance ‘which: ‘would probably. have 
ren dered ¢ all negociation « abortive, had it been at- 


Hii GS t fay is 


| tempted, i In the harbour of Port. au ‘Prince 


aship, of the line called ‘the Leopard, “Sinbad 


by M . Galisoniere. _ This officer, co- -operating i in 
the views of Peynier and Mauduit, ‘made ¢ _ sump- 
tuous entertainment for the partizans “of ‘those 
gentlemen ; and by this, or some other parts ‘of his 


conduct, gave offence to his sailors. ‘Whether 


| these.1 men had felt the influence of. corruption i 


asserted by one party) or were actuated S olely by 
one of those unaccountable freaks to which sea- 
men are particularly subject, the fact certainly’ is, 
that, _they withdrew their obedience from | their 
proper officer, and declared themselyes tot be in’ the 
interests. of the. colonial assembly! ‘Theit aati 
became at length s sO. turbulent. and ‘Seditious, as ‘to 
induce M. Galisoniere to quit the ship; where- 
upon the crew gave the command | to one Of he 
lieutenants. The assembly, perceivin “the advan- 
| AO Oe ified ot ory 
tages to. be derived from this event, imm diately 
transmitted a, vote of thanks to the seamen ‘ae their 
patriotic conduct, and required them, i in the ni ime 
ahd the law and the- king, to detain the ship in the 
roa oad, and, await. their further orders. The sailors, 
grati tified, v with this acknowledgment, promised ne 


Peeyt Pry 
dience, and aflixed. the vote of thanks ¢ on tt fe malt 


mast of the ship. Some partizans “of the assein Mt 
the same, time took ossession of a powe 

about i SARIS “barbrind oled Bat son ng | pol bauol 
magazine at Leogane,, 


sila br Ne gia rote abagirs, 


‘A civil war seemed now to be Aaetvable’ Two 
days after’ the vote-ef thanks‘had been:transmitted 
from St. Marc's to the crew of the Leopard, M. 
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Peynier _ issued a proclamation to dissolve the ge- CHAP: 
neral assembly. “He charged the | members with Gane. 


entertaining projects ‘of independency, and assert- 
ed that they had treacherously possessed them- 
selves of one of the king’s ships by corrupting 
the crew. He pronounced the members, and all 
‘their adherents, traitors to their country, and ene- 
mies to the nation and the king: declaring that 
it was his intention to employ all the force he could 
collect to defeat their projects, and bring them to 
condign punishment ; and he called on all officer Sy 
civil “and military, for their co-operation ‘and 
support. 

His first proceedings were directed Agalfist the 
committee of the Western provincial assembly.— 
This body held its meetings at Port au Prince, 
and in the exercise of its subordinate functions, 
during the intermission of that assembly, had ma- 
saitemtad such zealous attachment to the general 
assembly at St. Marc, as exposed its members to 
the resentment of the governor and his party. Tt 
was determined therefore, at a council held’ the 
same day, to arrest their persons the following 
night, and M. Mauduit undertook to conduct the 
enterprize. Having been informed that this .com- 
mittee held consultations at midnight, he selected 
about one hundred of his soldiers, and formed ‘a 
scheme to seize the members at their place of 
meeting. On arriving however at the house, he 
found it protected by four hundred of the national 
guards.* A skirmish endued ; but the circum- 


* The troops in St. Domingo, called the National Guards; 
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stances attending it are so. variously related, that no 
precise) account can be given of the particulars; 

nor is it ascertained eohich: party gave the first fire. 
Nothing further is certainly known, than that two 
men were killed on the part of the assembly,—that 
several were wounded on both. sides, and that. M. 
Mauduit returned without effecting any purpose 


‘but that of seizing and bearing away in triumph, 


the national colours ;—a circumstance which after- 
bigrin as will be seen in the sequel, cost him his life. 

\ The general assembly, on receiving intelligence 
of this attack, and of the formidable preparations 
that were making for directing hostilities against 
themselves, summoned the people, from all. parts 
of the colony, to hasten, properly armed, to. pro- 
tect their representatives; and most of the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring parishes. obeyed. the 
summons. The ship Leopard was brought from 
Port au Prince to St. Marc’s for the same pur- 
pose. On the other hand, the Northern, provin- 
cial assembly joined the party of the governor, and 
sent to his assistance a detachment from the.re- 
gular troops in that quarter, which was joined by 
a‘ body of two hundred people of colour. . A.much 
greater force was collected at the same time in. the 
Western ‘province by M. Mauduit, and the .pre- 
parations on: both sides threatened. an, obstinate 


iin whiny Wy penne, sri by one of those won- 


were; bee eae more than the colonial militia, T ‘hey 
were new organized in 1789, on the model of the national 


: guards i in the mother-country, and bore the same colours, 


sad assomed ay none name, iW Si) oO) iagantrn 
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dérfal eccentricities:in the human mind:whichcane  cHar. 
seldom displayed except in times of public:-come kw 


motion, a stop was put to the immediate shedding 179%: 


of blood, by the sudden and» unexpected determi- 
nation of the general assembly to undertake a 
voyage to France, and justify their conduct to the 
king and the national assembly in person. Their 
_ motives were thought the more laudable, as great 
part’of the Western and Southern provinces gave 
a’ decided approbation of their conduct, and armed 
in ‘a very short time two thousand men in ‘their 
défence; which were in full march. for Port: au 
Pyinte. Their resolution however was fixed, and 
accordingly, of about one hundred members;=to 
which the colonial assembly was reduced. by sick 
néss and desertion, no less than eighty-five: (of 
whot’ sixty-four were fathers of families) actu- 
ally embarked on board the Leopard, and-on.the 
8th of August, took their departure for Europe: 
a proceeding which created as much surprise Jn 
the governor and his party, as admiration and ap- 
plause among the people at large. Persons of. all 
anks accompanied the members to the place of 
embarkation, pouring forth prayers for their suc- 
‘ess, atid shedding tears of sensibility and, affec- 


tion for a conduct which was very generally can-. 


*sidered’as noble a: proof of self-denial, and as sig- 
al an instance of heroic virtue’ and, , christian 
forbearance as any age has exhibited. A momen- 
“tary calm followed this event the» parties: “in 
arms appeared. mutually disposed “to submit ‘their 
differences to the wisdom.and justice of the king 
and the nattonal assembly, and M. Pevnier re- 
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CHAP. sumed, though with a trembling hand; «therreins: of 
Saw government. bee! on CSIb 


1790,” 


Such was the issue of the first attempt to estab= 
lish a. free constitution. in. the. French: part of St. 
Domingo, on the system of a limited monarchy ; 


and it affords occasion for some important reflec! 


tions... That the general colonial assembly, in 
their decree of the 28th of May, exceeded the 
proper boundary of their constitutional functions, 
has. been frankly admitted. This irregularity 
however, might have been corrected: without 
blagdshed or violence; but there is. this misfore 
tune, attending every deviation: from the rulevof 
right, that,.in, the conflict of contending factions; 
the excesses of. one party are ever considered asthe’ 
fullest justification for the outrages of the votherd: 
For, some parts: of their. conduct an \apology may” 
be offered... The measure, of, securing, to stheir’ ine: 
terests the erew. of. the Leopard, and ithe seizure of 


the, magazine at. Leogane; maybe» vindicated Yon 


% 


the, plea, of self-defence, .) It.:cannots bésdoubted’ 
thar M. Peynier.had,long «meditated how*best to 
restore .the.ancient despotic. system, and that; 
jointly. with, M, Mauduit and. others,” he had made 
Preparations. for that purpose. * He had written: 
to;.M. Luzerne, the minister in France; !that»he 
never intended the colonial. assembly »tooaneéet’; 


and let it be told in this place, in Justice to the | 


French ministry, that the «answer which’ He’ re- 
e ° ° ‘ e ° ee. 
celved contained a tacit disapprobation of his mea- 
‘ a 
sures; for M. Luzerne recommended moderate 


and conciliatory councils. The governor proceed- 
ed notwithstanding in the same carcer, and dis- 
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trustful perhaps of the fidelity of the Frenclr cilia 
diers, he made application (as appeared ‘afterward)’ 
to the governor of the Havannah for @ reimforce- 
ment of Spanish troops from Cuba. It is ‘eviderit’ 
therefore that he concurred entirely in the’ plans ‘of 
Mauduit for effectuating a countér-revolution ;° and” 
hence it is reasonable to conclude, that the disdied’ 
and distrust which prevailed among the inhabitants; 


and above all the fatal dissensions that alenated” 


the provincial assembly of the North, from the ge- 


neral assembly at St. Marc’s, were industriouwsly fo- 


mented and encouraged by M. Peynier and*his ad 


herents. Concerning the members of the: colonial- 
assembly, their prompt and decisive detertiihation P 


to repair to’ France, and surrender their persons to 


the supreme government, obviates all impeachment 
of their loyalty. ‘Their attachment to the ‘mother-- 
country was indeed secured by too many ties of in=" 


terest and self-preservation to be doubted. 
Of their reception by the national assembly, and 
the proceedings adopted in consequence of their ar- 


rival in Europe, I shall hereafter have occasion to 


speak. A pause’in’ this place seems ‘requisite ;-— 


for I have now to introduce to tbe reader the 


mournful! history of an’ unfortunate individual, over 
whose sad fate (however we: may condemn: his vasht 
and: aikveontentsth monly et ‘panini he nein il 
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CHAPTER Iv. “ 
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F ROM: ilies first meeting of the rent ‘debeibasinal 
St. Domingo, to its dinerihachee and dispersion, as 
related in the preceding chapters, the coloured peo- 
ple resident within the colony remained: ony:the 
whole more peaceable and orderly than might have 
been expected. The temperate and lenient: dispo- 
sition manifested by the assembly towards)-thena, 
produced a beneficial and decisive. effect. iny:the. 
Western and: Southern provinces, and although 300 
of them from these provinces, had. been persuaded 
by M. Mauduit to join the foree under his com- 
mand, they very soon became» sensible oftheir 
error, and, instead of marching towards) St. Mare, 
as Mauduit proposed, they demanded and obtained 
their dismission, and returned quietly to their re- 
spective habitations. Such of the: mulatto, people 
however as resided at that juncture in ithe:mother- 
country, continued ina far more hostile disposition; 
and’ they °were encouraged: in their animosity to- 
wardsithe’white colonists: by parties of very differ- 
ent descriptions. The colonial decree of the 28th 
of May,°1790,:.vas no ssooner made. known in 
France,:than, it excited: universal clamour. Many 
persons who concurred in nothing else, united their 
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‘voices in reprobating the conduct of the sts 
of St. Domingo. The adherents of the ancient go- 
vernment were joined on this occasion by the parti- 

zans of democracy and republicanism. To the lat- 
ter, the constitution of 1789 was even more odious 
than the old tyranny; and these men, with the 
deepest and darkest designs, possessed all. that 
union, firmness, and perseverance which were ne- 
cessary to their purposes; and which, as the world 
has beheld, have since rendered them irresistible. 
These two factions hoped to obtain very different 
ends, by the same means; and there was another 
party who exerted themselves with equal assiduity 


in promoting public confusion : these were the dis- 


cordant class of speculative reformers, whom.it was 
impossible to reconcile to the new government, be- 
cause every man among them had probably formed 
a favourite system in his own imagination which he 
was eager to recommend to others... I do not con- 
sider the philanthropic society, called Amis des 
Noirs, as another distinct: body, because it ap- 
pears tome that they were. pretty equally divided 
between the democratic party, and the class last 
mentioned. Strengthened by such auxiliaries, it is 
not surprising that the efforts of this society should 
have operated powerfully on the minds of those 
who were taught to consider their personal wrongs 
as the cause of the nation, and have driven some of 


them into the wildest excesses of fanaticism and. 


fury. | 
Among such of these unfortunate people resi- 
dent in France as were thus inflamed into madness, 
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was a young man under, thirty, years of age, named 
, James, Oge : he. was. born i In St. Domingo, of amu-- 
latto woman, who still possessed a coffee plantation 
in the northern province,. about. thir ty. miles from 
Cape Francois, whereon she lived very creditably, 
and, found ‘means out of its profits to educate her 
son at Paris, and even. to support. him there in 
some degree of affluence, after he had obtained 
the age of manhood. His reputed father, a white 
planter, of some account, had been dead ‘several 
YEATSy 45: 

.Ogé had been introduced to the meetings POF the 
Aniis des. Noirs, under the patronage of Gregoire, 
Brissot,* La Fayette, and Robespierre,f the Jead- 
ing menibers of that society ; and was by them i ini- 
tiated into the popular doctrine of equality, and the 
xights of man. Here it was that he first learnt the 
miseries of his condition ; the cruel w rongs and 
contumelies to which he and all his mulatto brethren 
were exposed in the West Indies, and the monstrous 
Injustice and absurdity of that prejudice, i which, 
“ (said Gregoire) estimating a man’s merit by ‘the 
“ colour of his skin, has placed at an immense dis- 
“ tance fronr each other the children of the same 
‘parent; a prejudice which stifles the voice of 
“nature, and breaks the bands of fraternity asun- 
“ der.” : 

That these are great evils must be frankly aoe | 
ted, and it would ‘tess been fortunate if such men 
as Brissot and Gregoire, instead of bewailing their 


* Guillotined October 31, 1793. tT Guillotined 
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existence and’ magnifying their extent, had® ‘applied CHAP. 


their talents in considering of the’ best A seominc 
means of redressing them, 

But thesé persons had other jects in view ;— 
their aim, as I have shewn, was not to reform; but 
to destroy; to excite convulsions in’ every ‘part’ of 
the French empire; and the ill-fated Ogé became 
the tool, and was afterwards the victim, Pot hoe 
guilty ambition. 

~ He had been led to believe, that the Role iy 
of coloured people in the French islands were’ pre- 
pated to rise up as one man against their oppres- 
sors 5 that nothing but a dadieet leader was’ want- 
ing, to Set them into action ; and fondly conceivitig 
that he possessed in his own person all the qualifies 
of an able general, he determined to proceed to'St. 
Domingo by the first opportunity. To cherish the 
conceit of his own importance, and animate his’ ex- 
ertions, the society procured him the rank of Tieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army of one of ae German 
electors. | eit 

_ As it was found difficult to export a sufficient 
quantity of arms and ammunition from France, 
without attracting the notice of the government, 
and awakening suspicion among the planters resi- 
dent in the mother-country, fia. society resolved’ ‘to 
_ procure those articles in North America, and it 
was, ‘recommended to Ogé to make’ a’ circuitous 
yo yage for that purpose. © Accordingly, ‘beitig fit 
nished with money and letters of credit, he em- 
_ barked for. New England in ithe paths of J uly 

yeuraaet | 


But, notwithstanding the caution that was ob- 


-" ate 


1790. 
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CHAP. served in this instance; the whole ‘project was~ pub - 
we licly known at’ Paris ‘previous to: Oge’s' embarka- 


1790. 


tion ; and notice of the scheme, and even'a portrait 
of Ogé himself, were transmitted to St. Domingo 
long’before his arrival in that island. He® Bete 


-Janded: ‘there, from an American sloop, on the 12th 


of October 1790, and found means to convey un- 
discovered the arms and ammunition’ which he had 
purchased, to the place which his brotlier: had pre- 
sion for their reception. aA SPN 

The first notice which the wheter ibaa! re- 
vive of Ogé’s arrival, was from “himself.” “He 
dispatched a letter to the governor (Peynier) where- 
in, after reproaching the governor and his prede- 
cessors with the non-execution of the Code ‘Noir, he 
demands, in very imperious terms, that the provi- 
sions of that celebrated statute should be enforced 
throughout th ecolony ; he requires that the privileges 
enjoyed by one class of inhabitants (the whites) 
should be extended to all persons without distinc- . 
tion: declares himself the protector of the’ mulat- 
toes, and announces his intention of taking up arms 
in their behalf, unless their wrongs risa be re- 
dressed. 

About six weeks had intervened between the 
landing of Ogé, and the publication of this man- 
date; in all which time he and his two brothers 
had exerted themselves to the utmost in spreading 
disaffection, and exciting revolt among the mulat- 
toes. Assurances were held forth that all the in- 
habitants of the mother country were disposed to 
assist them in the recovery of their rights, and it 
was added, that the king himself was favourably in- 


~ 


clined to their. causes. ee were distributed 
to some, and money to. others... But, notwithstand- 
ing all. these efforts, and that the temper of the 
times was favourable to, his views, Ogé was not 
able to allure to his standard above 200 followers : 
and of these, the major part were raw and i igncrant 
youths, unused to discipline, and averse to all man- 
ner of subordination and order. | 

He established his camp at a place -called 
Grande Riviere, about fifteen miles from Cape 
Francois, and appointed his two brothers, together 
with one Mark Chavane, his lieutenants. Chavane 
was fierce, intrepid, active, and enterprising ; prone 
to mischief, and thirsty for vengeance. Ogé ‘him- 
self, with all his enthusiasm, was naturally mild and 
humane; he -cautioned his followers against the 
shedding innocent blood ; but little regard was paid 
to his wishes in this respect: the first white man 


that fell in their way they murdered on the spot; 


a second, of the name of Sicard, met the same fate; 
and. itis related, that their cruelty towards such 
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persons of their own complexion as refused to join 


inthe revolt was extreme. A mulatto-man of some 
property being urged to follow them, pointed. to his 
wife and six children, assigning the largeness of his 
family as a motive for wishing to remain quiet. 
This conduct was considered as contumacious, and 
it is asserted, that not only the man himself, but 
the whole of his family, were massacred without 
mercy. 

Intelligence was no sooner received at the town 
of Cape Francois of these enormities, than the in- 
habitants proceeded with the utmost vigour and 
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cHap, unanimity, to adopt measures for suppressing the 
~~ revolt.. Aibody of regular troops, and the Cape 


1790. 


regiment of militia, were forthwith dispatched for 
that purpose. They soon invested the camp of the 
revolters, who made less resistance than might have 
been expected from men in their desperate circum- 
stances. The rout became general; many of them 
were killed, and about sixty made prisoners: the 
rest dispersed themselves in the mountains. Ogé 
himself, one of his brothers, and Chavane his asso- 
ciate, took refuge in the Spanish territories. Of 
Ogé’s other brother no intelligence was ever after 
wards obtained. 

After this unsuccessful attempt of Osé, ial his 
escape from justice, the disposition of the white 
inhabitants in general towards the mulattoes, was 
sharpened into great animosity. The lower elasses 


in particular, (those whom the coloured people call - 


les petits blancs) breathed nothing but vengeance 
against them; and very serious apprehensions were 
entertained, in all parts of the colony, ofa : proscrip- 
tion and massacre of the whole body. 
Alarmed by reports of this kind, and the ap- 
pearances which threatened them from all quarters, 
the mulattoes flew to arms in many places. They 
formed camps at Artibonite, Petit Goaves, Jeremie, 
and Les Cayes. But the largest and most formidable 
body assembled near the little town of Veretée. The 
white inhabitants collected themselves in considera- 
ble force in the neighbourhood, and Colonel Mau- 
duit, with a corps of two hundred men from the 
regiment of Port au Prince, hastened to their 
assistance ; but neither party proceeded to actual — 


ST. DOMINGO, 
hostility. M. ‘Mauduit even left his detachment at 
the ] port of St. Marc, thirty- Six ‘miles from Verette, 
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ahd proceeding singly. and unattended to the camp of “1790. 


the mulattoes, had a conference with their leaders. 
What passed on that occasion was never publicly 
divulged. It is certain, ‘that the mulattoes retired 
to their habitations” in consequence of it}; but the 
silence and secrecy of M. Mauduit, and his influ- 
ence over tliem, gave occasion to very unfavourable 
suspicions, by no means tending to conciliate the 
different classes of the inhabitants to each other. 
He was charged with having traiterously persuaded 
them not to desist from thee purpose, but’ only to 
postpone their vengeance to a more favourable op- 
portunity; assuring them, with the utmost solem- 
nity and apparent sincerity, that the king himself, 
and all the friends of the ancient government, were 
secretly attached to their cause, and would avow 
and support it whenever they could do it with ad- 


vantage; and that the time was not far distant, &c. 


He is said to have pursued’ the same line of con- 
duct atJeremie, Les Cayes, and all the places which 
he visited. Every where he held secret consulta- 
tions with the chiefs of the-mulattoes, and those 
people every where immediately dispersed. At 
Les Cayes, a skirmish had happened before his 
arrival there, in which about fifty persons on both 
sides had lost their lives, and preparations were 


making to renew hostilities. The persuasions of - 


M. Mauduit effected a truce; but Rigaud, the 

leader of the mulattoes in that quarter, openly 

declared that it was a transient and deceitful calm, 
VOL, III. E 
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cuaP. and that no peace )would be permanent, until,one 


Kel class of people had ext 


~ 1790. 
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rminated the others.) 4) 
>. In, November 1790, M. Peynier resigned, the 


government'to the lieutenant-general, and. embarked 
for) Europe ;--accircumstance; which-proved highly 


pleasing to the major, part,of the planters :---and 


the: first measure of M. Blanchelande,* | the new 


commander in»chief was considered as the. earnest 
of a decisive and-vigorous administration, He made 
a peremptory demand. of Ové and. his .associates - 


from the Spaniards; and the manner. in) which it 


was) enforced, induced an immediate compliance 
therewith. ‘The wretched Ogé, and his companions 
ino misery,. were delivered. over, the, Jatter, end. of 
December, to a detachment of French. troops, and 
safely. lodged in the jail of Cape. Francois, with the 
prisoners formerly. taken ;.. and a, commission, was 
soon afterwards issued to bring them to trial...» 

Their examinations were long and. frequent 


aes 


ants in the beginning of March,. 1791, sentence was 


pronounced. ...,l'wenty of Ogé’s deluded followers, 
among) them his own. brother, were. condemned to 
be.hanged.. To Ogé himself, and. his lieutenant 
Chavane, a more terrible punishment was.allotted f 
they were, adjudged. to be. broken ,alive;.. and, left 
to perish.in that dreadful situation, on the.wheel.., ; 
plod The,beld, and hardened, Chavane . met. his,fate 
with unusual firmness, and suffered not a,.groan, to. 
escape him,,during the extremity.,of -his torture.: 
but the fortitude. of Ové desertion pees 
PFO OF BT OTR 21 CO Wiles 
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with many teary, andan abject’spirit. ‘He promised sagas 


to make great discoveriés if his life was: ‘spared, de 


claring that he had’an important séeret to Comimu- 
nicate. Avrespite of twenty-four hours was ‘accord! 
ingly granted ; but it was not made known ‘to’ the 
public, at that time, that he divulged: any thing’ of 
importance. His secret, if any he me, was or 
Hevea to have died with ‘him. 

“©It was discovered, however, about nine’ amelie 
afterward, that this most unfortunate young man 
had not only made a full confession ‘of the’ facts 
that I have related, but also disclosed the dreadful 
plot in agitation, and the miseries at that moment 
impending over the colony. His last solemn decla- 
rations and dying confession, sworn to and signed 
by himself the day before his execution, were actu- 
ally produced ; wherein he details at large the mea- 
sures which the coloured’ people had fallen upon to 
excite the negro slaves to rise into rebellion. He 
points out the chiefs by name, and relates that, not- 
withstanding his own defeat, a general revolt would 
aétually have taken place in the month of February 
preceding, if an extraordinary flood of rain, and 
cohsequent inundation from the rivers, had not pre- 
yented it. He declares that the ringleaders. still 
maintained the same atrocious naan, -and’ held 
their meetings in certain subterranean passages, oF 
caves, in db! parish of La Grande Riviere, to which 
he offersy if his life might be spared, to conduct a 
body of troops, so that the conspirators might be 
secured. 


The persons before whom this aoneaton and 
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narrative »were’ made, were the commissioners. ap- 

pointed © for’ the purpose of taking Ogé’s examina- 

tion, by the superior council of the Northern pro- 

vince; of which body, they were also members.* 

Whether this court (all the members of which were 

devotedly attached to the ancient system) deter- 

mined of itself to suppress evidence of such great 

concern to the colony, or was directed on this occa- 
sion by the superior officers in the administration of 
the government, has never been clearly made known. 

Suppressed it certainly was, and the miserable Ogé 
hurried to immediate:execution ; seemingly to pre- 
vent the further communication and full: disclosure 

of so weighty a secret! ; 


- Christian’ charity might lead us to suppose that 
the commissioners by whom Ogé’s examination was 
taken, disregarded and neglected (rather than sup- 
pressed) his information; considering it merely, 
as the shallow artifice of a miserable man to obtain 
a mitigation of the dreadful punishment which 
avvateedl him, and utterly unworthy of credit. ‘It 
does not appear, however, that the commissioners 
made this excuse for themselves ; and the caution, 
circumspection, and’ secrecy which marked their 
conduct, leave no room for such a supposition. The 
planters at large scrupled not to declare, that the 
royalists in the colony, and the philanthropic and 
republican party in the mother-country, were 
equally criminal; and themselves made victims to 
the blind purposes, and unwarrantable passions, - 
two desperate-and malignant factions. 


* Their names were Antoine Eticnne Ruotte, and Fran- 
gois J i de Vertierres. 
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Of men who openly and armed esas at the CHAP. 
subversion of all good order and subordination, we oe 


may easily credit the worst; but it will be dificult 
to point out any principle of rational policy bs y 
which the royalists could have been influenced to 
concur in the ruin of so noble and beautiful a part 
of the French empire. T heir conduct therefore 
remains wholly inexplicable, or we must admit they 
were guided by a spirit of Machiavelian policy—a 
principle of refined cunning, which always defeats 
its own purpose. ‘They must have encouraged the 
vain aud fallacious idea that scenes of bloodshed, 

devastation, and ruin, in different parts of the 
French dominions, would induce the great body of 


the people to look back with regret to their former’ 


government, and lead them by degrees to co-operate 
in.the scheme of effecting a counter-revolution ; re- 


garding the evils of anarchy as less tolerable than’ 


the dead repose of despotism. If such were their 
motives, we can only ascribe them to that infatua- 
tion with which Providence (as wise men have ob- 


served, and history evinces) anes a people devoted to 


dest ruction. 
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CHAPTER. V. ae 
| WE. + s2y Go Piha 
oY SPR AADS 
Proveedings in ra sel pre of Colne Mau- 
duit in St. Domingo—and fatal Decree Of. 8, 

National Assembly of the 15th May, vary Ae 
In detailing the Soe story of the Biber: Ogé, 
I have chosen to continue my narrative unbroken: 
but it is now time~to. call the reader homewards, 
and direct his attention to the measures adopted by 
the national assembly, in, consequence. of advices. 
received from all parts of St. Domingo, concerning, 
the proceedings of the colonial aspen winien met. 

at St. Marc’s. n Latiic 

The eighty-five bil Pie shines bert, sr 
for France has already been noticed, arrived, at. 
Brest on the 13th of September, 1790.. ‘They were. . 

received on landing by all ranks of people, and even. 
by men in authority, with congratulation and.shouts, 
of applause. The same honours were shewn, to 
them as would have been paid to the national as- - 
sembly. ‘Their expenses were defrayed, and sums 
of money raised for their future occasions by a 
voluntary and very general subscription; but these 
testimonies of respect and kindness served only to 
increase the disappointment which they soon after- 
wards experienced in the ‘capital; where. avery 
different reception awaited them. They had the 
mortification to discover that their “enemies had 
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been beforehand with them. Deputies were already 
arrived from the provincial assembly in the North, 
who joining with the agents of Peynier and Mau- 
duit, had so effectually prevailed with M. Bamave,* 
the president of the committee for the colonies, 
that they found their cause prejudged, and their 
conduct condemned,” without ‘a hearing. «The 
viational assembly had issued a peremptory order, 


on the 21st of September, directing them. to attend” 


at Paris, and wait there for further directions. 
Their’ prompt obedience to this: order procured 
them! no” favour. They were allowed a single 
audiefice only, and then indignantly dismissed from 
the bar. They solicited a second, and an oppor- 
tunity of being confronted with their adversaries : 
the ‘national assembly refused their request, and 
dirécted the’colonial committee to hasten its report 
concerning their conduct. On the J 1th of October, 
this report was presented by M. Barnave.. It com- 
prehended a detail of all the proceedings of the 
colonial assembly, from its first meeting at St. 
Mare’s, and censured their general conduct in terms 
of great asperity ; representing it as flowing from 
motives of disaffection towards the mother-country, 
dnd an impatience of subordination to constitutional 
authority and good government. ‘The report con- 
cluded by recommending, “ that all the pretended 
‘© decrees and’ acts of the said colonial assembly, 
“‘ should’ be reversed; and pronounced utterly null 
“andlof no effect ; that the said «assembly. should 
“he declared dissolved, and its members. rendered 
MP DE wee an. ObSsIrRY Pen he 
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“ ineligible. and incapable of being delegated, in. 
ie future. to, the colonial assembly of St, Domingo ;. 
“that testimonies of approbation should be trans-. 
‘mitted, to the Northern. provincial assembly, to, 
“ Colonel Mauduit and the regiment. of Port au; 
““ Prince, for resisting the proceedings at St, Mare’s;; 
that the king should be requested to give orders. 
** for the forming a new colonial assembly. on.the, 
“ principles, of the national decree of. the) 8th: of, 
“ March, 1790, and instructions of the 98th of. 
“the same month; finally, that the ci-devant mem= 
“ bers, then in France, should continue. in a. state: 
“ of arrest, until the national assembly might: find, 
“time to signify its further pleasure, concerning: 
“them,” \ decree to this effect was. accordingly, 


voted on the 12th of October, by a very. large 
majority; and the king was requested, at the same. 


time, to send out an augmentation. of force,both, 
naval and military, for the. better supportiagulias 
regal authority i in St. Domingo, Rico: ae wits Hay 

It.is not easy to describe the surprise and indig- 
nation which the news of this decree excited in St. 
Domingo, except among the partizans of the former, 
government, By them it was regarded as the-first: 
step towards the revival of the ancient system; ‘by. 
most other persons it was considered as a derelic-. 
tion by the national assembly of all principle; and: 
the orders for electing a, new colonial assembly were: 
so little regarded, that many of the parishes posi- 
tively. vefidod to choose other deputies until the fate 
of their former members, at that time in+ France, 
should be decided; declaring, that they still con- 
sidered those persons as thé legal representatives 


~ 
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of the colony; One immediate and apparent effect 
of this) decree was; to heighten and inflame ‘the. 
pete resentment against Mauduit and his regi- 
ment. The reader has already been made’ ac- 
quainted with some particulars concerning this 
officer; and to what has been said of his general 
character, and his intemperate zeal for the re-estab- 
lishment of the regal authority in its fullest extent, 
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it may added, that he was the more dangerous, be- | 


cause he was generous in his disposition, and even 
profuse in his bounty, towards his soldiers. In re- 
turn, the attachment of his regiment towards his 
person appeared to exceed the usual limits of tive 
dience and duty.* 

The massacre of this man by those very troops, 
a short time after the notification of the aforesaid 
decree, affords so striking an instance of that cruel 
and ungovernable disposition, equally impetuous 
and inconstant, which prévailed, and I am afraid 
still continues to prevail, amongst the lower classes 
of the people throughout all the French dominions, 
that I conceive a brief recital of the circumstances 
attending his murder will not. be thought an unne- 
cessary dig ession. 

a seennas in a former place, given some account 
of the proceedings of M. Peynier, the late governor, 
against certain persons who composed what was 
called? the committee of the Western “one as- 

syle 
* After/his exam ple they had rejected the national coekade, 
and wore a white feather in their hats, the symbol, or avowed 


signal, of the royal party. 
+ Chap. iii. 
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cuar, sémblyyand:oftheiattempt by M. Mauduit to. seize 
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Fe 


by force ! the individuals; who composed that-com- 
mittee:* This happened on the 29th of July, 17905 
and L.observed that the circumstance of M. Mau-: 
duit’s carrying off the colours from a detachment. 
of the:national guards on that occasion, ultimately) 
terminated in his destruction. © 6 60) We eh anerl: 
coeThe case was, that not only the, detachment 
from whom, their ensign was taken, but the whole 
of the national guards throughout the colony, con- 
sidered this act as the most outrageous and unpar- 
donable insult that could possibly be.offered toa 
body of men, who had sworn fidelity, to. the:new, 
constitution; and nothing but the dread of the. su-. 
perior discipline of the veterans composing the Port 
au Prince regiment (which Mauduit commanded) 
prevented them from exercising exemplary) ven- 
geance on the author of their disgrace. This. regi-: 
ment therefore, being implicated in the crime of 
their, commanding officer, was regaaded by, the 
other troops with hatred and detestation... 

On the 3d of March, 1791, two ships. of the 
line, Le Fougueux. and, Le. Borée,- arrived from 
France, with two battalions of the, regiment, of 
Artois and Normandy; and when it is known, that 
these troops had been visited by the crew of. the. 
Leopard, it will not appear surprising that on their 
landing at Port au Prince, they should have mani-. 
fested the same hostile disposition towards, Mau- 
duit’s regiment, as was. shewn,-by the, national 
guards. »' They refused all manner! of. communica- 
tion or intercourse with them,-and even declined to 
enterinto any of their places of resort... They-eon- 
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sidered, or affected to | consider,. them, as enemiesito 
the colony, and traitors to their country. This ¢on- 
duct in the new comers. towards: the ill-fated. regi- 
ment, soon made’a wonderful impression on the 
minds of both officers and privates of the regiment 
itself; and mutual reproach and accusation spread 
through the whole corps. «The white feather was 
indignantly torn from their hats, and dark and sul- 
len’ looks towards’ their once-loved) commander, 
indicated not only that he had lost their confidence, 
but also that he was the object. of meditated: mis- 
chief. Mauduit soon perceived the full extent of 
his danger, and fearing to involve the governor:(M. 
Blanchelande) and his family, in the ruin) which 
awaited himself, he advised them to make the°best 
of their way to Cape Francois, while they could do 
it with safety; and Blanchelande, for which he was 
afterwards much censured, followed this advice. 
Mauduit then harangued ‘his grenadiers, to whom 
he had always shewn great kindness, and told them 
that he was willing, for the sake of peace, to restore 
to the national troops the colours which he had for- 
merly taken from them; and even to carry them 
with his own hands, at the head of his regiment, 
and deposit them in the church in which they had 
been usually lodged: but he added, that he*de- 
pended on their affection and duty to protect him 
from personal insult, while making this. ample 
apology. The faithless grenadiers ‘declared si 
‘ey would protect him with ther lives. 

The ‘next day the ceremony took pai and 
Mauduit restored the colours, as he had promised, 
before a vast crowd of spectators, At that moment 
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CHAP. one eur his own soldiers cried alia that hte must ask 
Se pardon of the national troops on his. knees ; rf and the 
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whole regiment applauded the proposal. Mauduit 
started back with indignation, and offered his bo- 
som to their swords ;—it was pierced with a. hun. 
dred wounds, all of them inflicted by his own men, 
while not a single hand was lifted up in his defence, 
The spectators stood motionless, either through 
hatred to the man, or surprise at the treachery and 
cowardice of the soldiers: Such indeed was the 
baseness of these wretches, that no modern lan- 
guage can describe, but in terms which would not 
be endured, the horrible enormities that were prac- 
tised on the dead body of their wretched com- 
mander. It was reserved for the present day to 
behold, for the first time, a civilised nation exceed- 
ing in feats of cruelty and revenge the savages of 
North America. I grieve to add, that many other 


dreadful instances might be recited in ROAR IAN 


of this remark. 


\ 


* The following anecdote, though shocking to humanity, 
T have thought too extraordinary to omit. It was communi- 
cated to me by a French gentleman who was at St. Domingo 
at the time, and knew the fact ; but decency has induced me 
to veil it in a learned fino wasi Maupuito viz ‘mortuo, 
unus de militibus, dum cadaver calidum, et cruore adhuc fluente 


— madidum, in pavimentum ecclesia episcopalis jacuit, sicam dis- 


tringens, genitalia coram populo abscidit, et membra truncata in 
cistam componens ad. feminam nobilem, quam amicam Mauduito 
statuit, ut legatum de mortuo attulit. It may afford the reader 
some consolation to find that the murder of their command- 
ing officer, by his own regiment, excited in all the other 
troops no other sentiments than those of indignation against 
his murderers, They were compelled to lay down their arms, 
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_ While these’ shameful enormities were passing CHAP. 
in St. Domingo, the society of Amis des Noirs i in Finer 


the mother-country were but too successfully em- 
ployed in devising projects which gave birth to 
deeds of still greater horror, and produced scenes 
that transformed the most beautiful colony in the 
world into a field of desolation and carnage. 
Although it must have occurred to every un- 
prejudiced mind, from the circumstances that have 
been related concerning the behaviour of the mu- 


lattoes resident in the colony, that the general body 
of those people were by no means averse to conci- 


liation with the whites, yet it was found impossible 
to persuade their pretended friends in Europe to 
leave the affairs of St. Domingo to their natural 
course. Barnave alone (hitherto the most formi- 
dable opponent of the prejudices and pretensions of 


the colonists) avowed his conviction that any further 


interference of the mother- -country in the question 


between the whites and the coloured people, would 


be productive of fatal consequences. Such an opi- 
nion was entitled to greater respect, as coming 
froma man who, as president of the colonial 
committee, must be supposed to have acquired an 


intimate’ knowledge of the subject; but he was’ 


heard without conviction. There are enthusiasts 
in politics as well as in, religion, and it. commonly 
happens with fanatics in each, that the recantation 
of a few-of their number serves only to strengthen 
the errors, and animate the purposes of the rest. 


and were sent prisoners: to France; but I fear they est’ aped 
the punishment due to chet crimes. | 
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cHap. It was mow resolved) by 
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Gregoire, La Fayette, 


< “oe ~_ Brissot;:and some other “pestilent reformers; to’call 
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inthe supreme’ legislative authority of the French 
government to give’ effect “to their ‘projects ; * and 
that the reader may clearly understand 'the® nature 
and complexion of the mischief that was meditated, 
and of. those measures to! which’ the ruin of the 
French ‘part of St Domingo is immediately to be 
attributed, it is necessary, in the first place, to ré- 
cal his attention to the national decree of the 8th 
of March, 1790, of which an account was ah in 
the second chapter. 1 RRA TSSES A 

By that decree, as the oaiel iriued hav@reabind: 
bered, the national assembly, among other things, 
disclaimed all right of interference in the local and 
interior concerns of the colonies; and it cannot’ be 
doubted, that if this declaration had been faithfully 
interpreted and acted upon, it would have contri- 
buted, ina very eminent degree, to the restoration 
of peace and tranquillity in St. Domingo. To ren-— 
der it therefore of as little effect as possible, and to 
add fuel to the fire which perhaps would otherwise 
have become extinguished, it had been insidiously 
proposed’ in the national assembly, within a few 
days after the decree of the $th of March had’ pas- 
sed, to transmit with it to the governor of St. Do- 
mingo,;a code, or chapter, of instructions, for its 
due and punctual ohservance and execution.“ Ac- 
cordingly, on the 28th of the same month, instruc- 
tions which were said to be calculated for that pur- 
pose, were presented and decreed. They consisted 
of eighteen articles, and contained, among other 
things, a direction “ that every person of the age of 


“ twenty-five and upwards, possessing pro 
“ having resided two, years in the.colony, 
“ taxes, should be permitted to vote in. the forma- 
“ tion of the colonial assembly.” . nab dinrrowdy 
, The-friends of the colonists having at that time 
seats in. the national assembly, opposed the mea- 
sure chiefly on the ground of its repugnancy to the 
decree of the 8th; it being evidently, they urged, 
an interference in the local arrangements and inte- 
rior regulations of the colonial government. It 
does, not appear (notwithstanding what has. since 
been asserted to the contrary) that they entertained 
an idea that the mulatto people were directly or in- 
directly concerned... The framers and supporters 
of the. measure pretended. that it went only tothe 
modification of the privilege of voting in the pa- 
rochial meetings, which it. was well known, under 
the old government, had been constituted of white 
persons, only. The coloured people had.in nosin- 
Stance attended those meetings, nor set up a claim, 
or eyen expressed a desire, to take any part in the 
business transacted thereat. But. these instructions 
were no sooner adopted by the national, assembly, 
and converted into a-decree,,than its framers-and 
supporters threw off the mask,-and the mulattoes 
resident in. the mother-country, as well asthe so- 
ciety of Amis. des. Noirs, failed not to apprize their 
friends and, agents in St.. Domingo, that the, people 
of colour, not, being. excepted, were. virtually com- 
prized.in it. .These,. however, not thinking.them- 
selves sufficiently powerful to enforce the claim,, or, 
perhaps, doubting the. real meaning of the decree, 
sent deputies to, France to demand an. explanation 
of it from the national assembly. 
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In the beginning of May, 1791, the considera- 


‘tion of this subject was brought forward by Abbé 
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Gregoire, and’ the claim of the free mulattoes’ to 
the full benefit of the instructions of the 28th of 
March, 1790, and to all the rights and privileges 
enjoyed by the white inhabitants, citizens’ of the 


French colonies, was: supported with’ all that 


warmth and eloquence for which he was distin- 
guished. Unfortunately, at this juncture, the néws 
of the miserable death of Ogé arrived‘at Paris, and 
raised a storm of indignation in the minds of all 
ranks of people, which the’ planters resident in 
France were unable to‘resist. Nothing was heard 
in all companies but declamations against’ their op- 
pression and cruelty. To support and’animate the 
popular outcry against them, a tragedy or panto- 
mime, formed on ‘the story of Ogé, was represent- 
ed on the public theatres. By these, and other 
means, the planters were become so generally odi- 
ous, that for'a time they dared not to appear in the 
streets of Paris. These were the arts by which 
Gregoire, Condorcet, La Fayette, Brissot, and Ro- 
bespierre disposed the public mind to clamour for 
a new and explanatory decree, in which the rights 
of the coloured people should be placed beyond all 
future doubts and dispute. The friends and advo- 
cates of the planters were overpowered and con- 
founded. In vain did they predict the utter de- 
struction of the colonies if such a proposal should 
pass intoa law. ‘ Perish the colonies,” said Ro- 
bespierre, “rather than sacrifice one iota of our 
“ principles.” The majority reiterated the senti- 
ment, and the famous decree of the 15th of May, 
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1791 was pronounced. amidst the Baslannstig and 
applause of the multitude. | | 
By this decree it was declared and enacted, 
“that the people of colour resident in the Raciich 
colonies, born of free parents, were entitled to, as 
of right, and should be allowed the enjoyment of, 
all the privileges of French citizens, and, among 
others, to those of having votes in the choice of 
representatives, and of being eligible to seats both in 
the parochial and colonial assembles.” ‘Thus did the 
national assembly sweep away in a moment all the 
laws, usages, prejudices, and opinions concerning 


these people, which had existed in the French colo- 


nies from their earliest settlement, and tear up: by 
the roots the first principle of a free constitution : 
—a principle founded on the clearest dictates of 
reason and justice, and expressly confirmed to the 
inhabitants of the French West Indies by the na- 
tional decree of the 8th of March, 1790; I mean, 
the sole and exclusive right of passing laws for their 
local and interior ‘regulation and government. The 
colonial committee, of which M. Barnave was :pre- 
sident, failed not to apprise the national assembly 
of the fatal consequences of this measure, and im- 
mediately suspended the exercise of its functions. 


At the same time, the deputies from the colonies. 


signified their purpose to decline any further atten- 
dance. ‘The only effect produced by these mea- 
sures, however, on the national assembly, was an 
order that the three civil commissioners, who had 
been appointed in February preceding for regulat- 
ing the affairs of the colonies on the spot, should 
jmmediately repair thither, and see the national de- 
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crees duly enforced. The consequences in St. Do- 
mingo will be related in the following chapter.* 


* It has been confidentally asserted, that La Fayette, in 
order to secure a majority on this question, introduced into 
the national assembly no less than eighty persons who were 
not members, but who sat and voted as such. This man had 
formerly been possessed of a plantation at Cayenne, with 
seventy negro slaves thereon, which he had sold, without any 
scruple or stipulation concerning the situation of the negroes, 
the latter end of 1789, and from that time enrolled himself. 
among the friends of the blacks. The mere English reader, 
who may be personally unacquainted with the West Indies, 
will probably consider the clamour which was raised on this 
occasion by the French planters as equally illiberal. and un- 
just. ‘The planters in the British West Indies will perhaps 
bring the case home to themselves; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that, supposing the English parliament should © 
pass a law declaring, for instance, the free mulattoes of Ja- 
maica to be eligible into the assembly of that islana, such a 
measure would prove there, as it proved in St. Domingo, the 
declaration of civil war. On mere abstract reasoning this 
may appear strange and unjustifiable; but we must take 
mankind as we find them, and few instances occur in which 
the prejudices of habit, education, and opinion have been 
corrected by force. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Consequences im St. Domingo of the Decree of the 
15th of May—Rebellion of the Negrocs in the 
Northern Province, and pth gael ca committed 

by them—Revolt of the Mulattoes at Mirebalais 

~—Concordat or Truce between the Inhabitants 

of Port au Prince and the Men of Colour, of the 
11th of September—Proclamation by the National 
Assembly of the 20th of September. 
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-I am now to enter on the retrospect of scenes, the yap. 


horrors of which imagination cannot adequately 
conceive nor pen describe. ‘The disputes and con- 


tests between different classes of French citizens; 


and the violences of malignant factions towards 
each other, no longer claim attention. Such a pic- 
ture.of human misery ;—such a scene of woe pre- 
_ sents itself, as no other country, no former age has 
exhibited. Upwards of one hundred thousand 
savage people, habituated to the barbarities of 
Africa, avail themselves of the silence and obscurity 
of the night, and fall on the peaceful and unsus- 
picious i a like so many famished_ tigers 
thirsting for human blood. Revolt, conflagration, 
and massacre, every where mark their progress ; 
and death, in all its horrors, or cruelties and out- 
rages, compared to which immediate death is mercy, 


await alike the old and the young, the matron, the 
, FQ 
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cap. virgin, and the helpless infant. No condition, age, 
Yale or sex is spared. All the shocking and shameful 
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enormities with which the fierce and unbridled pas- 
sions of savage man have ever conducted a war, 
prevail uncontroled. The rage of fire consumes 
what the sword is unable to destroy, and, in a few 
dismal hours, the most fertile and beautiful plains — 
in the world are converted into one vast field of 
carnage ;—a wilderness of desolation ! 

There is indeed too much reason to, believe, 
that these miseries would have occurred in St. Do- 
mingo, in a great degree, even if the proceedings of 
the National Assembly, as related in the latter part 
of the preceding chapter, had been more temperate, 
and if the decree of the 15th of May had never 
passed into a law. The declarations of the dying 
Ogé sufficiently point out the mischief that was 
meditated, long before that obnoxious decree was 
Bail oatelt But it may be affirmed, with truth 
and certainty, that this fatal measure gave life and 
activity to the poison. It was the brand by which 
the flames were lighted, and the combustibles that 
were prepared set into action. Intelligence having 
been received of it at Cape Francois on the 30th 
of June, no words can describe the rage and indig- 
nation which immediately spread throughout the 
colony; and in no place did the inhabitants breathe 
greater resentment than in the town of the Cape, 
which had hitherto been foremost in professions of | 
attachment to the mother-country, and in promot- 
ing the spirit of disunion and opposition in the co- 


' lonial assembly. They now unanimously deter- 
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mined to reject the civic oath, although great pre-  cHap. 
parations had been made for a general federation C2, 


on the 14th of July. The news of this decree 
seemed to unite the most discordant interests. In 
the first transports of indignation it was proposed 
to seize all the ships, and confiscate the effects of 
the French merchants then in the harbour. An 
embargo was actually laid, and a motion was even 
made in the provincial assembly to pull down the 
national colours, and hoist the British standard in 
their room. The national cockade was every where 
trodden under foot, and the governor-general, who 
continued a sorrowful and silent spectator of these 
excesses, found his authority, as representative of the 
parent country, together with every idea of colonial 
subordination in the people, annihilated in a moment. 

The fears and apprehensions which the gover- 
nor felt on this occasion have been well described 
by that officer himself, in a memorial which he 
afterwards published concerning his administration. 
“ Acquainted (he observes) with the genius and 
“ temper of the white colonists, by a residence of 
“¢ seven years in the Windward Islands, and well 
¢ informed of the grounds and motives of their pre- 
“ judices and opinions concerning the people of 
“colour, I immediately foresaw the disturbances 
“ and dangers which the news of this ill-advised 
“ measure would inevitably produce; and not hay- 
“ ing it in my power to suppress the communication 
© of it, I lost no time in apprising the king’s minis- 
“ ters of the general discontent and violent fermen- 
4 tation. which it excited in the colony. To my 
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“own observations, Tadded those of many respect- 
“able, sober, and dispassionate men, whom I 
“ thought it my duty to consult in so critical @ con- 
4 juncture ; and I concluded my letter by expres- 
“sing my fears that this decree would prove the 
“ death-warrant of many thousands of the iha- 
“bitants. ‘The event has mopirnfally verthed a 
“ predictions !” 

On the recommendation of the provincial as- 
sembly of the Northern department, the several 
parishes throughout the colony now proceeded, 
without further hesitation, to the election of de- 
puties for a new general colonial assembly. These 
deputies, to the number of one hundred and 
seventy-six, met at Leogane, and on the 9th of 
August declared themselves the general assembly of 
the French part of St. Domingo. They transacted 
however but little business, but manifested great 
unanimity and temper in their ‘proceedings, and re- 
solved to hold their meetings at Cape Francois, 
whither they adjourned for that purpose, appointing 
the 25th of the same month for ont the 
session. 

In the mean-while, so great was the asitatioalick 
the public mind, M. Blanchelande found it neces- 
sary not only to transmit to the provincial assembly 
of the North a copy of the letter which he men- 
tions to have written to. the king’s ministers, ‘but 
also to accompany it with a solemn assurance, 
pledging himself to suspend the execution of the ob- 
noxious decree, whenever it should come out to him 
properly authenticated ; a measure which too plainly 
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demonstrated that his authority in the colony was 
at an end. 
Justly alarmed at all these proceedings, so 
hostile towards them, and probably apprehensive 
of a general proscription, the mulattoes throughout 
the colony began to collect in different places in 
armed bodies; and the whites, by a mournful fa- 
tality, suffered them to assemble without molesta- 
tion. In truth, every man’s thoughts were directed 
towards the meeting of the new colonial assembly, 
from whose deliberations and proceedings the ex- 
tinction of party, and the full and immediate redress 
of all existing grievances, were confidently expected. 
_M. Blanchelande himself declares, that he cherished 
the same flattering and fallacious hopes. ‘“‘ After 
“ 4 long succession of violent storms, I fondly ex- 
“ pected (he writes) the return of a calm and serene 
“morning. ‘The temperate and conciliating con- 
“ duct of the new assembly, during their short sit- 
“ting at Leogane, the characters of most of the 
“ individual members, and the necessity, so appa- 
“ rent to all, of mutual concession and unanimity 
‘ on this great occasion, led me to think that the 
“ colony would at length see the termination of its 
“ miseries; when, alas, the storm was ready to 
burst, which has since involved us in one com- 
mon destruction !” | 
It was on the morning of the 23d of August, 
just before day, that a general alarm and conster- 
nation spread throughout the town of the Cape. 
The inhabitants were called from their beds by 
persons who reported that all the negro slaves in 
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cHap. the several neighbouring parishes had revolted, and 
VI. 
were at that moment carrying death and desolation 
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over the adjoining large and beautiful plain to the 
north-east. The governor, and most of the mili- 
tary officers on duty, assembled together; but the 
reports were so confused and contradictory, as to 
gain but little credit; when, as day-light began to 
bred, the sudden and successivearrival, with ghastly 
countenances, of persons who had with difficulty 
escaped the massacre, and flown to the town for 
protection, brought a dreadful confirmation of the 
fatal tidings. . 

The rebellion first broke out on a plantation 
called Noé, in the parish of Acul, nine miles only 
from the city. Twelve or fourteen of the ring- 
leaders, about the middle of the night, proceeded to 
the refinery, or sugar-house, and tet ne on a young 
man, the refiner’s apprentice, dragged him to the 
front of the dwelling-house, and there hewed him 
into pieces with their cutlasses : his screams brought 
out the overseer, whom they instantly shot. .The 
rebels now found their way to the apartment of the 
refiner, and massacred him in his bed. A) young 
man lying sick in a neighbouring chamber, was left 
apparently dead of the wounds inflicted. by their 
cutlasses: he had strength enough however to 
crawl to the next plantation, and relate the horrors 
he had witnessed. He reported, that all. the whites 
of the estate which he had left: were murdered, 
except only the surgeon, whom the rebels had com- 
pelled to accompany them, on the idea, that they 
might stand in need of his professional assistance. 
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Alarmed by this intelligence, the persons to whom 
it was communicated immediately sought their 
safety in flight. What became of the poor youth I 
have never been informed. 

The revolters (consistiag now of all the slaves 
belonging to that plantation) proceeded to. the 
house of a Mr. Clement, by whose negroes also they 
were immediately joined,-and both he and his re- 
finer were massacred. The murderer of Mr. 
Clement was his own postilion, a man to whom he 
had always shewn great kindness. The other white 
people on this estate contrived to make their 
escape. ; 

At this juncture, the negroes on the plantation 
of M. Flaville, a few miles distant, likewise rose 
and murdered five white persons, one of whom (the 
procureur or attorney for the estate) had a wife and 
three daughters. These unfortunate women, while 
imploring for mercy of the savages on their knees, 
beheld their husband and father murdered before 
their faces. For themselves, they were devoted to 
a more horrid fate, and were carried away captives 
by the assassins. 

The approach of day-light served only to dis- 
cover sights of horror. It was now apparent. that 
_ the negroes on all the estates in the plain acted in 
concert, and a general massacre of the whites took 
place in every quarter. On some few estates, in- 
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deed, the lives of the women were spared, but they — 


were reserved only to gratify the brutal appetites of 
the raffians ; and it is shocking to relate, that ees 
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of them suffered violation on the dead bodies of 
their husbands and fathers ! has 

In the town itself, the general belief for some 
time was, that the revolt was by no means an ex- 
tensive, but a sudden and partial insurrection only. 
The largest sugar-plantation on the plain was that 
of Mons. Gallifet, situated about eight miles from 
the town, the negroes belonging to which had always 
been treated with such kindness and liberality, and 
possessed so many advantages, that it became a 


| proverbial expression iets the lower white peo- 


ple, in speaking of any man’s good fortune to. say, 
il est heureux comme un negre de Gallifet (he is as 
happy as one of Gallifet’s negroes). M.Odeluc, 
the attorney, or agent, for this plantation, was a 
member of the general assembly, and being fully 
persuaded that the negroes belonging to it would 
remain firm in their obedience, determined to re- 
pair thither to encourage them in opposing the 
insurgents ; to which end, he desired the assistance 
of a few soldiers from the town-guard, which was 
granted him. He proceeded accordingly, but on 
approaching the estate, to his surprise and grief he 
found all the negroes in arms on the side of the 
rebels, and (horrid to tell!) their standard was the 
body of a'white infant, which they had recently im- 
paled on a stake! M. Odeluc had advanced too far 


-to retreat undiscovered, and both he, and a friend 


that accompanied him, with most of the soldiers, 
were killed without mercy. ‘Two or three only of — 
the patrole escaped by flight; and conveyed the 
dreadful tidings to the inhabitants of the town. 
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By this time, all or most of the white persons CHAP. 
that had been found on the several plantations, Vi. 


being massacred or forced to seek their satety in 
flight, the ruffians exchanged the sword for the 
torch. ‘The buildings and cane-fields were every 
where set on fire; and the conflagrations, which 
were visible from the town, in a thousand different 
quarters, furnished a prospect more shocking, and 
reflections more dismal, than fancy can paint, or the 
powers of man describe. 
-Consternation and terror now took possession 
of every mind: and the screains of the women and 
children, running from door to door, heightened the 
horrors of the scene. All the citizens took up arms, 
and the general assembly vested the governor with 
the command of the national guards, requesting him 
to give such orders as the ie of the case 
seemed to demand. » | 
One of the fiat measures was to send the white 
women and children on board the ships’ in’ the 
harbour ; and very serious apprehensions being en- 
tertained concerning the domestic negroes within 
the town, a great proportion of the ablest men 
among them were likewise sent on SHIpowere and 
agen guarded. ) i 
There still remained in the city a considerable 
body of free mulattoes, who had not taken, or af- 
fected not to take, any part in the disputes between 
their brethren of colour and the white inhabitants. 
Their situation’ was extremely critical; for the lower 
class of whites, considering the mulattoes as the im- 
mediate authors of the rebellion, marked them for 
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destruction; and the whole number in the town 
would undoubtedly have been murdered without 
scruple, if the governor and the colonial assembly 
had not vigorously interposed, and taken them under 
their immediate protection. Grateful for this inter- 
position in their favour (perhaps not thinking their 
lives otherwise secure) all the able men’ among | 
them offered to march immediately against the . 
rebels, and to leave their wives and children as 
hostages for their fidelity. Their offer was accepted, | 
and they were. enrolled in different Caer of 
the militia. 

The. assembly continued their deliberations 
throughout the night, amidst the glare of the sur- 
rounding conflagrations ; and the inhabitants, being 
strengthened by a number of seamen from the ships, 
and brought into some degree of order and military 
subordination, were now desirous that a detachment 
should be sent to attack the strongest body of the 
revolters. Orders were given accordingly; and 
M. de Touzard, an officer. who had distinguished 
himself in the service of the North Americans, 
took the command of a party of militia and troops 
of the line. With these he marched to the planta- 
tion of a M. Latour, and attacked a body of about 
four thousand of the rebel negroes. Many were 
destroyed, but to little purpose; for Touzard, find- 
ing the number of revolters to increase in more 
than a centuple proportion to their losses, was at 
length obliged to retreat; and it cannot be doubted, 
that if the rebels had forthwith proceeded) to. the 
town, defenceless as it then was towards the plain, 
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they might have fired it without difficulty, and de- cuap. 
stroyed all its inhabitants, or compelled them to fly . hse 


to the shipping for refuge. 

Sensible of this, the governor, by the advice of 
the assembly, determined to act for some time solely 
on the defensive; and as it was every moment to 
be apprehended that the revolters would pour down 

upon the town, the first measure resorted to was to 
_ fortify the roads and passes leading into it. At the 
eastern extremity, the main road from the plain is 
intersected by a river, which luckily had no bridge 
over it, and was crossed in ferry-boats. For the 
defence of this passage, a battery of cannon was 
raised on boats lashed together; while two small 
camps were formed at proper distances on the banks. 
The other principal entrance into the town, and 
contiguous to it towards the south, was through a 
‘mountainous district, called le Haut du Cap. Pos- 
session was immediately taken of these heights, and 
considerable bodies of troops, with such artillery as 
could be spared, were stationed thereon. But these 
precautions not being thought sufficient, it was also 
determined to surround the whole town, except the 
side next the sea, with a strong palisade and chevaux 
de frize ; in the erecting and completing of which, 
all the inhabitants laboured without distinction or 
intermission. At the same time, an embargo was 


laid on all the shipping in the harbour ; a measure | 


of indispensable necessity, calculated as well to ob- 
tain the assistance of the seamen, as to secure a 
retreat for the inhabitants in the last extremity. 
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To such of the distant parishes as were open, to 


- communication either by land or by sea, notice of 


the revolt had been transmitted within a few hours 
after advice of it was received at the Cape ; and the 
white inhabitants of many of those parishes had 
therefore found time to establish camps, and form 
a chain of posts, which for a short time seemed to 
prevent the rebellion spreading beyond the Northern 
province.* Two of those camps however, one. at 
Grande Riviere, the other at Dondon, were attacked 
by the negroes (who were here openly joined by 
the mulattoes) and forced with great slaughter. .At 
Dondon, the whites maintained the contest for 
seven hours; but were overpowered. by the. infinite 
disparity of numbers, and compelled. to. give way, 
with the loss of upwards of one hundred of their 
body. The survivors took refuge in the Spanish . 
territory. : bic) Cade: 
These two districts therefore; the whole of the. 
rich and extensive plain of the Cape, together with 
the contiguous mountains, were now wholly aban- 
doned to the ravages of the enemy : and the cruelties 
which they exercised, uncontroled, on such. of the 
miserable whites as fell into their hands, cannot be — 


remembered without horror, nor reported in terms 


~ 


* It is believed that a general insurrection was to have 
taken place throughout the colony on the 25th of August (St. 
Louis’s day); but that the impatience and impetuosity of 
some negroes on the plain, induced them to commence their 
operations two days before the time. 
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strong enough to convey a proper idea of their 
atrocity. ha 

- They seized Mr. Blen, an officer of the police, 
and having nailed him alive to one of the gates of 
his plantation, chopped off his limbs one by one, 
with an axe. , 

A poor man named Robert, a carpenter by 
trade, endeavouring to conceal himself from the 
notice of the rebels, was discovered in his hiding- 
place; and the savages declared that he should diein 
the way of his occupation: accordingly they bound 
him: between two boards, and deliberately sawed 
him asunder. 

M. Cardineau, a planter of Grande Riviere, 
had two natural sons by a black woman. He had 
manumitted them in their infancy, and bred them 
up with great tenderness. They both joined in the 
revolt ; and when their father endeavoured to divert 
them from their purpose, by soothing language and 
pecuniary offers, they took his money, and then 
stabbed him to the heart. 


All the white, and even the mulatto children. 


whose fathers had not joined in the revolt, were 
murdered without exception, frequently before the 
eyes, or clinging to the bosoms, of their mothers. 
Young women of all ranks were first violated by a 
whole troop of barbarians, and then generally put 
to death. Some of them were indeed reserved for 
the further gratification of the lust of the savages, 
and others had their eyes scooped out with a knife. 

In the parish of Limbé, at a place called the 
Great Ravine, a venerable planter, the father of 
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cHaP. two beautiful young ladies. was tied. ienimidanie 
knell savage ringleader of a band, who ravished the; 
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eldest daughter in his presence, and delivered. over. 
the youngest to one of his followers: their. passion: 
being satisfied, they naeaaternge both the: father 
and the daughters. — or shim cipie 

Amidst these scenes of horror, one instance. 
luabhorien occurs of such fidelity and. attachment in’ 
a negro, as is equally unexpected and affecting.) 
Mons. and Madame Baillon, ‘their daughter and, 
son-in-law, and two white servants, residing:on,a: 
mountain plantation about thirty miles from»Cape: 
Francois, were apprised of the revolt»-by one of. 
their own slaves, who was himself in the conspiracy, 
but promised, if possible, to save: the lives:of his: 
master and his family. Having» no immediate: 
means of providing for their escape, he conducted: 
them into an adjacent wood ; after which: he went 
and joined the revolters. © The following «night, 
he found an opportunity of bringing them pro+ 


visions from the rebel camp.» The second«night: 


he returned again, with a) further supply*of /pro- 
visions ; but declared that it would be out! of ‘his’ 
power to give them any further assistance.» After: 
this, they saw nothing of the negro for three: days;" 
but at the end of that time he cameagain; andydi+ 
rected the family how to make their: way tora 
river which led ‘to ‘Port: Margot, assuring» them’ 
they would find a canoe on a part of. the river 
which he described. They, followed his. direc- 
tions, found the’ canoe,. and got-safely into it;.but 
were overset’ bythe rapidity of the current, 
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and after a narrow escape, thought it best to re- 
turn. to their retreat:in the mountains. The negro, 
anxious’ for their safety, again found them out, 
and directed them to a broader part of the river, 
where he assured them he had provided a boat ; 
but said it was the last effort he could make to 


save thein. They went accordingly, but not find-— 


ing the boat, gave themselves up for lost, when 
‘the faithful negro again appeared like their guar- 
dian angel. He brought with him. pigeons, poul- 
try and bread; and conducted the family, by slow 
marches in the night, along the banks of the ri- 
ver;until they were within sight of the wharf at 
Port Margot; when telling them they were en- 
tirely out of danger, he took his leave for ever, 
and went to join the rebels. The family were in 
the woods nineteen nights *, 

Let us now turn our attention buick to the 
town of the Cape; where, the inhabitants being 
at length placed, or supposed to be placed, in 
some sort of security, it was thought necessary by 
the governor and assembly, that offensive opera- 
tions against the rebels should be renewed, and a 
small army, under the command of M. Rouvray, 
marched to the eastern part of the plain, and en- 
 catnped at a place called Roucrou. A very con- 
siderable body of the. rebel negroes took posses- 
sion, about the sane time, of the large buildings 


_* This account was communicated by Madame Baillon her- 
self to a friend of the author, who was with him at St. Domin- 
go,and who spoke French like anative: from that friendI re- 
ceived it the same day, and immediately committed the particus 
lars to writing. 
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onthe “plantation of M. Gallifet,° and’ niotiited 
some heavy pieces of artillery'on the walls’ “They 
had -procured: the cannon at different® shipping 
places and harbours’ along the coast, ‘where’it had 
been: placed in time of war by the government, 
anduimprudently left unprotected; but it was a 
matter of great surprize by what means theyob- 
tained ammunition*. From this plantation they 
sent out foraging parties with which the whites | 
had frequent skirmishes. In these engagements, 
the. negroes seldom stood their ground longer 
than «to receive and return a single volley, but 
they appeared again the next day; and though 
they were at length driven out of their intrench- 
ments with infinite slaughter, yet their: numbers — 
seemed not to diminish :—as soon as one body'was 
cut off, another appeared, and thus they succeed- 
ed in the object of harassing and destroying the 
whites by perpetual fatigue, - and | ee the 
pigs to-a desert.—>: + : Mh, 
Fo detail. the various conflicts, aldtoniatlet mas- 
sacres, and scenes of slaughter, -which this: exter- 
minating war produced, were to offer a disgusting 
and aii picture; a combination of orrors:; 2 


BP VERT? 


Frangois from the king’s arsenal, and secretly conveyed to the 
rebels. Most of the fire arms at first in their. possession were 
supposed to have been part of Ogé’s importation. But it grieves 
me to add, that the rebels were afterwards abundanth supplied 
by small vessels from North America ; the masters of which 
felt no scruple to receive in payment sugar and rum, from es- 
tates ‘of which the owners had been murdered by the a men with 
whom they traflicked. 


83 


wherein. we should -behold cruelties ‘unexampled CHAR. 
in. the annals of mankind;,-human. blood.-poured: wv~— 


forth in. torrents ; the earth blackened. with, ashes,’ 


and the.air tainted with pestitence. It was come, 


puted that, within ‘two. months after the: revolt 


first. began, upwards of two thousand white per= 
sons, of all conditions and ages, had been massa-< 


red ;—-that one hundred and eighty sugar plan- 


tations, and about nine hundred coffee, cotton, 
and indigo settlements had been destroyed | (the 


buildings thereon being consumed by fire), and 
one thousand two hundred christian families re- 
duced from opulence to such a state of misery, as 
to depend altogether for their clothing and suste- 
nance on public and private charity. Of. the 


insurgents, it was reckoned that upwards of ten 


thousand had perished by the sword or by. famine ; 
and some hundreds by the hands of the execu- 
tioner ;—many of them, I am sorry to say, under 
the torture of the wheel ;—a system of revenge 
and retaliation, which mo enormities of savage life 
could justify or excuse * 


* Two of these unhappy men suffered in this manner under 
the window of the author's lodgings, and in his presence, at 
Cape Frangois, on Thursday the 28th of September, 179% 
They were broken on two pieces of timber placed crosswise. 
One of them expired on receiving the third stroke on his 
stomach, each of his legs and arms having been first broken in 


two places; the first three blows he bore without a groan. The. 


other had a harder fate. When the executioner, after breaking 
his legs and arms, lifted up the instrument to give the finishing 
stroke on the breast, and which, by putting the criminal out of 
hispain, iscalled. le coup degrace,the mob, with the ferociousness 
of cannibals, called out arretez! (stop) and coinpelled him to 
Gu 
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. Hitherto, my. narrative has applied chiefly: to 


arent in ‘the: Northern. province; d. grieve 
to relate, that the flames of rebellion. soon began 


to break forth also in the Western’ division. Here, 
however, the insurgents were chiefly’ men of ¢o-. . 
lour, of whom upwards of. two thousand appeared 
in arms in the parish of Mirebelais.. Being-joined’ 
by about six hundred of the negro. slaves, they 
began their operations by burning the coffee plan- 
tations in the mountains adjacent to’ the plain. of 
Cul-de-Sac. Some detachments. of ‘the | military 
which were sent against them from Port au Prince 


were. repulsed ; deat the insurgents continued to . 


ravage and burn the country through an extent of © 
thirty miles, practising the same excesses and)fe- 
rocious. barbarities towards. such of the whites 
as fell into their hands, as were displayed by. . 
the rebels in the North.’ They had the auda- 
city at. length to approach Port: au Prince, with — 
intention, as it was believed,to set it°on fire; 


and so defenceless was the state: of that devoted 
town, that its destruction seemed inevitable: 


Many of the mulatto chiefs, however, finding 
that, their attempts to gain. over the | negro 
slaves on the sugar. plantations in this, part,,of 
the country, were not attended with that success. 
which they expected, expressed an" bnwHlingngss 


leave his work unfinished. In that condition, the miser. 


: ate wretch, with his broken limbs doubled up, was. Bu ona 


Sy a 


tree Getda driven inte. the earth. He seemed perfedfl yoehaibie 
but uttered not a groan, At the end of forty minutes, some 


English seamen, who were Spectators of the teugeniyepionnilen 
him in mercy. . 
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to proceed to this extremity; declaring ‘that they bam 
took ‘up arms not to desolate, the. colonaes but tae 


‘merely to support the national decree of the 15th 
of May, and that they were not averse to a recon- 
ciliation. ‘These sentiments coming to the know 
ledge of M. de Jwwnecourt, a planter of eminence, 
he undertook the office of mediator, and througli 
his well-timed and powerful interposition, a truce 
or convention, called the concordat, was agreed 
upon the 11th of September, between the free 


people of colour, and the white ishabitants of — 


Port au Prince, of which the chief provisions ‘were 
an oblivion of the past, and an engagement. on 
the part of the whites, to admit in full force: the 
national decree of the 15th of May, so often ment 
tioned ;—certainly the ostensible, though perhaps 
not the sole and original cause of the rebellion *. 
Instructed by re example, and softened, it 
may be presumed, by the loyal and temperate con- 
duet of the free mulattoes in the town of Cape 
Francois, as before related, the general assembly, 
by a proclamation of the 20th of September, de- 
clared that they would no longer oppose the opera- 
tion of the same decree. They event went further, 
and announced an intention to grant considerable 
indulgencies towards such free people of colour as 
were not comprehended in it, meaning those who 


~ ® Tt should also have been observed, that the condemnation 
and execution of Ogé is pronounced, in this a ord ** infa- 
“* mous, and to be held in everlasting execration.” These ex- 
pressions were literally copied from a letter of Abbé Gregoire. 


‘Tam obliged to the author of the history of Europe in the An- 


nual Register for 1792 (Rivington’ er ) for eipesdiniie me of 
this circumstance, 
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were born of enslaved parents. They voted at 
the same time the formation of certain free com- 
panies of mulattoes, wherein the men of colour of 
all descriptions, possessed of certain qualifications, 


should be allowed to serve as commissioned officers. 


' These concessions, at an earlier period, would 
have operated with powerful effect in the salvation 


of the colony; but they now came too late, and 


produced only a partial truce, a temporary and 
fallacious cessation of miseries. The wounds that 
had been inflicted were yet green and bleeding; 
and the dark and sullen passions of disappointed 
pride, anger, malice, hatred and revenge, were 
secretly burning in the gloomy minds of all par- 
ties. The flames were smothered, not extin- 
guished; soon to break out again, with agera- 
vated violence and greater fury than ever. 
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CHAPTER vase 


of the Motives which sddnesh the People of Colour 
_..to join the revolted Negroes—Conduct of. the 
_ British Association for the Abolition of the Slave 
_.Trade, and of the Society in Paris called Les 
_. Amis des Noirs—Letter from Abbé Gregoire 
_ to the people of Colour—Repeal of the Decree 
of the 15th May, 1791—Effects of that Meq- 
_sure—Civil War with the Mulattoes renewed— 
Port au Prince. destroyed by Fire—Crueities ex- 
_ercised by both Parties—Arrival at Cape Fran- 
gois of the Civil Commissioners. 


Brrore I proceed to a renewal of those dis- 
gusting scenes of devastation, slaughter, and ruin, 


which my duty, as a faithful historian, calls upon — 


me to describe (happy if they serve as an impres- 
sive lesson to other nations!) it seems necessary 
to remove some difficulties which may possibly 
have arisen in the mind of the reader, concerning 
the original and primary cause of the junction 
and co-operation of so large a number of the ne- 
gro slaves, in this rebellion, with the men of co- 
lour. That the whole body of the latter in St. 
Domingo had solid ground of complaint and dis- 
satisfaction, cannot be denied. ‘There is a point 
at which oppression sometimes arrives, when for- 
bearance under it ceases to be a virtue; and I 
should readily have admitted that the actual situa- 
tion and Bae HO: < of the mulattoes in the French 


~ 
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CHAR islands|swould: have: made’ resistance a dutyp if ait | 
‘ew, did nofappear, from what I have already related, 
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that the redress of theirs grievances. occupied >the’ 
very .first deliberations, of the first general wea 
bly: (of) repesentativesthat: ever met in St.Doé 
mingos Certainly,» then, no justification: can’!be 
offered, for those pestilent reformers, who®-could 
persuade these unfortunate people to seek that're: 
lief. by:rebellion and massacre; which ‘was offered 
to;cthem by the supreme power of the country, "as: 
a spontaneous and ‘ voluntary concession ;the 
homage’ of enlightened reason on: the-altar-of ‘hu- 
manity.; Concerning the enslaved negroes,how=! 
ever, .itidoes not appear that the conduct:of ‘the 
whites towards them was in general reprehensible,’ 
Tebelieve, on the whole, it was as lenient: and/ine 
dulgent’ a’ was consistent with: their own? safety. 
It was the mulatto people ‘themselves ‘who: were 
the 'hard-hearted  task-masters: ‘to! ‘the negroes. — 
The isame indignities which they received: from 
the: whites, they directed without scruple towards. 
the ‘blacks; exercising over the latter every spe- 
cies’ of ‘that oppression which they loudly-and: just-_ 
ly ‘complained @f, when. exercised’ on ‘themselves + 
—and this is ‘a true picture of human nature: ©! ‘By 


_ what means; ‘then, it will be asked, were! the ries 


groes' induced to forget their resentments; and 
join with those who were the constant objects both 


| of Sey ehvy and:hatred Py/orsibowini bas ylisoith 


In order-to: reply to this. ae withias much 
accuracy and_precision ‘as the: ‘subject: willadmit; 


_ itis necessary to recur to the: proceedings of ‘the 


two associations; | ‘of which mention was Imade dn 
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the Second: Chapter of this History ; namely;:the: CHAP. 
British association for the »abolition: of (the slave: we 


trade,,which held. its»meetings in the Old: Jewry: 
im London;) and. the»society called. Les Amis des 
Noirs in Paris: «Acshort ‘review. of -the> conduct: 
of these societies will ‘serve not only to lessen =the! 
surprize which maybe: felt at the revolt ofthe: 
negroes of: St. Domingo, but also raise a consi-! 
daaiie degree of astonishment that the enslaved. 
negroes. in ‘the British islands had not jill hein 
the, example. 3 

«I shave. observed, that the society in ‘Togdon 
professed: to have nothing more in» view than::to: 
obtain,an, act of the legislature for prohibiting, the 
further »iptroduction of African) slaves into» the 
British; colonies... I. have. said, that ‘‘ they dis- 
‘claimed ,all intention of interfering with the :go- 
““vernment and. condition of the negroes) already 
“Cin othe. plantations ;..publicly | declaring their: 
‘opinion, to be, that a general) emancipation»of 
“those people, in their present state: of ignorance: 
“and, barbarity, instead, of) a) blessing,» would. 
‘prove; to them the source of) misfortune and) mix 
“‘sery.’; But, although such were their. ostensible 
declarations,as.a; public. body, the leading: mem- 
hers of; the society, in the same; moment) :held a 
very different language; and even the society» it- 
self, (acting as such) pursued .a “line of conduct 
directly and immediately repugnant: to their,own 
professions. : Besides using. every. possible: endea- 
your>.to inflame the aia of Great ) Britain 
against the’ planters, they distributed at 2 prodi- 
gious expence throughout the colonies, tracts and 
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CHAP. pamphlets without’ number, the direct< tendency’ 
cis of.- which. was to’-render.. the white sinhabitants 


1794, 


odious and contemptible in the eyes of. their-own : 
slaves, and excite in the latter such' ideas. of. their’ 
natural rights and equality.of condition, as should 
lead them to a general struggle for freedom,through 
rebellion and bloodshed. _In many of those .writ- 
ings, arguments are expressly adduced, in language 
which cannot be misunderstood, to-urge.the ne+ 
groes to rise up and murder their masters without 
mercy.— Resistance,” say they, is always justi+ 
“‘ fiable where force is the substitute of right: nor 
“iis the commission of @ crvil crime. possible iniia 
“state of slavery.” ‘These sentiments are repeat 

éd. ina thousand different forms; and-in, order 
that they. might, not lose their effect by abstraet 
reasoning, a reverend divine of the church of Eng, 
land, in a-paniphlet addressed to the chairman -or 
president of the society, pours forth the most)¢ar- 
nest prayers, in- the mest undisguised expressions; 
that the negroes would destroy all the white peeple; 
men, women, and children, in the West-Indiess 
“Should -we not (he -exclains).-approve their 
“conduct in their violence? Should. wé: not.crown 
‘“f oot with. eulogium,, if they exterminate. their ty} 
“rants with-fire and sword! Should they even.de- 
“ liberately inflict the most erguisite tortures:.on 
“ those tyrants, would they not be excusable in the 
a inforal judgment: “of those who- abe ae vale 
: “ those inestimable Pett. rational and eligi 
« ‘ous inher? Manton eg hoetsecog odw Hesalol lamaiee 


‘ x iv sf sabia 
is isa fair extract from, a letter addressed tn Granville 


Sharp, Esq ; chairman of the society in the Old J ewry, bythe | | 
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Besides distributing pamphlets of this: eome CHAP. 
plexion gratis, atthe tobi of all the churches and hol 


_ places of worship in the kingdom, and throughout 
the colonies, the society, or persons in their name; 
eaused a medal to be struck, containing the figure 
of a naked negro, loaded with chains, and in ‘the 
attitude of imploring mercy; thousands of which 
also were dispersed among the negroes in each of 
the sugar islands, for the instruction, I presume, of 
such of them as could not read; but, unhappily; 
this instance of provident caution was not requi+ 
sité; for so many negro domestics return’ annu- 
ally from Europe to the West Indies, as constantly 
furnish a sufficient number of living instructors ; 
and certain it is (1 pronounce it from my own 
knowledge respecting Jamaica) that the labours 
of the society on their behalf, as well as many of 
the most violent speeches in the British parlia- 
ment, wherein the whole body of planters weré 
painted ‘as a herd of blood-thirsty and remorseless 
tyrants, were explained to the negro slaves, in terms 
well adapted to their capacities, and suited, “a8 
might have been supposed, to their’ feelings. ~It 
will ‘be difficult to say what other measures’ >the 
Old Jewry associates could have taken to excite a 
rebellion, except that of furnishing the “a he of 


their solicttude with fire-arms. and ammunition.” 

aft) fh ONC 
‘Reverend sie Stockdale, A.M. Of mon aniters the <n 
ters may, well exclaim, « Fogive them, they know not what they 
“do!” The same éjaculation I applied fo the learned and piots 
Samuel Johnson, who possessed a negro servant, ‘and before 
whom he frequently gave as a.toast, “4 speedy rebellion of the. 


& [as friae in n Jamaica, and success. to them !" s Bt. 
e: 
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iqebithertoy this) society had s¢rved' asa middél 
and exemplar ‘torthatiof Paris; but a’ ‘ig hostete 
to: stop “at half measures: constitutes no part’ Of — 
the: French character; and the society of ere 


_ des ‘Noirs resorted, without  scruplé, to thosé imeal 


sures. which their fellow labourers in London still 
hesitated to adopt: beginning with’ the class’ of 
free ‘mulattoes, because they found many of thei 


- InFrance who became the willing’ instruments V6f 


‘their: purposes; and who undertook: to interpret 


_ tothe negroes in the -French colonies: the wishes 


and good intentions towards them of their friends 
imothe: mother-country.. Thus an opening ’ was 


‘made “towards conciliation and union - betweeti 


the two classes. The negroes,’ believing “that it 


was only through the agency of the malattdess 
pods the connections of those’ people in’ France) 


‘they could obtain a regular supply of) arms! ‘and 


_ amumunition, forgot or suspended’ their ancieit 
- animosities ; and the men of colour , sensible''that 
~ nothing bt the co-operation of the enslaved {net 


- groes) (docile, as they supposed them’ to be; frém 


their. ignorance, and irresistible from — their aiuine 


bers) ccould give’ success to. their’ ‘eause, edurted | 


theny with osuch assiduity as gained overlat’ least. 
nine-tenths of all the slaves in the: Meshaie “proe 
vince of St. Domingo. outer up easts andy 
-Thereseems, Hone bar: to have been’ bonis s 
hensions ‘entertained by the leading men’ ariion 
the Amis des Noirs, that the decree of the Ra, 
assembly of the 14th of: May, confined-as' the bene: . 
fits of it were to the people of colour exclusively, 
(and of those, to such only as were born. of free 
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parents). might. give rise to. jealousies and) isuspi- CHAP). 
cions, destructive of that unanimity between the VIE. 


different classes, the maintenance of .which was an’ 
object of the-last.importance...'To- obviate any 


misapprehensions. on. this. account, aswell. ds to - 


keep the mulattoes firm) to their purpose, the Abbé 
Gregoire wrote and published his celebrated: cir 
cubase: letter ;—a_ performance which, if the inten4 
tions of the writer had been as pure as his expres+ 
sions are eloquent, would have reflected lustre on 
his abilities*.. What effect this. distinguished 
piece of oratory may have had on the rugged and 
unenlightened minds of savage people, Fopadtentl 
not to ascertain. It is-certain that the Abbé Gre: 
goire was considered by the negroes.in St.) Dos 
mingo as their great advocate and patron ja sort 
of guardian angel or tutelary deity; of thé: good 
efiects..of ‘whose. benevolent interposition and 
friendly offices! their. masters unjustly. deprived 
them, and on, whose support. and assistance: they 
might, confidently rely, in the attempt, through 
rebellion and murder, to obtain leita for them- 
ar 4: Ce ae | form HDi 

Both classes of sip phinin ds issu ctelt 
aid prepared, ‘the decree-of. the 15th of | Mayiwas 
the signal of revolt, the warhoop of massacre.) ‘From 
the clamour which it excited amongst! all-orders iof 
the whites in St. Domingo (the lower classes espe- 
cially) the people of | doa ‘as: I have! shewny “had 
reason to, appr ehend’ that mischiefs of an extensive 
aif alarming. nature were’ meditated: against! chaos. 


a The reader will find a ‘Ganslation of this letter at the end 
of the present | Chapter.” ‘7 rf fic rile we CO: 
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They were thus furnished with a plausible,,andy 
had they meant to have. acted solely on the defen- 
sive, a justifiable cause for resorting to arms ; but, 
unhappily, the strong tide of popular prejudice 
which prevailed in the mother country against the 
planters, and the great majority which voted’ for 
the fatal decree in the national assembly,..were 
circumstances that inspired them with so danger- 
ous a confidence in their own resources, as over=-- 
powered all considerations of prudence, polieys 
and humanity. 

It must be considered, at the same pat that the 
enslaved negroes (ignorant and depressed as we 
suppose them to be) could not possibly be unob- 
servant of these combined and concurring circum~ 
stances. They beheld the coloured people in.open 
hostility against the whites. They were assured, 
that the former had the fullest support and en- 
couragement from the supreme legislature of the. 
mother country. They were taught. to believe, 
that themselves also were become the objects of — 
the paternal solicitude of the king and the na- 
tional assembly, who wished to rescue them from 
the dominion of their masters, and invest. them 
with their estates. It appeared from indisputable, 
evidence, that assurances of this nature were held 
out to the enslaved negroes ;—assurances which 
could not but excite their attention, awaken their 
faculties, and rouse them to action. Whoever 
shall calmly deliberate on these, and the other 
facts that have been stated, will find no difficulty 


"in accounting for the dreadful extent of this in- 


surrection ;. or in assigning it to its proper cause, 
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and‘ tracing to the: fountain-head those :rivers. of 
blood which. still. continue. to flow in. this unfor- 
tunate and devoted colony * ! | 

_ But it is now time to. fd vest to the proceedings 
veddih occurred in France where we left Gregoire, 
La Fayette, Robespierre, and the rest of the society 
of Amis des Noirs, exulting in the triumph. they 
had obtained on the 15th of May; and perhaps 
waiting, in the ardent hope and expectation, that 
their obnoxious. decree of that date, would produce 
those very evils which actually resulted from it. 
It was. not until the beginning of September that 
information arrived at Paris concerning the recep- 
tion which the account of this decree had met 
with in St. Domingo. The tumults, disorders, 
and confusions that it produced there were now 


* In September 1791, when the author was at Cape F'ran- 
cnis, he dined witha large company on board the frigate la Pru- 
dente, commaned by Mons. Joyeuse (at present a distinguished 
admiral in the service of the new republic, by the name of 
Villaret) when, in the midst of the entertainment, a loud excla- 
mation from the crew announced that the gunner was returned. 
This man, who had been missing some weeks, was immediately 
brought forward, and gave the following account of the cause 
ofhis absence. He said that, having gone on shore, to collect 
gteen meat for the pigs, he was surrounded by the rebel negroes; 
who were about putting him to death, when Jean Frangois, the 
ehief, finding that he was an officer in the king's service, or- 
dered that his life should be spared, alleging that the king was 
their friend. They detained him however as a prisoner, and 
compelled him to load and point theirartillery in the attack at 
_M. Gallifet’s plantation before-mentioned.. On the defeat. of 
the rebels in that engagement, he fortunately made his escape 
from them. Some of the shocking enormities and cruelties i in- 
flicted by the rebels on their white prisoners, as related in the 
preceding ] pages, were committed in this man's presence. 
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represented in the strongest colouring, and the loss 


ite? of the colony to. France was universally . appre- 


1794, 


hended. At this time, however, no suspicion was 
entertained concerning the enslaved negroes; but 
a civil war, between the whites and the mulattoes, 
was believed to be inevitable. The commercial and 
manufacturing towns predicting the ruin of their 
trade and shipping, and the loss of their capitals 
from existing dangers, presented remonstrances 
and petitions to the national assembly, urging the. 
necessity of an immediate repeal of all the decrees 
by which the rights of the planters were invaded ; 
that of the 15th of May especially. The consti- 
tuent national assembly was now on the point of 
dissolution, and perhaps wished to leave every 
thing in peace. At the same time the tide of po- 
pular prejudice, which had hitherto ran with such 
violence against the colonists, was beginning to, 
turn. Most of those members whose opinions in 
colonial concerns, a few months before, had guided 
the deliberations of the national assembly, were 
now either silently disregarded, or treated with 
outrage ;—a strong and striking proof of the light- 
ness and versatility of the French character. At 
length a motion was made to annul the obnoxi- 
ous decree, and (strange to tell!) on the 24th of 
September its repeal was actually voted by a ’ 


large majority !—At this remarkable change of 


sentiment in the supreme legislature, it is neces- 
sary to pause, and remind the reader of what was 
doing at the same time in St. Domingo : where 
as we have seen, on the 11th of that very month, 
the concordat, or tryce, took place between the 
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people of i he and . the, ne inhabitants. ats 
Port au Prince; and on the 20th, the. colonial 
assembly at Cape Frangois published the procla- 
mation mentioned in the latter part of the. pre- 
ceding Chapter.. , _ Thus, almost in. the very mo- 
ment when the justice and. necessity of the decree 
were acknowledged, and _£§its. faithful observance 
promised, by the.colonial assembly, its repeal was 
‘pronounced by. the . Rational legislature . in. the 
mother country! ....,,., 

_ To such repugnancy and absurdity must ery 
government,.be driven, that attempts to regulate 
and direct the local concerns of a, country. three 
thousand miles, distant... Of the.two measures that 
have been .mentioned, it.ds difficult to say which 
produced, the, greatest calamities; the decree of 
the 15th of May in.the. first instance; or its un- 
expected repeal at the time and in the manner 
related! Doubts had already arisen in the minds 
of the mulattoes, concerning the sincerity and good 
faith of the white people, with respect to, the con- 
cordat. Their suspicions; and apprehensions had 
indeed grown to such a height, as to induce them 
to insist on a renewal and confirmation of its pro- 
visions; which, were accordingly granted them, 
by a new instrument, or treaty of the 11th of Oc- 
tober, and a supplementary agreement of the 20th 
of the. same month: but no sooner was authentic 
information received of the proceedings in France, 
in the repeal of the decree, than all. trust and, con- 
fidence, and every hope, of reconciliation and 
amity between, the two classes; vanished for ever. 


It w as not possible to persuade the mulattoes that 
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the planters mn the’ colony were innocent, and ignd- 
rant of the transaction. They accused the whites 
of the most horrid’ duplicity, faithlessness, and 
treachery ; ‘and publicly declared that one party’ or 
the other, themselvés or the whites, must be utterly 
destroyed and exterminated : ree was no pt 20 
they said, an alternative. | 

In this disposition, exasperated to ei 
coloured people throughout. the Western and 
Southern provinces flew toarms. ~In the Southern 


province, a body of them became masters of Port 


St. Louis’; butithe inhabitants of Port au Prince 
having ‘been reinforced, ‘a short time before, by 
the arrival of some troops from Europe, were bet. 
ter prepared, and’ drove’ the revolters from the. 


city with great slaughter. They took post in the 


parish of Croir des Bouquets; but found means, 
however, before their retreat, to set fire to i 
city, and a dreadful ‘conflagration’ ensued, 
which more than’ one-third of the paar, were 
consumed. | 

Open war, and war in all its horrors, was now 
renewed. All the. soft workings of humanity— 
what our great dfamatic poet calls’ the ‘compunc- 
tious visitings of nature—were now ‘absorbed in 
the raging and insatiable thirst’ of revenge, which 
inflamed each class alike. It was no longer a_ 
contest for mere victory, but a diabolical emula- 
tion which party could inflict the most abomin- 
able cruelties on the other. ‘The enslaved negroes 
in the district called Cul-de-Sac having joined the — 
mulattoes, a bloody engagement took place, in 
which the negroes, being ranged in front, and 
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acting without any. kind of discipline, left-two thou- 
sand of their-number dead.on ‘the field. Of the 
mulattoes about fifty were killed, and several taken 
prisoners. ‘The whites claimed the victory ; but for 
want of cavalry were unable to iniprove it by a pur- 
suit, and contented themselves with satiating their 
revenge on their captives... Every refinement in 
cruelty that the most depraved imagination could 
suggest, was practised on. the persons. of: those 
wretched men. One of the\mulatto leaders was 
unhappily among the number; him the victors 
placed on an elevated seat in:a cart, and secured 
him in it by driving large spiked nails through his 
feet into the boards. In this condition he was led 
a miserable spectacle through the city. His bones 


were afterwards broken, and he was then thrown 


alive into the flames ! 

The mulattoes scorned to be outdone in deeds 
of vengeance, and atrocities shameful to huma- 
nity. In the neighbourhood of Jeremie a body 
of them attacked the house of M. Sejourné, and 
secured the persons both of him and his wife, 
This unfortunate woman (my hand trembles while 
I write !) was’ far-advanced in her pregnancy. The 
monsters whose prisoner she was, having first mur- 
dered her husband in her presence, ripped her up 
alive, and threw the infant to the hogs. They then 
(how shall Irelate it!) sewed up the head of the 
murdered. husband in——-!!!—Such are thy tri- 
umphs, philanthropy ! 

With these enormities terminated the. disas- 
trous year 1791.. Just before Christmas the three 
civil commissioners nominated by the national as- 
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sembly for St. Domingo, arrived at Cape Francois. 
Much was expected from their appointment by the 
friends of peace and good order; but the sequel will 
shew that they effected very little towards iat 
the peace of the country. 


Translation of the Letter of Abbé Gregoire, 
Bishop of the Department of Loire and Cher, 
Deputy of the National Assembly, to the Citi- 
zens of Colour in the French West Indies, 
concerning the Decree of the 15th of vr 
1791. 


FRIENDS! | 
YOU were MEN ;—you are now CITIZENS. 
Reinstated in the fulness of your rights, you will, in future, 
participate of the sovereignty of the people. The decree which 
the national assembly has just published respecting you, is 
not a favour; for a favour is a privilege: and a privilege to 
one class of people is an injury to all the rest.—They are 
words which will no longer disgrace the laws of the French. 

In securing to you the exercise of your political rights, we 
have acquitted ourselves of a debt :—not to have paid it, 
would have been acrime on our part, and a disgrace to the 
constitution. The legislators of a free nation certainly could 
not do less for you than our ancient despots have done. | 

It is now above a century ago that Louis XIV. solemnly 
acknowledged and proclaimed your rights : but of this sacred 
inheritance you have been defrauded by pride and avarice, 


which have gradually increased your burthens, and emnbit- 


tered your existence. 
The regeneration of the French empire opened your hearts. 
to hope, whose cheering influence has alleviated the weight of 
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your miseries: miseries of which the people of Europe had 
nd idea. While the white planters resident among us were 
loud in their complaints against ministerial tyranny, they 
took especial care to be silent as to their own. Nota hint 
was suggested concerning the complaints of the unhappy 
people of mixed blood ; who, notwithstanding, are their own 
children. It is we, who, at the distance of two thousand 
leagues from you, have been constrained to protect those 
children against the neglect, the contempt, the unnatural 
cruelty of their fathers ! 

But it is in vain that they have endeavoured to suppress 
the justice of your claims. Your groans, notwithstanding the 
' extent of the ocean which separates us, have reached the 
hearts of the European Frenchmen ;—for they have hearts. — 

God Almighty comprehends all men in the circle of his 
mercy. His love makes no distinction ‘between them, but 
what arises from the different degrees of their virtues, Can 
laws then, which ought to be an emanation of eternal justice, 
encourage so culpable a partiality? Can that government, 
whose duty it is to protect alike all the members of the same 
great family, be the mother of one branch, and the step- 
mother only of the others ? 

No, gentlemen :—you could not escape the solicitude of 
the national assembly. In unfolding to the eyes of the uni- 
verse the great charter of nature, your titles were traced. An 
attempt had indeed been made to expunge them; but hap- 
pily they are written in characters as indelible as the sacred 
image of the Deity, which is graven on your countenances. 

Already had the national assembly, in the instructions 
which it prepared for the government of the colonies, on the 
28th of March, 1790, comprised both the whites and people of 
colour under one common denomination. Your enemies, in 
asserting the contrary, havepublished a falsehood. It is incon- 
testably true, that when I demanded you should be expressly 
named, a great number of members, among whom were seve" 
ral planters, eagerly exclaimed, that you were already compre- 
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hended under the general words contained in those instruc- 
tions. M. Barnave himself, upon my repeated appeals to him 


on that head, has at length acknowledged,:-before the whole 


assembly, that this was the fact. It now appears how much. 
reason I had to apprehend that a false construction: swould be 
put upon our déeree! Sch ett The obepbiney 
New oppressions on the part of your masters, and new 

miseries on yours, until at length the cup of affliction is filled 
even to the brim, have but too well justified my apprehensions. 
The letters which I have received from you upon’ this head, 
have forced tears from my eyes. 'Posterity will learn ‘with 


astonishment and indignation, that a cause like yours, the 


justice of which is so evident, was made the subjeet of debate 
for not less than five days suceessively. Alas! when humanity 
is obliged to struggle so long against vanity and prejudice, 
its triumph is dearly obtained! — | 
It is a long time that the society of Amis des Noirs have em- 
ployed themselves in finding out the means to soften_your lot, 
as well as that of the slaves. It is difficult—perhaps impos- 
sible—to do good with entire impunity. The meritorious 
zeal of this society has drawn upon them much obloquy. Des- 
pieable writers have lanced their poisonous shafts at them, and 
impudent libels have never ceased to repeat objections and ca- 
lumnies, which have been a hundred times answered and. re- 
futed. How often have we been accused of being sold to the 
English, and of being paid by them for sénding-you inflamma-~ — 
tory writings and arms? You know, my friends, the weakness 
and wickedness of these charges. We have incessantly, recom- 
mended to you attachment to your country, resignation and pa- 
tience, while waiting the return of justice! Nothing has been 
able to cool our zeal, or that of your brethrén of mixed, blood 
who are at Paris. M. Raimond, in particular, has, devoted him- 
self most heroically to your defence. With what transport 
would you have seen this distinguished citizen, at the bar. of 
the national assembly, of which he ought to be a member, 
laying before it the affecting picture of your miseries, and 
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‘strenuously claiming your rights! If that assembly had sacri- 
ficed them, it would have tarnished its glory. It was its duty 
to decree with justice, to. explain itself clearly, and cause its 
-laws to be executed with firmness: it has done so; and if 
(which God forbid !) some event, hidden in the ae of fu- 
urity, should tear our colonies from us, would it not be bet- 
ter to have a loss to.deplore, than an injustice to reproach 
ourselves with? _ 

Citizens ! raise once more your Saccith ahead countenances, 
and to the dignity of men, associate the courage aud nobleness 
of a free people. The 15th of May, the day in which you.re- 
covered your rights, ought to be for ever memorable to you 
and to your children. , This epoch will periodically awaken 
in you sentiments of gratitude towards the Supreme Being ; 
and may your accents ascend to the vault of heaven, towaris 
which your grateful hands will be extended! At length you 
have a country. Hereafter you will see nothing above you 
but the law; while the opportunity of concurring in the 

framing it, will insure to you that indefeasible right of all 
mankind, the right of obeying yourselves only. | 

You havea country: and it will no longer be a land of 
exile, where you meet none but tyrants on the one hand, and 
companions in misfortune on the other; the former distribut- 
ing, and the latter receiving contempt and outrage. The 

_groans of your afflictions were punished as the clamours of 
rebellion; and situated between the uplifted poniard, and 
certain death, those unhappy countries were often moistened 
with your tears, and sometimes stained with your blood. 

. You havea country: and happiness will shine on the seat 
of your nativity. You will now enjoy in peace the fruits of the 
fields which you have cultivated without compulsion, Then 


-will be filled up that interval, which, placing at an immense _ 


distance from each other, the children of the same father, has 
suppressed the voice of nature, and broke the bands of frater- 
-nity asunder, , Then will the chaste enjoyments of conjugal 
-union take place: of those vile sallies of debauchery, by which 
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the majesty of moral sentiment has been insulted. By what 
strange perversion of reason can it be deemed disgraceful in 
a white man to marry a black or mulatto woman, when it‘is 
not thought dishonourable in him to be connected with cher 
in the most licentious familiarity. - » LOSE, ACE AEE) 

The less real worth a man possesses, the moré he pron 
avail himself of the appearances of virtue. What can be mére 
absurd than to make the merit of a person to consist ‘in’ dif. 
ferent shades of the skin, of in a complexion more or less sal- 
low ? The man who thinks at all must sometimes blush ‘at 
being a man, when ‘he sees his fellow-creatures blinded ‘by 
such ridiculous prejudices: but as unfortunately pride’ is one 
of those failings we most unwillingly part with, the empire of 
prejudice is the most difficult to subvert : man appears to be 
unable to arrive at truth, until he has exhausted his strength 
in travelling through the different paths of error. 

This prejudice against the mulattoes and negroes has how- 
ever no existence in our Eastern colonies. Nothing can be 
more affecting than the eulogium made on the people of colour 
by the inhabitants of that part of the world, in the instructions 
given by them, to those they have appointed their deputies to 
the national assembly. ‘The members of the academy of scien- 
ces pride themselves in reckoning a mulatto of thelsle of France 
in the number of their correspondents: Among ourselvés, a 
worthy negro is a superior officer of thé district of St. Hypo- 
lite, in the department of Gard.’ We do not conceive that’a 
difference of colour can be the foundation of different’ rights 
among members of the same political society. It is therefore 
we find no such despicable pride ‘among ‘our’ brave ‘national 
guards, who offer themselves to embark for the West Indies to 
insure the execution of our decrees. Perfectly concurring: in 
the laudable sentiments manifested by the inhabitants of Bour- - 
deaux, they acknowledge with them, that the decree respecting 
the people of colour, framed under the auspices of prudence 
and wisdom, is an homage rendered to reason and justice. 
While the deputies from the colonies have endeavoured to 
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calumniate your intentions, and those of the mercantile part 
of the nation, the conduct of those deputies is perfectly con- 
tradictory. | Ardently soliciting their own admission among 
us at Versailles; swearing with us in the Tennis Court not to 
separate from us, until the constitution should be established; 
and then declaring, when the decree of the 15th of May was 
passed, that they could no longer continue to sit with us! 
This desertion is a desertion of their principles, and a aah 
of their solemn oaths. 

All) those white inhabitants of the colonies who are 
worthy the name of Frenchmen, have hastened to abjure such 
ridiculous prejudices, and have promised to regard you in 
future as brothers and friends. With what delightful sensa- 
tions do we cite the words of the citizens of Jacmel. ‘* We 
‘« swear to obey, without reserve, the decrees of the national 
“ assembly respecting our present and future constitution, 
«* and even such of them as may substantially change it!” 
The citizens of Port au Prince tell the national assembly the 
same thing in different words. “‘ Condescend, gentlemen,” 
say they, “‘ to receive the oath which the municipality has 
«taken to you, in the name of the commons of Port au 
** Prince, punctually to obey and execute all your decrees, 
* and never to swerve from them in any réspect whatsoever.” 

Thus has philosophy enlarged its horizon in the new 
world, and soon will absurd prejudices have no other sup- 
porters than a few inferior tyrants, who wish to perpetuate 
in America, the reign of that despotism which has been abo- 
lished in France. . 

What would these men have said, if the people of colour 
had endeavoured to deprive-the whites of their political advan- 
tages? With what energy would they not have exclaimed 
at such an oppression! Inflamed into madness at finding that 
your rights have been pointed out to you, their irritated pride 
may perhaps lead them to make every effort to render our de- 
crees’ ineffectual. They will probably endeavour to raise 
such‘ disturbances, as;by wresting the ‘colonies from: the 
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mother-country, will enable them to defraud. their creditors ’ 
of their just debts. They have incessantly alarmed»us with — 
threats that St. Domingo will be lost, if justice be rendered 
to you. In ‘this assertion we have found nothing but false- 
hood: we please ourselves ‘in the belief, that our decree will 
draw the bands still closer which unite you to the mother 
country. Your patriotism, your interest, and your affections ; 
will concur in inducing you to confine your commercial, con- 
nections to France only; and the reciprocal tributes of in- 
dustry will establish between her and her colonies.a constant 


interchange of riches and good offices.’ If you act unfaith- 


fully towards France, you will be the basest and most aban- 
doned of the human race. But.no! generous citizens, you 
will not become traitors to your country : you’shudder at the 
idea. Rallied, with-all other good Frenchmen, around the 
standard of liberty, you will defend our glorious constitution. 
The day shall arrive, when the representatives of the people 
of colour will cross the ocean to take their seats with us, and 
swear to live and die under our laws... The day shall arrive 
among you when the sun will shine on none but freemen; 
hen the rays of light shall no longer fall on the fetters of 
slavery. It is true, the national assembly has not yet raised 
the condition of the enslaved negrocs to a level with your 
situation ; because suddenly granting the rights, to those who 
are ignorant of the duties of citizens,) might perhaps’ have 
been a fatal present to them: but forget not,.that they, like 
yourselves, are born to freedom and. perfect.equality. It is 
in the irresistible course of things that all mations, ‘whose 
liberty has been invaded, shall recover that! precious portion 
of their indefeasible inheritance ! ot fee 4 
You are accused of treating your slaves much worse » than / 
the whites : but, alas! so,various have. been. the detractions | 
with which. you have: been aspersed, that it would be weak- 
ness in us to credit the charge. If, however, there. be any — 
foundation for what has been: advanced on this; head, so con- 
duct yourselves in future as to prove it will be a shameful 
calumny hereafter. 
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their slaves thelight of Christianity, because the religion of 
mildness, equality, and liberty, suits not with such blood- 
thirsty men. ' May your conduct be the reverse of theirs. 
Universal love.is the language of the Gospel; your pastors 
will make it heard. among you. Open your hearts to receive 
this divine system of morality. We have mitigated your mis- 
fortunes: alleviate, on your part, those of the unhappy vic- 
tims of avarice, who moisten your fields with their sweat, 
and often with their tears. Let the existence of your slaves 
be no longer their torment; but by your kind treatment of 
them, expiate the crimes of Europe! 

By leading them on progressively to liberty, you will fulfil 
a duty: you will prepare for yourself the most comfortable 
reflections: you will do honour to humanity, and insure the 
prosperity of the colonies. Such will be your conduct to- 
wards your brethren, the negroes; but what ought it to be 
towards your fathers, the whites? Doubtless you will be 
permitted to shed tears over the ashes of Ferrand de Baudiere, 
and the unfortunate Ogé, assassinated under the forms of law, 
and dying on the wheel for having wished to be free! But 
may he among you perish, who shall dare to entertain an 
idea of revenge against your persecutors!’ They are already 
delivered over to the stings of their own consciences, and co- 
vered with eternal infamy. The abhorrence in which they 
are held by the present race of mankind, only precedes the 
execration of posterity. Bury then in eternal oblivion every 
sentiment of hatred, and taste the delicious pleasure of con- 
_ ferring benefits on your oppressors. Repress even too mark- 
ed expressions of your joy, which, in causing them to reflect 
on their own injustice towards yous will make their remorse 
still more pungent. 

Strictly obedient to the laws, pate your children to re- 
spect them. By a careful education, instruct them in all the 
duties of morality: so shall you prepare for the succeeding 
generation, virtuous citizens, honourable men, enlightened 
patriots, and defenders of their country ! 
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How will their hearts be affected when, conducting them 
to your shores, you direct their looks towards France, telling 
them,. “ beyond those seas is your parent country; it is from | 
« thence we have received justice, protection, happiness, and 
«liberty. There dwell our fellow-citizens, our brethren, and 
‘our friends: to them we have sworn an eternal friendship. 
« Heirs of our sentiments, and of our affections, may your 
“« hearts and your lips repeat our oaths! Live to love them’; 
“‘ and, if necessary, die to defend them !”’ 


_ Signed > : ‘ 
GREGOIRE. 
Paris, 8th June, 1791. 
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Risto and Proceedings of the Civil Commnis- 
sioners, and their Return to France—‘ National 
Decree of the Ath of April, 1792— Appointment 

~ of a new Governor (Mons. Desparbes) and three 

” other Commissioners’ (Santhonaxr, Polverel, and 
Ailhaud)—Their Embarkation and Arrival, 
with a select Body of Troops—Their violent Pro- 
ceedings — Appointment, by the Executive Council, 
of M. Galbaud as Chief Governor, in the Room 
of Desparbes—His Arrival, and Disputes with 
the Commissioners—Both Parties proceed to hos- 

-tilities—The revolted Negroes called in to the 

~ Assistance of the Commissioners—A general Mas- 
sacre of the White Inhabitants, and Conflagration 
of the Town of Cape Francois. ~ 


THE civil si intviictenvent who were to réstore 
peace and subordination in St. Domingo, and 
whose arrival there was noticed in the last Chapter, 
were named Mirbeck, Roome, and St. Leger, 
Mirbeck and Roome had formerly been known as 
advocates in the parliaments of Paris; and St. 
Leger, who was a native of Ireland, had practised 
many years in France as a surgeon. Although 
the confusion of the times had elevated these men 
to power, not one of them was distinguished for 
extraordinary abilities, and their rank in life was 
not such as to command any great degree of con- 
sideration from the planters. They were received 
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-cuap. however, from respect to their appointment, with 
ce politeness and submission, both by: the gover-— 
1792. nor and the inhabitants. Military honours were 


shewn them, and they were led in public. proces- 
sion to thr cathedral, where the blessing of the 
Almighty was devoutly implored for success to 
their mission. 

Their first proceeding, after announcing the 
new constitution and form of government for the 
mother-country, as confirmed by the king, was to 
publish the decree of the 24th of September, 1791, 
by. which the fatal decree of the 15th of May ! iwas 
annulled. So far all was well: but a few days 
afterwards they took upon. them to proclaim a ge- 
neral amnesty and pardon to such people,,of. all 
descriptions, as should lay down their arms, and 
come in, within a certain prescribed time, and 
take the oaths required by the new constitution. 
This measure lost them the confidence of all. the 
white inltabitants: a general amnesty to the men 
of colour and revolted slaves, was considered :as 
a justification of the most horrible enormities, 
and as holding out a dangerous example to such 
of the negroes as preserved their fidelity ; and it 
lost its effects on the mulattoes, by being accom- 
panied with a repeal of their favourite. decree. 
With what contempt and indignity it was received 
by the latter, the following circumstance .will de- 
monstrate. © At Petit Goave, the mulattoes were 
masters, and held in close confinement thirty-four 
white persons whom they reserved for vengeance. 
On the publication of: this amnesty, they led 
them to execution: but instead of putting them 
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to immediate death, they caused each of them to 
be broken ‘alive ; ‘and in the midst of ‘their tor- 
tures, read to them, in’ a strain of diabolical 
mockery, the proclamation aloud; affecting to 
consider it asa pardon for the cruelties they had 
just committed. 


The unlimited and sudenniis Aivborie which’ 


the commissioners seemed to claim, alarmed the 
colonial assembly, who desired to be informed of 
the nature and extent of their powers. To this 
request no satisfactory answer being given, the 
commissioners lost ground in the public opinion 
daily; and their personal conduct, as individuals, 
contributed by no means to acquire them respect. 
Mirbeck spent the greatest part of his time in the 
practice of low debauchery, giving indulgence to 
his vicious propensities without restraint or de- 
cency. St. Leger considered his appointment as 
an authority to exact money, in which he was little 
scrupulous, and laid the few mulatto people who 
remained faithful, under a most unmerciful contri- 
bution. Roome alone conducted himself without 
reproach: he was a well-meaning inoffensive man, 
and attempted, though without effect, to act the 
part of a mediator between the different factions 
which desolated the country. This praise at least 
was given him—zhat if he did no good, he did no harm. 

After a short stay at Cape Francois, the com- 
missioners visited other parts of the colony; but 
finding themselves every where very lightly regard- 
ed, and having no troops to support their autho- 
rity, they returned separately to France in the 
months of March and April. 
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Troops however, as I have observed, had ar- 
rived from France to the number in the whole of 
about four thousand; but, in. the spirit of the 
times, they manifested very little obedience either 


to the civil commissioners, or the governor of the 


colony; yet they ‘served as a check to the. revolt- 
ers, who would otherwise, in all probability, be- 
fore this time, have become masters both of Cape — 
Francois and Port au Prince. In the Northern 
province, the rebel negroes indeed were supposed 
to be considerably reduced by disease and famine. 
Having destroyed all the. provision grounds, and 
devoured the cattle of all kinds on the plain ‘of. the 
Cape, they had now taken possession of the sur- 
rounding , mountainous districts, and were, com- 
pelled by their chief leader, Jean Francois, a negro 
of great sagacity, to plant provisions for their future 
subsistence; a measure which has kept the metas | 
of rebellion alive to the present hour. 

In the mean time, the state of public affairs i in 
the mother-country was tending to a great. “and 
ominous change. Ever since ;the flight and_sei- 
zure of their pabeans king, in the month of June, 
1791, the faction was hourly increasing in num- 
bers which was soon to lay the kingdom in ruins, 
and bring the monarch himself to the scaffold. 


‘The Jacobin party, headed by a_blood- thirsty 


triumvirate,* were becoming all- powerful ; and — 
the society of Amis des Noirs had once more 
acquired a fatal ascendancy in the legislative — 
body. On the 29th of February, one of them, 
named Garan de Coulon, after a long and inflam- 


* Danton, Robespierre, and Marat. 
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matory harangue against the planters in general, 
proposed the form of a decree for abrogating that of 
the 24th of September; declaring a general amnesty 
throughout all the French colonies; and enacting, 
that new colonial assemblies should be formed, 
which should transmit their sentiments not only on 
the subject of the internal government of the colo- 
nies, but also on the best method of effecting the abo- 
lition of negro slavery IN TOTO. 

Frantic as the new Jegislature* had shewn 
itself on many occasions since its first meeting, a 
majority could-not at this time be found to vote for 
so senseless and extravagant a proposition: but in 
about two months afterwards, this assembly passed 
the famous decree of the 4th of April, 1792, of 
which it is necessary the reader should be furnished 
with. a copy at large; and it is conceived in the 
words following: : 

“ The national assembly acknowledges and de- 
clares, that the people of colour and free negroes in 
the colonies ought to enjoy an equality of political 
rights with the whites ; in consequence of which it 
- decrees as follows : 

Article Ist. Immediately after the publica- 
‘tion of the present decree, the inhabitants of each 
of the French colonies in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, shall proceed to the re-election of 
colonial and parochial assemblies, after the mode 
prescribed by the decree of the 8th of March, 


* The former assembly is generally known by the name of 
the Constituent Assembly. ‘The new one met the Ist of Oc- 
tober, 1791, and called itself the First Legislative Assembly. 
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1790, and the instructions of the national miei 
of the 28th of the same month. ) 
2d. The people of colour and free negroes shall | 
be admitted to vote in all the primary and electoral 
assemblies, and shall be eligible to the legislature 
and all places of trust, provided they possess the 
qualifications, prescribed by the 4th article of the 


~ aforesaid instructions. 


3d. Three civil commissioners shall be apes 
for the colony of St. Domingo, and four for the 
islands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, and 
Tobago, to see this decree enforced. _ | 

4th. The said commissioners shall be authus 
rised to dissolve the present colonial assemblies; — 
to take every measure necessary for accelerating 
the convocation of the primary and electoral as- 
semblies, and therein to establish union, order, and | 
peace: as well as to determine provisionally (re- 
serving the power of appeal to the national assem- 
bly) upon every question which may arise concern- 
ing the regularity of convocations, the holding of 
assemblies, the form of elections, and the eligibility 
of citizens. | 

5th. They are algo authorised to procure 
every information possible, in order to discover 
the authors of the troubles in St. Domingo, and 
the continuance thereof, if they still continue; 
to secure the persons of the guilty, and to send — 
them over to France, there to be put ina state of © 
accusation, &c. | 

6th. The said civil commissioners shall be di- 
rected for this purpose to transmit to the national 
assembly minutes of their proceedings, and of the 
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_ evidence they may have collected concerning the 
persons accused as aforesaid. 

7th. The national assembly authorises the civil 
commissioners. to call forth the public force 
whenever they may think it necessary, either for 
their own protection, or for the execution of such 
orders as they may issue by virtue of the preceding 
articles. 

, 8th. The executive power is directed to end a 
sufficient force to the colonies, to be composed 
chiefly of national guards, 

9th. ‘The colonial assemblies, immediately after 
their formation, shall signify, im the name of each 
colony respectively, their sentiments respecting 
that constitution, those laws, and the administra- 
tion of them, which will best promote the prospe- 
rity and happiness of the people; conforming 
themselves nevertheless to those general principles 
‘by which the colonies and mother-country are con- 
nected together, and by which their respective inte- 
vests are best secured, agreeably to the decree of 
the 8th of March, 1790, and instructions of the 28th 
of the same month. 

10th. The colonial assemblies are authorised to 
send home delegates for the purposes mentioned in 
the preceding article; in: numbers proportionate to 
the population of each colony; which proportion 
Shall be forthwith determined by the national as- 
sembly, according to the report which its colonial 
committee is directed to make. 

11th. Former decrees respecting the colonies 
shall be in force in every thing not contrary to the 


present decree.” 
IQ 
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It may be supposed that the men whe (reject- 


we ing all pretensions to consistency, and despising 


1792. 


the lessons of experience) first proposed this. de- 
cree, and finally prevailed in carrying it through 


‘the legislative assembly, had duly considered of 


the means for ensuring its execution in the colonies, 
and were provided with fit instruments for that 
purpose. The new commissioners nominated for 


‘St. Domingo were Messrs. Santhonax, Polverel, 


and Ailhaud, all of them among the most violent 
of the Jacobine faction; and it was resolved to 
furnish them with such a force as (if properly 
employed) would, it was alleged, not only ‘esta- 
blish their authority, but put a speedy end to all 
the disturbances which had so long afflicted and 
desolated the colony. Six thousand men, selected 
with great circumspection from the national guards, 
with officers whose principles were well known 
to their employers, were accordingly ordered to 
embark forthwith for St. Domingo. M. Blanche- 
lande, the governor-general, was recalled, and a’ 
new commission of commander-in-chief given " a 
Mons. Desparbes. 

Thus appointed and provided, the civil com- 
missioners and the new governor, accompanied by 
a fleet of thirty transports, took their departure 
from France in the ‘month of July, probably: in 
much’ the same disposition of mind towards the 
colonists, as was manifested by the Duke D’Alva 
and his Spanish and Italian. troops in 1568; to- 
wards the inhabitants of the Low Countries. In- 
flamed like them with a spirit of avarice, fanati- 
cism and revenge, they meditated on nothing but 
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on the benefits to arise from seizure and confisca- 
tion; on schemes of mischief-and projects ‘of ven- 
geance. | | eis 

_ They landed at Cape Frangois on the 13th of 
September, and finding M. Blanchelande at great 
variance with the colonial assembly, the commis- 
sioners took the shortest course possible to termi- 
nate the dispute, by forthwith dissolving the assem- 
bly, and sending the unfortunate Blanchelande a 
state prisoner to France, where, as to be accused was 
to be condemned, he soon afterwards perished by 
the guillotine.* 

* Dismay and terror now prevailed throughout 
the colony. Delegates were sent to the civil com- 
tnissioners from all quarters, to demand an expo- 
sure and explanation of their views and intentions. 
Suspicions were already gone forth concerning the 
project, which the commissioners afterwards avow- 
ed, of declaring a general emancipation of the 
negro slaves; and all parties, as well among the 
republicans as the royalists, concurred on this oc- 
casion in reprobating the folly and iniquity of the 
measure. So general was the clamour on this ac- 
count, that if a firm and extensive coalition of 
interests among the planters could at this time 
have been effected, it is probable the commissioners 
might have found, that all the force they had 
brought with them would have proved insufficient 
for the purposes which they meditated.  Dissi- 
mulation therefore was thought necessary for the 
present. They declared and confirmed the de- 


* 7th April, 1793 
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claration with the solemmity of an oath) that they 
had no wish nor intention to make any change in the 
system of colonial government concerning the slaves; 
avowing the fullest conviction that the emancipa- 
tion of those people, under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, was impracticable.—Their views, they 
said, extended no further than to see the decree of 
the 4th of April, in favour of the free people of 
colour, properly enforced ; to reduce the slaves in 
rebellion to obedience, and to settle the future go-— 
vernment and tranquillity of the bieiwis on a solid 
and permanent foundation. 

These and similar declarations silenced, sti 
they did not ‘satisfy, the white inhabitants; who’ 
soon perceived, with unavailing indignation, that 
the commissioners held secret communications with 
the chiefs of the mulattoes in all parts of the 
colony. By the co-operation of those people, the 
commissioners soon found their strength sufficient 
to avow themselves openly the patrons and pro- 
tectors of the whole body of the free negroes and 
mulattoes: and they now made no scruple’ of 
seizing the persons and effects of all such of the 
whites as opposed their projects; sending great 
numbers of them in a state of arrest to Europe; 
to answer before the national assembly to the ac+ — 
cusations which they pretended to transmit against 


them. Among the persons thus imprisoned and 


transported to France, were comprehended the colo- 
nel, lieutenant-colonel, and many other officers m 


‘the Cape regiment. 


The oitiied inhabitants now called aloud for the 
election of a new colonial assembly, and hoped 
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that the necessity of levying taxes would: induce 
the commissioners to issue orders for that purpose ; 
but instead of complying with the public re- 
quest, they substituted what was called une com- 
mission intermediaire, by nominating twelve per- 
sons, six of whom had been members of the last 
assembly, to act as a sort of legislative council : 
the other six were mulattoes. To this motley 
board the commissioners delegated authority to 
raise money from the inhabitants; reserving to 
themselves, however, the right of appropriating 
and expending it as they alone should think 
proper. 

In the meanwhile, the new governor ( Desparbes) 
began to manifest some signs of dissatisfaction and 
impatience. He complained that he was considered 
as a mere cipher in the government, or rather as 
an instrument in the commissioners’ hands. His 
complaints were answered by a resolution to arrest 
his person; and he avoided the fate of his prede- 
cessor, Mons. Blanchelande, only by a speedy flight, 
from the colony. f 

Two members out of the six whites that com- 
posed a moiety of the commission intermedare, 
met with similar treatment. They ventured to 
offer their opinion on a measure of finance, in op- 
position to that of M.Santhonax. The commis- 
sioners commended their frankness, and M. San- 
thonax invited them to supper. ‘The invitation 
was accepted; but at the hour appointed, they 
found themselves surrounded by a detachment of 
the military, which conveyed them to very sorry 
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entertainment in the mie ofa aha and there left 
them as state prisoners.” 

The commissioners, in the next loa fell. out 
among themselves; and Santhonax and Polverel. 
determined to get quit of their associate Ailhaud. 
Prudently, judging, however, that the public de- 
gradation of one of their own body would reflect 
some degree of ignominy on them all, they per- 
suaded him to be content with a proportion of the 
common plunder, and silently quit the country. 
Ailhaud submitted with a good grace to what he 
could not avoid. 

By these, and other means, above all by the 
practice of bestowing largesses on the troops, and 
the acquisition of a desperate band of auxiliaries, 
composed of some of the revolted slaves, and vaga- 
bends of all colours and descriptions, mostly col- 


lected from the jails, Santhonax and Polverel, in 


the beginning of the year 1793, found themselves 
absolute masters of the colony. The lives and pro- 
perties of all the white inhabitants lay at their mercy, 
and the dreadful scenes which were at that time pass- 
ing in the mother-country, enabled these men to 
prosecute their purposes, and gratify their vindictive — 
and avaricious passions, without notice or control 
from any superior. : 


* To one of these gentlemen I am indebted for more va- 


’ luable and extensive information than I have been able to 


collect through any other channel. In his voyage to Europe, 
the ship in which he was confined was (fortunately for him) 
captured by an English frigate, which brought him to Eng- 
land, where I had the happiness to render him some aise atic 
able service. 
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But the tragedy which was acting in France 
was no sooner brought to its catastrophe, by the foul 
murder of their amiable and unoffending sovereign, 
and war declared against Great Britain and Hol- 
land, than the persons who composed what was 
called the executive council, thought it necessary 
to pay some little attention to the safety of St. Do- 
iningo. | Not having however leisure or inclination 
to enter into a full investigation of the complaints 
received from thence, they declined to revoke the 
powers exercised by the civil commissioners, and 
contented themselves with appointing-a new go- 


vernor, in the room of M. Desparbes. Their | 
choice fell on Mons. Galbaud, an officer of artil- 


lery, and a man of fair character, whom they di- 
rected to embark for his new government without 
delay, in one of the national frigates; and put the 
colony into the best state of defence against a fo- 
reign enemy. 

Galbaud, with his suite of attendants, landed 
at Cape Francois on the 7th of May, 1793, to the 
great joy of the white inhabitants. At that period, 
the civil commissioners, with most of their troops, 
were employed in the Western province, endea- 
vouring to quell an insurrection there which their 
tyranny had created; so that Galbaud was re- 
ceived with acclamations and submission by the 
municipality of the town of the Cape; to whose 


_ place of meeting he repaired with his attendants, | 


took the necessary oaths, and entered on his go- 
vernment without opposition... He declared, at 


the same time, that he was not dependent on the 


civil commissioners, nor bound to execute, at all 
events, their proclamations. 
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A very quick interchange of letters took place 
between the new governor and the commissioners. 
He desired them to repair immediately to the 
Cape, that he might communicate the instructions 
he had received from the executive council. They — 
answered that he was an entire stranger to them ; 
that they had seen no decree of the national con- 
vention by which they themselves were super- 
seded, and that being vested with authority to 
suspend or appoint a governor, as they alone 
might think proper, he could only be considered 
as an agent subordinate to themselves :—They 
added, that they were then assembling an army to 
suppress a rebellion in the town and neighbour- 
hood of Port au Prince; but as soon as that 
business was at an end, they would repair to the 
Cape, and examine into the validity of his préten- 
sions. 

On the 10th of June the civil commissioners, 
having reduced Port au Prince and Jacmel, ar- 
rived at the Cape. The streets were lined with 
troops, and they were received by Galbaud with 
attention and respect. A very serious altercation 
however immediately took place between them, 
highly disadvantageous to the governor. ‘There 


existed, it seems, a decree of the ancient govern- ~ 


ment, unrepealed by the national assembly, 
enacting that no proprietor of an estate in the 
West Indies should hold the government of a 
colony wherein his estate was situated, and M. 
Galbaud was possessed of a coffee-plantation im 
St. Domingo. When therefore he was asked why 
he had not acquainted the executive council with 
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had no reply to make. : : 
On the 13th, the commissioners ordered M. 
Galbaud to embark forthwith on board the sloop 
of war La Normande, and return to France. At 
the samie time they sent instructions to Mons. de 
la Salle, whom they had left commandant at Port 
au Prince, to repair to the Cape and receive from 
them, in the name of the French republic, the 
command of the colony. 

‘The seven following days were spent on both 
sides in intrigues, and preparations for hostilities. 
Galbaud’s brother, a man of spirit and enterprize, 
had collected from among the inhabitants, the 
Cape militia, and the seamen in the harbour, 4 
strong party to support the governor’s authority. 
On the 20th, the two brothers landed at the head 
of one thousand two hundred sailors, and being 
joined by a considerable body of volunteers, im- 
mediately marched in array towards the govern- 
ment house, in which the commissioners were 
stationed. The latter were defended by the 
people of colour, a body of regulars, and one 
piece of cantion. The’ conflict was fierce and 
bloody. The volunteers manifested great firm- 
ness, but the seamen getting possession of a wine 
cellar, soon became intoxicated and ungovern- 
able; and the column was obliged to retire to the 
royal arsenal, where they remained the ensuing 
night unmolested. 

The next morning many skirmishes took place 
in the streets, with various success, in one of which 
Galbaud’s brother was taken prisoner by the com- 
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missioners’ troops; and in another, the seamen 
that were fighting on the part of Galbaud made 
captive Polverel’s son; and now an’ extraordinary — 
circumstance occurred. ‘The governor sent a flag 


' proposing that his brother might be exchanged 


for the commissioner’s son; but: Polverel rejected — 


the proposal with indignation ; declaring in answer, 


that his son knew his duty, and was prepared to — 
die in the service of the republic. 

But a scene now opens, which if it does. not 
obliterate, exceeds at least all that has hitherto - 
been related of factious anarchy, and savage 
cruelty, in this unfortunate colony. On the first 
approach of Galbaud with so large’ a body of 
seamen, the commissioners dispatched agents to 
call in to their assistance the revolted negroes ; 
offering them an uneonditional pardon for past 
offences, perfect freedom in future, and the 
plunder of the city. The rebel generals Jean 
Francois and Biassou, rejected their offers; but 
on the 21st, about noon (just after that Galbaud 
and most of his adherents, finding their cause 
hopeless, had retired to the ships) a negro chief 
called Macaya, with upwards of three thousand 
of the revolted slaves, entered the town, and began 
an universal and indiscriminate slaughter of men, 
women, and children. ‘The white inhabitants fled 
from all quarters to the sea-side, in hopes of find- 
ing shelter with the governor on board the ships 
in the harbour; but a body of the mulattoes cut off 
their retreat, and a horrid butchery ensued, which 
continued with unremitting fury from. the, 21st, 
to the evening of the 23d; when. the savages, 
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having murdered all the white inhabitants. that CHAP. 
fell im their way, set fire to the buildings; and ony 


‘more than half the city was consumed by the 
flames. The commissioners themselves, either 
terrified at beholding the lamentable and exten- 
sive mischief which they had occasioned, or afraid 
to trust their persons with their rebel allies, 
sought protection under cover of a ship of the 
line. - The proclamations which they published 
from time to time in palliation of their conduct, 
‘manifest a consciousness of guilt which could not 
be suppressed, and form a record of their. villa- 
nies, for which the day of retribution awaits, but 
still lingers to overtake them !* 

Such was the fate of the once flourishing and 
beautiful capital of St. Domingo!—a city which, 
for trade, opulence, and magnificence, was un- 
doubtedly among the first in the West Indies,— 
perhaps in the new world; and here I shall close 
for the present, the disgusting detail of conspira- 
cies, rebellions, crimes, cruelties, and conflagra- 
tions (a uniformity of horrors!) through which 
the nature of my work has compelled me to 
travel !—rejoicing that I have at last 


Escap'd the Stygian pool, tho’ long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn ?—— 


4 


MILTON, 


* When this was written, the author did not know that 
Santhonax alone survives. Polverel died in 1794. Santhonax 


has. lately appeared before the national assembly, and been 
pronounced guiltless ! 
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and have the pleasing task to perform of render-_ 
ing due homage to the gallant and enterprizing 
spirit of my countrymen in their noble—but alas! 
hitherto unavailing—endeavours. to restore. peace, 
subordination, and good government on this 
theatre of anarchy and bloodshed. Previous, to 
which, however, it will be a relief and satisfac- 
tion to the reader to be presented with a picture 
or state of the colony, as it existed in the days of 
its prosperity ;—its culture, population, and. pro- 
duce ;—its. growing importance and commercial 
value. | Hitherto, we have contemplated nothing - 


but scenes of desolation——We shall now behold 


a pleasing contrast in the blessings of regular go- 
vernment: due. subordination, social order, ex- 
tensive commerce, peaceful industry, increasing 
cultivation, smiling plenty, and general happiness! 
The conclusions to be drawn from the contempla- 
tion of scenes so different in their nature, are of 
importance to all mankind. | 


The Account given above of the Destruction of the 
City of Cape Francois, was drawn up with as 
much Caution as the Case seemed to require, from 
Information transmitted to the Author by Per- 
sons in Jamaica and St. Domingo, some of — 
whom differed in many essential circumstances 
from others. He had afterwards an Opportu- | 
nity of conversing personally on the Subject with 
a Gentleman of St. Domingo, on whose ‘veracity 
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and Honour he could place the fullest Dependance, 
by whom he was favoured with the following 
Notes or Memoranda in Writing, which he thinks 
best to lay before his Readers verbatim. 


NOTES SUR L EVENEMENT DU CAP. 


Le General Galbaud avoit mandé au Cap les com- 
missaires Santhonax et Polverel, dela maniere la plus impe- 
rieuse; les commissaires se sont déterminés a s’y rendre par 
terre de S. Mare, d’ od ils sont partis le S Juin, accompagnés 
de 400 mulAtres et 200 blancs, et compris leurs coupe téte 
les dragons d’Orleans. Ils ont fait leur entrée au Cap d’une 
maniere assez audacieuse pour en imposer. 

Galbaud avait deja indisposé les habitans du Cap par une 
addresse, ou proclamation, qui ordonnait une contribution 
de 450 mille livres, dont la perception a été faite de la fagon 


la plus violente, et qui tenait plus du pillage que d’une con- 


tribution. 

Le General Galbaud n’avait fait aucune dispositions pour 
se preserver des resolutions et des entreprises des commis- 
Saires, qui entrerent cependant d’une maniere menagante. 

A la premiere entreviie des General Galbaud et des com- 
missaires, en la maison de la commission (le gouvernement) 
apres les premiers compliments, il y eut explication sur les 
pouvoirs du general ; les commissaires lui oposerent un decret 
qui deffendait qu’aucun proprietaire dans la colonie pat y com- 
mander ni y avoir d’autorité; et accuserent M. Galbaud 
d’avoir dissimulé au conseil executif qu'il avait des proprietés, 

Pendant ce demélé, qui dura pres de deux jours, les agents 
des commissaires préparaient les esprits a les laisser faire, et 
a ne point se méler de la discution, dans laquelle Santhonax 
prenait cependant une grande preponderance, 

Galbaud, voyant que personne nes’empressait a le soutenir, 
et prevoyant sans doute une chute humiliante, demanda aux 
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commissaires de s’en retourner en France, préférant la retraite, 


a des pouvoirs contestés; ce qui lui fut accordé sur le 


champ, et il s’embarqua le 14. 
Le 17 Galbaud réiinit tous les matelots de la rade et ceux 
des vaisseaux de guerre, et projette de descendre a la ville du 


Cap; il fait son débarquement le 18, et marche au gouverne-_ 


ment, ot logeaient les commissaires, qui instruits des mouve_ 

mens de Galbaud, réiinirent les troupes qui leurs etaient de- 
vouées, et particulierement les mulAtres, et les embusquerent 
derriere les murs du gouvernement, dans toutes les issiies, su, 

les terrasses, &c. AussitSt que les matelots furent a portée de 
pistolet, on fit des décharges, qui en tuerent et blesserent un 
grand nombre, néanmoins les mulAtres furent ebranlés deux 
fois; mais le désordre dans les matelots determina le General 


Galbaud a faire sa retraite a l’arsenal ; 1a, il fit une proclama-_ 


tion pour inviter les bons citoyens a se réiinir a lui, pour 


chasser les cofnmissaires, qui voulaient usurper le gouverne- — 


ment. Dés-lors les commissaires rétinirent aux mulAtres 
tous les négres de la ville, qui avaient déja pris parti dans 


action en assassinant dans la ville toutes les troupes qui 


leurs avaient servis a leur expedition; et les placerent par 


pelotons a chaque coin des riies, et dés qu'un blane voulait 
sortir de chéz lui, ou paraissait aux fenetres, il etait fusillé. 


Pendant ce tems, et des que les commissaires eurent appris — 


les mouvemens de Galbaud, ils avaient depeché des exprés aux 


chefs des brigands, pour les engager a venir a leur epioea! 


et leurs offraient le pillage de Ja ville. 


Le 19 Galbaud capitule 4 l’arsenal, et se rend abord : il y : 
en mis en atat d’arrestation, ainsi que l’Amiral Cambis, et le 


Contre-Amiral Sercey, qui sont dépouillés de leur commande: 


ment. 
Une proclamation des commissaires avait precedamment bp 


cet évenement, mis a contribution 37 negociants, ou riches 
particuliers, pour une somme de 675 mille livres, qui parrait | 
avoir été exigée et payée sur l'heure. Le 19, au soir, ‘le 20, . 


le 21, les brigands entrent de toutes parts dans la ville du 
Cap, ayant a leur téte leurs chefs, et on assure que M. de 
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Grasse s’y est trouvé aussi. Le pillage, les massacres, les 
flammes deviennent effroyables ; les hommes, les femmes, 
les enfans, sont assassinés, massacrés, et éprouvent toutes les 
horreurs imaginables. Ils ont eu Ja barbarie de renfermer et 
de briler dans une maison plus de 300 personnes toutes 
vives. 

Les malheureux de tout sexe, de tout Age, qui cherchaient 
a se sauver en gagnant des embarcations, ob a la nage, 
etaient fusillés méme dans l'eau. 

ul parrait que dans le massacre les négres ont frapés indis- 
tinctement tous les partis, blancs, mulatres, et que les blanes 
se sont deffendus contre tous avec un grand acharnement ; 
néanmoins il parrait certain, que la population blanche a été 
entierement détruite, et qu’il n’a pas resté un seul blanc au 
Cap; on estime, que, s’il s’est’ sauvé 12 a 1500 personnes 
abord, c’est plus qu’on n’ose l’esperer. 

Le convoi est sortie du Cap le 23 pour l’Amerique, la ma- 
jeure partie ayant trés peu de vivres, tras peu d’eau, et plu- 
sieurs sans &tre préparés a ce voyage, sans mats ni voilles, & 
ceux qui ont regu les malheureux qui se sont sauvés abord, 
n’y auront trouvé aucune subsistance. 

La ville incendiée, détruite, ses habitans massacrés, on 
assure qu'il ne reste que le gouvernement, une partie des 
easernes, l’arsenal, et les maisons du Petit Carenage ;— 
pee et les fontaines detruites, 

~ Les commissaires ont resté spectateurs tranquilles pendant 
le carnage et le massacre; dans leur maison on a vu San- 
thonax serrer et presser dans ses bras les chefs des brigands, 
les appeller ses sauveurs, et leur tempignes leur reconnais- 
Sance. 

Le 23 proclamation des commissaires, qui invite et ap- 
pelle. tous les bons citoyens 4 se réiinir autour d’eux, et de 
laisser, /partir les scélerats, qui vont aller subir le juste chati- 
ment de leurs crimes ; le convoi en parti le jour méme, & la 

ville prea encore. 
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Situation, Extent, and general Description of St. 
» Domingo-—-Origin of the French Colony, and 
Topographical Description of the several Pro- 

winces into which the French Possessions were 
“divided—Their Population, and Produce—Ship- 
“ying and Exports—Compared with the Returns 


~ of Jamaica. 


car. Tue island of St. Domingo is situated in the 
IX. Atjanti¢e Ocean, about three thousand five hun- 
dred: miles from the land’s end of England; the 
eastern point lying in north latitude 18° 20, and 
ih longitude 68° 40° W. from Greenwich. The 
iesland extends about’ one hundred and forty’ miles © 
in the broadest part, from north to south, and 
three hundred and ninety from east to west. In 
a country of such magnitude, diversified with 
plains of vast extent, and mountains of prodigi- 
ous height, is probably to be found every species 
of ‘soil which nature has assigned to all the tropi- 
cal parts of the earth. | In general, it is fertile in 
the ‘highest degree; every where well» watered, 
and producing almost every variety of vegetable 
nature, for use and beauty, for food and luxury, 
which the lavish hand of a bountiful Providence 
has bestowed on the richest portion of the globe ; 
and the liberality of nature was laudably seconded 
by the industry of the inhabitants: Until thos 
ravages and devastations which I have had_ the 
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painful task of Siecsidichy deformed and destroyed, 

with undistinguishing barbarity, both the boun- 
ties of nature, and the labours of art; the posses- 
sions of France in this noble island were considered 
as the garden of the West Indies; and: for) beau- 
tiful scenery, richness of soil, salubrity and variety 
of climate, might justly be deemed the Paradise of 
the New World. . 

Of the territories which remained exclusively 
in possession of the original conquerors, the Spa- 
niards, my information is very imperfect. I shal] 
hereafter give the best account I have been ‘able 
to collect concerning them. On the. southern 
coast, more especially in the neighbourhood. of 
the ancient city from which the island derives ‘its 
present name, the lands are said to be among. the 
best, and without doubt a very large proportion 
of the remainder requires only the hand of. the 
cultivator to become very productive. The in- 
terior country contains extensive savannahs, or 
plains, many of them occupied only by wild swine, 
horses, and horned cattle; for the Spaniards 
having exterminated the simple and unoffending 
natives, supplied their. place with herds of do- 
mestic animals, which running wild, soon mul- 
tiplied beyond computation. Thus does the ty- 
ranny of man convert the fruitful habitations of 
his fellow-creatures into a. wilderness for beasts! 
In the present case, however, the crime brought 
down its own, punishment ;—a punishment. which 
almost revenged the wrongs of the helpless Ame- 
ricans ;—and who does not wish: that avarice, :am+ 
bition, and cruelty, he be thus always entangled 
in their own projects P.: 
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5)The reader is doubtless apprized that I hereval+ 
jude to the establishment’ in St Domingo, of that 
daring and desperate band of adventurers, the Bu-- 
caniers ;—-an association constituted of men ofvall 
countries and descriptions, but of whom: it»may 
truly be said, that if self-preservation be a law: of 
nature, the hostilities which they maintained for 
upwards of fifty years against their oppressors, — 
were more justifiable and legitimate in their 


origin, than all the wars which the pride and am- 


bition of kings and nations have occasioned, from 
the beginning of the world to the present hour. 
As the cruelty of the Spaniards first compelled 
these men, from a sense of common danger, | to 
unite their strength, so the blind policy of stocking 
with cattle a country of such extent became: their 
support; for the flesh of those animals supplied 


them with food, and they purchased arms, ammu- 


nition, and clothing with the skins. si ottitte 

Of the rise of these people, and the primary 
cause of their combining together to make repri- 
sals'on the Spanish settlements, a short account 
may be necessary: I have elsewhere treated the 
gubject more at large.*—They consisted) ori- 
ginally of a body of French and English: planters, 
whom, in the year 1629, a Spanish armament:had — 
expelled from the-island of St. Christopher, with 
circumstances of outrageous barbarity. Driven. 
from thence, by a force which» they could. wot: re- 
sist, as the only alternative of escaping from 


_ slaughter or slavery, they fled in open, boats with 


their families, and possessed themselves of the 


es 
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small unoccupied island of Tortuga, situated 
within a few miles of the northern coast of: St: 
Domingo. | Here they were joined by a consider- 
able number of Dutch emigrants from Santa 
Cruz, whom: the avarice and cruelty of the Spa- 
niards had compelled, in like manner, to roam 
over the ocean for shelter, after having witnessed 
the massacre of many of their number, even to the 
women and children. | Companions in adversity, 
these poor exiles learnt mutual forbearance from 
their common sufferings; for, although they were 
composed of three different nations, they appear 
to have lived for some years in perfect harmony 
with each other. Their mode of life contributed 
to’ produce the same beneficial effect: » finding a 
country of immeasurable extent. in their neigh- 
bourhood abounding in cattle, their) times was 
chiefly. occupied) in hunting; an employment 
which left no leisure for dissension, and aftorded 
them both exercise and food. The plains of St. 
Domingo were considered, however, merely as 
their hunting-erounds: ‘Tortuga continued > their 
home, and place of retreat. Here their women 
and young people cultivated small plantations. of 
tobacco (an herb, of which, in hot:and moist cli- 
mates, ‘the practice of inhaling the smoke seems 
to be pointed out by nature): and as the coast was 
rugged, and of difficult approach, they fondly 
hoped that their obscurity would shag them from 
further persecution. 

Tf the government of Spain bath been wotinital 
at ne time by motives of wisdom, it would: in- 
deed have left these poor people to range over 
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the wilderness unmolested. It ought’ to ‘have 
known, that the occupation of hunting diverted 
them from projects: of vengeance, and. deeds’ of 


greater enterprise ; but tyranny is without fore: 


sight, and the restless and remorseless bigotry’ of 
the Spanish nation allowed the fugitives no’ re 
spite. An armament was collected, and prepa- 
rations made to effect their utter extermination } 
the commanders of which, taking occasion when 
the ablest of the men had resorted’ to the larger 
island in their usual pursuit, landed a hody Séf 
soldiers at Tortuga, and making captives of the 
women and children, the old and infirm, caused 
them all to be massacred without mercy. 

It does not appear that the miserable people 
who were ihus pursued to destruction, like beasts 
of prey, had been guilty of any outrages or de- 
predations on the ships or subjects of. Spain, which 
¢alled for such exemplary vengeance. Neither 
was it imputed to them as a crime that ‘they 
had possessed themselves of Tortuga, or that they 
roamed about the deserts of St. raliciee in pure 
suit of cattle which had no owners. | Their guilt 
consisted in the circumstance of being born out of 


‘the Spanish territories, and presuming nevertheléss _ 
to venture into any part of the New World; . 


for the arrogant presumption and extravagant ‘gel- 


fishness of this bigoted nation, led them to appro- 


priate all the countries of America to themselves. 
They claimed even the sole and exclusive right of | 


sailing on any such part of the main ocean as, 


in. their eh sien constituted a. portion of the 
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tainscniie hemisphere; and trict orders CHAP. 
were issued to all their commanders, by sea and am 
jand, to seize the ships and subjects of all other 
people that should be found within the boundaries 
which they had prescribed, and to punish the in- 
truders with slavery or death. We have seen in 
what manner those orders were executed. 
It is evident, therefore, that no alternative re-. 
mained to the occupiers of Tortuga, but to turn 
on their pursuers, and wage offensive war on those 
’ who would allow of no peace with them. If the 
justice of their cause be still a question, let the 
records of time be consulted; let an appeal be 
made to that rule of conduct, which (to use an 
eloquent expression of Lord Coke) ts written by 
the finger of God on the heart of man; and. let 
history and reason deter mine, whether any instance 
of hostility, in the annals of mankind, can be de- 
fended on better grounds. To such men, in such 
@ cause, no dangers were too formidable, no ob- 
stacles too great. Inured by their mode of life 
to the vicissitudes of the climate, united among 
themselves, and animated by all the motives and 
passions which can inflame the human mind to 
great exertion, they became the most formidable 
' antagonists which the Spaniards had ever encoun- 
tered, and displayed such deeds of valour and suc- 
cessful enterprise, as (all circumstances. considered) 
have never been equalled before or since. 

From a party of these adventurers (chiefly « na- 
tives of Normandy) the French colony in St. Do- 
mingo derived its origin. . By what means they 
were induced to separate from, their associates in 
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danger, to relinquish the gratification of revenge 
and avarice, and exchange the tumults of war for 


the temperate occupations of husbandry, itis nel- 


ther within my province nor ability to explain. © 
Many of them, without doubt, were men who had 
been driven from Europe. by indigent, cireum- 


_ stances and desperate fortunes; some, by, the 


cruelty of creditors; and others, perhaps, by the 
consciousness of their crimes. Captivated by the 
renown and allured by the wealth of the Buca- 
niers, they joined in their expeditions against: the: 
Spaniards from no better motives than those of 
plunder and rapine; and to such men: must) be 
imputed those outrages and excesses which have 
stamped the proceedings of the whole association 
with infamy.* | But there is a time» for all 


* T conceive, however, that these have been wonderfully 
magnified and exaggerated. The narrative called The History 
of the Bucaniers, published towards the latter end of the last 
century, which has been quoted by writers of all descriptions. 
ever since as of unquestionable authority, was originally 
written in Dutch, by one John Esquemeling, who confesses 
that he had been one of the Bucaniers, and was expelled from 
their society. The reports of such a writer ought to have 
been received with great caution ; but there is a still stronger 
circumstance to excite suspicion ; and itis this: The English 
work is not taken from the Dutch original, but from @ 
Spanish translation; and to suppose that,a Spaniard would 
speak favourably of the Bucaniers, is the very excess of hu- 
man credulity. Not having the original book to refer to, I 
cannot pronounce with certainty; but l am of opinion, that 
many of the tragical stories concerning the torture of the 
Spanish prisoners, and the violation of the women, are 
interpolations of the Spanish translator. 1 form this 
conclusion from the malignity displayed towards the cha- 
racter of the famous Sir Henry Morgan. If we may beliéve 
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things; and the change of life in these men con- CHAP. 
firms the observation of an elegant writer, that Gow 


‘©as there is no soil which. will not shew itself 
& grateful to culture, so there’ is no disposition, 
“no character in’ mankind, which may not, by 
“ dexterous management, be turned to the public 
“advantage” It was a happy’ circumstance 


in the infancy of their establishment, that while 


they were too obscure for the notice of the go- 
vernment, they had no check given to: their in- 
dustry by the chill influence of poverty. To a 


fortunate exemption from the hand of power, and — 


the facility with which they were supplied with 
the common necessaries of life, they were indebt- 


ed for their preservation and prosperity. A me- 
diocrity of condition, and equal freedom, excited. 


the spirit of emulation among them; but oppres- 
sion would have produced discouragement ; and 


the account given of this gallant commander, he was the 
most inhuman monster that ever existed. Yet this very man 
(who by the way acted under a regular commission and letters 
of reprisal from government) after he had quitted the sea, 
was recommended by the Earl of Carlisle to be his successor 

inthe government of Jamaica, and was accordingly appointed 


lieutenant-governor in the earl’s absence. He afterwards . 


~ received the honour of knighthood from King Charles I]. 
and passed the remainder of his life on his plantation in Ja- 
maica. By the kindness of a friend in that island, I have had 
an opportunity of perusing some of Sir Henry Morgan's 
original private letters ; and this I will say, that they mani- 
fest such a spirit of humanity, justice, liberality, and piety, 
as prove that he has either been grossly traduced, or that he 
was the greatest hypocrite living ;—a character ill-suited to 
the frank and fearless temper of the man. 
-* European Settlements, Vol. II. p. 109. 
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sloth, not. anne ay is the oiftpring of. wretch- 
edness... hi oct. enn 

Of the progressive pursuits of those people. in 
extending the footing which they had obtained; 
until the French government accepted their sub- 
mission, acknowledged them as: faithful subjects, 
and availed itself of their labours,—and the final 
cession to France of the western. part of St. Do- 
mingo, by the peace of Ryswick, the reader will 
find an ample account in the history of this island 
by Pere Charlevoix. It is therefore unnecessary 
forme to detail what an author so well informed 
in| the ancient transactions of the colony | has 
written. All that my English reader will expect, 
is. an account of the political and topographical 
state of the colony; its population, produce, and 
exports at the time my History commences; and 
these particulars will, be found in what remains. of 
the present chapter. 

The possessions. of the Fnenict in St. Dinas 


as I have elsewhere observed, were divided into 


three great departments, called the Northern, the 
tise and the Southern Provinces. The North- 
ern, Province comprehended a line of sea-coast 
extending about forty leagues, from the river Mas- 
sacre to Cape St. Nicholas, and contained. (in- 
cluding Tortuga) twenty-six parishes. Its. popu- 
lation in the beginning of 1790, consisted, of 
11,996. white inhabitants of all ages, and 164, 656 
negro slaves. The number of sugar plantations 
was 288, of which 258 made what is called clayed, 
or soft white sugar, and 30. muscooado, or raw, 
sugar. It reckoned 2,009 plantations of coffee, 
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66 of cotton; 443 of indigo, and 215 smaller esta- CHAP. 
blishments, such as provision-grounds, cacao- groves, Daal 


tan-ptts; potteries, brick-kilns, &c. 

--'- Of the towns and harbours in the Northern 
ie iinie, the chief were those of Cape Francois, 
Fort Dauphin, Port De Paix, and Cape St. Ni- 
cholas. JI shall treat only of the first and the last. 
~The town of Cape Francois (which in time of 
war was the seat of the French government) would 
have ranked, for beauty and regularity, among 
the cities of the second class in any part of Europe. 
‘It consisted of between eight and nine hundred 
“houses of stone and brick, many of them hand- 
some and commodious, besides shops and ware- 
houses; and it contained two magnificent squares, 
ornamented each with a public fountain. © The 
chief public buildings were the church; the 
government-house (formerly a convent belonging 
to the Jesuits); a superb barrack for troops; a 
royal arsenal; a prison; a play-house; and two 
hospitals. The number of free inhabitants of all 
colours was estimated at eight thousand, exclu- 
sive of the king’s ‘troops and ‘sea-faring people. 
~The domestic slaves were said to be ‘about twelve 
thousand. The situation of the town, however, 
was not to be commended. It was built at the 
foot of a very high mountain, called Le Morne 
du Cap, which abolnds indeed’ with springs ‘of 
‘excellent water, and furnished a great supply of 
garden vegetables, but it intercepted the land- 
‘wind, and reverberated the rays of the sun. “The 
‘town arose ‘to opulence chiefly from the commo- 
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cHaP. diousness, of its harbour, and the extreme fertility 
Bgl of the plain adjoining it to the east, a district, fifty 


miles in length, and twelve in breadth, appropri- 
ated solely to the cultivation of sugar (the planta- 
tions of which were divided from each other only 
by hedges of citrons and limes), and yielding greater 
returns than perhaps any other spot of the same ex 
tent in the habitable globe. 

The town of Cape St. Nicholas consists of: about 
250 houses, which are chiefly built. of American 
wood. It is sheltered by a hight bluff, called. the 
Mole ; and having been a free-port, was a place of 
considerable trade, and particularly resorted to. by 
the ships of America. It is chiefly known, how- 
ever, for the safety and extent of its harbour, which 


4s justly called the key of the Windward passage ; 


and the fortifications towards the sea are reckoned 
among the strongest in the West Indies. On the 
side of the land they are overlooked by the sur- 
rounding heights, and hence. it is concluded, that 
although it. might be difficult to take the. place. by 
an invading armament, it would be still more diffi- 
cult to retain it afterwards, unless poeseieesre was 
obtained also of the interior country. | 

The Western Province began at Ctips St. Ni- 
cholas, and extending along the line of coast 
which forms the bight of Leogane, for upwards .of 
one hundred leagues, terminated at Cape Tiburon. 
It contained sixteen parishes, and four chief towns, 
namely, Port au, Prince, St. Marc, Leogane, and 
Petit Goave ; besides. villages, of which. those .of 
Gonaives, Arcahaye, and Croix des Bouquets, are 
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not inconsiderable. The only good harbours in’ this a 
great extent of coast are those of Port au Prince wy 


and Gonaives. All the other shipping-places a are 
open roads, sometimes much exposed. 

Port au Prince (except in time of war, when the 
Governor-General was directed to remove to Cape 
Francois) was considered as the metropolis of the 
colony. In 1790 it consisted of about 600 houses, 
anid contained 2,754 white inhabitants.* The situ- 
tion is low and marshy, and the climate, in conse- 
“quence, very unhealthy. It is surrounded moreover 
by hills, which command both the town and’ the 
harbour; but both the hills and the vallies” are 


abundantly fertile. To the east is situated the noble | 


plain of Cul de Sac, extending from thirty to forty 
miles in length by nine in breadth, and it contained 
one hundred and fifty sugar plantations, most ‘of 
which were capable of being watered in times of 
drought, by canals admirably contrived and dis- 
posed for that purpose. ‘The circumjacent moun- 
tains were at the same time clothed with planta- 
tions of coffee, which extended quite to the Spanish 
_ settlements. 

The population and state of agriculture in the 
Western Province were as follow: white mbha- 
bitants of all ages 12,798; negroes ina state of 
slavery 192,961; plantations of clayed sugar 135, 
of muscovado 222. Plantations of coffee 894, of 


* The free people of colour were estimated at 4,000, and 
the enslaved negroes at about 8,000: but being compre- 
hended in the general return for the whole districts they are 
no where ascertained with precision. | 
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cotton 489, of indigo 1,952, besides 343. anne 


ae settlements. © f: 


The Southern Province, extending ‘iad of } 
sixty leagues from Cape Tiburon, along the south- 
ern coast of the island to L’Ance a Pitre, contain- 
ed twelve parishes, and three chief towns, Les 
Cayes, Jeremie, and Jacmel; places of which I 
shall hereafter have occasion to speak. It pos- 
sesses no safe harbours, and its roads are danger- 
ous. The shipping that load at Les Coye take 
refuge, during the hurricane season, at La Baye des 
Flamands. 

The population in this debesenail was com- 
posed of 6,037 whites, and 76,812 negro slaves, 
Its establishments consisted of 38 plantations. of 
white sugar, and 110 of muscovado; 214 coffee- 
plantations, 234 of cotton, 765 of indigo, and 119 
smaller settlements. | 

The quantity of land in cultivation through- 
out all the parishes was 763,923 carreaux,* equal 
to 2,289,480 English acres, of which about two- 
thirds were situated in the mountains; and. that 
the reader may have a state of the agriculture 


* The carreau of land in St. Domingo is 100 paces square, 
of 34 French feet each; the superficies 122,500 feet. The 
Paris foot is divided is twelve inches, and each ‘into 
twelve lines; wherefore, if we suppose each line to be di+ 
vided into 310 parts, the Paris foot will be 1440 parts, the 


London, 1350, These proportions were settled by the Royal 


Academy of Sciences. The Jamaica acre contains 43,560 
English feet superficial measure; which being multiplied’ by 
1,350, and the total divided by 1,440, gives 40,8373, or 
about one-third part of the carrean of St. Domingo. § 
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at one view, I shall subjoin a summary of the: pre- 
ceding accounts, from whence it will appear that 
the French colony contained, the beginning of 
1790, | 
431 plantations of clayed sugar, 
362 - of muscovado. 


Total - 793 plantations of sugar, 


S70 of coffee, 

789 % of cotton, 

3,160 - of indigo, 
54 - of cacao, or chocolate, » 


623 smaller settlements, chiefly for rais- 
ing grain, yams, and other vege- 
table food. 

Making 8,536 establishments of all kinds through- 
——— out the colony. 


_ The population in 1790, on a like summary, ap- 
pears to have been 30,831 whites of both sexes 
and all ages (exclusive of European troops and 
sea-faring people), and 434,429 negro slaves. In 
this account, however, the domestic slaves, and 
negro mechanics employed in the several towns, are 
not comprehended... They. amounted to about 
46,000, which made the number of negro slaves 
throughout the colony 480,000. 

Of the free people of colour no very accurate 
account was obtained. Mons. Marbois, the in- 
tendant, reported them in 1787 at about 20,000. 
In 1'790, the:general opinion fixed them at24,000. 

The exterior appearance of the colony, as | have 
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observed in another place, every where demon- 
strated great and increasing prosperity. Cultiva- 
tion was making rapid advances over the country. 
The towns abounded in warehouses, which were 
filled with the richest commodities and productions 
of Erope, and the harbours were crowded with 
shipping. ‘There were freighted in 1787, for Eu- 


rope alone, 470 ships, containing 112,253 tons, 


and navigated by 11,220 seamen. Many of them 
were vessels of very large burthen ; and the follow- 
ing is an accurate account from the intendant’s re- 
turn, of the general exports On an average of the 
years 1787, 1788, and 1789; viz. — 


Average exports from the French part of St. Do- 
mingo before the Revolution. 


Livres. 

Clayed sugar - lbs. 58,642,914 - 41,049,549 
Muscovado sugar lbs. 86,549,829 - 34,619,931 
Coffee - - -. lbs. 71,663,187 - 71,663,187 
Cotton - - Ibs. 6,698,858 - 12,397,716 
Indigo - - Hhds. 951,607 - 8,564,463 
Molasses -  Hhds. 23,061 - 2,767,320 
An inferior sort of eis 

rum, called taffia f Hds. “ipdtap eod 312,000 
Rawhides - - No. 6,500- 52,000 
Tanned ditto - - No. 7,900- 118,500 


The total value at the ports of ship- . | \. 
ping, in livres of St. Domingo, saad a j 


being Ms: to 4,956,780/. sterling money of 


Great Britain; and if all the smuggled articles 
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together with the value of mahogany and: other cuar. 


woods, the whole amount woild: probably exceed 
wh millions of pounds, sterling.* | 

df this, statement; be compared by the ala bf 
SC eeirtiend with) the - exports from Jamaica, the 
result, will, be. considerably; in. favour : of St. Do- 
mingo, 2. e. it will be found: that the planters. of 
Jamaica receive smaller returns from the labours 
of their negroes, in proportion to their numbers, 
than the planters of St. Domingo have received 
from theirs. For this difference various. causes 
have been assigned, and advantages allowed, and 
qualities ‘ascribed to’ the French planters; which I 
venture to, pronounce,. on, .full, inquiry,, had, no 
existence. The: true) cause «arose; undoubtedly, 
from the superior fertility of the soil, and the pro- 
digious . benefit which resulted to, the, French 
planters from the system of. watering their sugar- 
lands in’extreme dry weather. This is an advan- 
tage which nature has denied to the lands’ in Ja- 
maica, except'in a very few places ; but has. freely 
bestowed on many parts of St. Domingo; ‘and the 


planters there availed themselves of it with. the 


mappiest, success. f 


Cs 


* Vide y ee Table No. 2. from whence it. will ap- 
pear that the exports for 1791 greatly exceeded the AYPtaES 
above given, both i in quantities and value. 

f Having made diligent inquiry into the average Bint 
of the French sugar-lands i in St. Domingo while on the spot, 
I venture to give the following estimate, as nearly founded 
in truth as the subject will admit. 

Inthe North, the districts of Ouanaminthe, Maribaroux, and 
Quartier Dauphin, generally yielded from six to seventhousand 
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And suchy'in the days of its prosperity, was’ the 
French colony: in’ the island. of St. Domingo. OWL. 
have now presented to my readers both sides of 
the medal) To Great Britain, above all other 
nations of the earth, the facts which’ I’ have related 
may furnish an important lesson 5 and it is such a 


eer as: ar6sanlie no pacing Lahiswe Bi adoathgye ee a 


YUBA oO naan Rap licr. te 
a aie of aaceia sugat for each, garreau. in,ganes; 


ey BECTAES is j ous shi | "F re perc dae 6,500 his fy acl 
“Jaquizi POET Se yee 000 a Ne 

Saw natie hy) FHS TSN EER 1 68600 } sorts 
Quartier Morin = Lae Wis £96,000 SS de 


Plaine du Nord, Limbé,. Petite ‘bet ele eer 


"The average of the whole is 6,700 Ibs. eT wilt 
This part of St. Domingo was not watered. | ene xD 


& ats t Phi ty" if 
th the West—St. Mare; ‘L’Artibonite, igo” ci 


naives, each carreau yielded en es 500 
‘Vazes, Arcahaye, Boucassin = - | 10,0000 iq 
. Cul de Sac “yf oe —— igi B 
_ Leogane | dystonia. ates] 4 41s 11/82909, PO aig 68 
The average is 8,500 Ibs. the carreau — All bina ‘“ rab 
districts were watered: «| 6 ES (ie Sh poe 


P - 


“In the South—the districts of Grand ela 1: wraisis!q 
Cayes, Plaine du Fond, L'Islet, &c. whith’ Whewise age 
were watered, yielded - - tg 7,580 


The general average, on the whole, is $7,500 lbs fro) 1 each 
carreau in canes; to which add 8% per cent. for the differ- 


‘ence between the English and French weights, ‘the’ total’ is 


8,137 lbs. for every three acres Enplish, or’2,712 ‘Tbs. i 
acre; being nearly two-thirds more than the general yielding 
of all the 08 in canes throughout Jamaica. reac 

oe ait a7: Oe 
“Fi ears, CEPR eehihita: at ees: 4 PEN PiR are: {tsi shi | 
| i Quathiaee 
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~ CHAP. X. 


Emigrations—Overtures. to the British Govern- 
ment accepted—Situation and Strength of the Re- 
publican Party in St. Domingo, and Disposition 
of the Inhabitants—Negro Slavery abolished by 

the French Commissioners—Armament allotted 

forthe Invasion of the Country—Surrender of 
Jeremie and the Mole at Cape St. Nicholas— 

Unsuccessful Attempt on Cape Tiburon—Lur- 
ther Proceedings of the British Army until the 
Arrival of General Wi cain tints of Port. au 
» Prince. 


THe destruction of the beautiful city’ of Cape 
Frangois, and the massacre of most of the white 
inhabitants, were the sad events which terminated 
our historical: detail at the close of the eighth 
Chapter. . It was observed, however, that M. 
Galbaud. and his partizans, among whom were 
comprehended many respectable families, had 
fortunately embarked on the ships in the harbour, 
just before the revolted negroes entered the town. 
Happy to fly from a country devoted to ruin, they 
directed their course to the: United States of North 
America ;' and to the! honour of the human cha- 
racter (debased as we have beheld it in other 
situations) they found there, what great numbers 
of their: unhappy fellow-citizens ‘had found before 
LQ 
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CHAP. them a refuge from the reach of persecution, and 
=~ an asylum from the pressure of poverty. y 


Emigrations from all parts of St. Domingo 
had indeed prevailed to. a very great extent, ever 
since the revolt of the negroes in the Northern 
province. Many of the planters had removed 
with their families to the neighbouring islands : 
some of them had taken refuge in Jamaica; and 
it was supposed that not less than fen thousand 
had transported themselves, at various times, to 
different parts of the continent of America, ° Most 
of these were persons of peaceable tempers, who 
sought only to procure the mere necessaries.of life 
in safety and quiet. The principal among. the 
planters, having other objects in view, had. re- 
paired to Great Britain.. It is a’ circumstance 
within my own knowledge, that so early as “the 
latter end of 1791 (long before the commence- 
ment of hostilities between France and Eng- 
land) many of them had made application to 
the King’s ministers, requesting that an arma- 
ment raid be sent to take possession) of the 
country for the King of Great Britain, and, .re- 
ceive the allegiance of the inhabitants. They as- 
serted (—I am afraid with much greater confi-. 
dence than truth—) that all classes of the whites 
wished to place themselves under the English do-_ 
minion, and that, on the first appearance of a Bri- 
tish squadron, the colony would. surrender with-. 


out a struggle. To these representations, no at-_ 


tention was at that time given: but at length,, 
after the national assembly had thought. proper 
to declare war against Great Britain, the, English 
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ministry began to listen, with some degree of cHar. 
complacency, to the overtures which were again aa 


made to them, to the same effect, by the planters 
of St. Domingo. In the summer of 1793, a M. 
Charmilly (one of those planters) was furnished 
with dispatches from the secretary of state to Ge- 
neral Williamson, the lieutenant-governor and 
commander in chief of Jamaica, signifying the 
king’s pleasure (with allowance of great latitude 
however to the governor's discretion) that he 
should accept terms of capitulation from the in- 
habitants of such parts of St. Domingo as solicited 
the’ protection of the British government; and for 
that purpose the governor was authorised to de- 
tach, from the troops under his command in Ja- 
maica, such a force as should be thought sufficient 
to take and retain possession of all the places that 
might be surrendered, until reinforcements should 
arrive from England. M. Charmilly, having thus 
delivered the. orders: and instructions with which 
he was entrusted, sent an agent without delay to 
Jeremie,* a small. port aiid town in the district 
of Grand Anse, to which he belonged, to prepare 
the loyal inhabitants for a visit from their new 
allies and protectors the English. | 

But, before we proceed to detail the opera- 
tions which followed this determination of the 
British cabinet, it seems necessary, as well for the 
satisfaction of the reader, as in justice to the gal- 
lantry and good conduct of the officers and men 
who were afterwards sent to St. Domingo, that 


®* It is situated just within the Bight of Leogane. 
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CHAP. some account should be given of the difficulties 


re. 


ait which were to arise, and the force that was to be 


encountered i in this attempt to annex so’ great and 


valuable @ colony to the British dominion.’ Iam 


well apprised that I am here treading on tender 
ground; but if it. shall appear, as unhappily ‘it 
will, that the persons at whose, instance and en- 
treaty the project was adopted, either meant’ to 
deceive, or where themselves grossly deceived, ‘in 
the representations which they had made to the 
English government on this occasion, it is my 
province and my duty to place the failure which 
ensued to its proper account: The historian 


‘who, in such cases, from fear, favour, or ‘affec- 


tion, suppresses the communication of facts, is 
hardly less culpable than the factious or venal, 
writer, who sacrifices the interests of truth and 
the dignity. of history,’ to the Lie Ley ong 
ee | i, 
The republican commissioners, as the. vidi 
vee been informed, had: brought ‘with them: from 
France six thousand chosen troops; whichy/added 
to the national force already in: the\colony,: and 
the militia of. the country, constituted a body..of 
fourteen or fifteen. thousand effective men;,to 


_whom were joined a motley: but desperate band: of 
all complexions and descriptions, ' chiefly slaves 
‘which had deserted from their owners, and ne- 
igroes collected from the jails. All these, amount- 


ing in’ the whole. to about twenty-two»thousand 


 effectives, were brought into some degree of order 


and discipline; were well armed, and, what is of 


Leite De he rete < * hited; j te OS be 
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infinite, importance, , were, in, a considerable de- CHAP. 
gree, inured, to the climate.* Being necessarily we a ; 
dispersed, . however, in | detachments. throughout it 
the, different,,provinces, they, were become on that 
account less formidable to an invading - enemy. 
Aware. of this circumstance, the commissioners, 

on the first.intimation of an attack from the Eng- 

lish, resorted to the most desperate expedient_to 
strengthen their party, that imagination can, con- 
ceive. They declared, by, proclamation all man- 

ner of slavery abolished, and pronounced the negro 

slaves to be from thenceforward a free people, on 
condition of, resorting to their standard. . From 

this moment it,might have been foreseen that, the 
colony, was lost to Europe; for though but. few 

of the negroes, in proportion to the whole, joined 

the commissioners, many thousands choosing to 
continue slaves as they were, and participate _ in 

the fortunes of their masters, yet vast numbers. in 


19969" 


* The following detail was given me by a member of the 

colonial assembly. 
Troops in St. Domingo on. the arriwal of Santhonaz and 
. Polverel, viz 
“Troops of the line which arrived with the commissioners 6,000 
The regiment of Cape Frangois - ina - 700 
‘The regiments of Artois and Normandy - -' — = 1,000 
Stipendiary troops enlisted and paid for by the colony, 1,200 
The colonial militia, including free people of Peo 7,000 


ee 


Black companies’ rein by. the: wnannets of the com- 


soy ret missioners. Loa # POSTE MORE mS oy ye 6,000 


- Total soy) .onto. 99,900 


ote PSone 


i 
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all parts ‘of ‘the colony (apprehensive ‘probably 


w\~ that this‘offer of liberty was ‘too’ great\'a: favour 


to be permanent) availed ‘themselves’ of. it to ise 
cure a retreat to the mountains, and possess them- 
selves.of the natural fastnesses which the interior 
country affords. | Successive bodies have ‘'sifice 
joined’ them, and have established themselves, ‘in 
those recesses, into a sort of savage republi¢, like 
that of the black Charaibes: of St. Vincent, where 
they subsist on’ the! spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, and the wild cattle which they’ procure ‘by — 
hunting; prudently declining offensive’ war, and 
trusting their safety to the rocky fortresses which 
nature has raised around ‘them,. and from which, 

in my opinion, it will be no easy piles to 
dislodge them.” | 2 


* Theproclamationalluded to was issued at Port.au Prince 
the latter end of August, and wassigned by Polverel alone, San- 
thonax being at that time in the Northern province. It begins 
by declaring, that neither himself nor Santhonax are recalled 
or disgraced. That, in order to encourage the negro. slaves 
to assist in opposing the meditated invasion of the English, 
all manner of slavery is abolished ; and the. ne roes are 
thenceforward to consider thee. as" as free citizens. It then 
expatiates upon the necessity of labour, and tells the negroes 

that they must engage to work as usual, from year to year; 
but that they are at liberty to make choice of their respective 
masters. That one-third of the crop shall be appropriated an- 
nually to the purchase of clothing and provisions for their 
maintenance; and that in the month of September in each 
year they are at liberty to make a new choice, or to confirm 


that of the preceding year. . Such, to the best of my remem- 


brance (for I speak from memory) are the chief provisions of — 
this celebrated proclamation, which I think extended only to 
the Western and Southern provinces ; Santhonax being em- ~ 
powered to make what other regulations he might think 
proper for the Northern province. ‘The whole appears to 
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> Of the revolted negroes in the Northern pro- 
vince, many had ‘perished of disease atid: famirie; 

but a desperate band, amounting as it was’su ppeeda 
to upwards of 40,000, inured to war, and prac- 
tised in devastation and murder, still continued 
in‘arms. These were’ready to pour down, as oc- 


casion might offer, on‘all nations alike ; and instead 


of joining’ the English on their landing, would re- 
joice to sacrifice beth the victors and the vanquished, 
the invaders and men invaded; in one common de- 
struction. : L- ANOL 0%9 ‘ 

' Concerning the white proprietors, on whom 
alone our dependance was placed, a large propor- 
tion, as we have seen, perhaps more than nine- 
tenths of the whole, had quitted the country. Ot 
those that remained, some there ‘were, undoubt- 
edly, who ‘sincerely wished for the restoration of 
order, and the blessings: of regular government ; 
but the greater part were persons of a different 
character: they were desperate adventurers who 
had nothing to lose, and every thing to gain, by 
confusion and anarchy: not a few, of them had 
obtained possession of the effects and estates of 
absent proprietors. From people of this stamp, 
the most determined opposition was necessarily 
to be expected; and unfortunately, among those 
of better principle, I am afraid but.a very small 
number were cordially attached to the English. 
The majority seem to have had nothing in view 


have been a matchless piece of absurdity; betraying a la- 
mentable degree of ignorance concerning the manners and 
dispositions of the negroes, and totally impracticable in itself. 
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cHaP. but to- obtain by; any means the restoration. of their 
a, estates and possessions. Many of them, under 


their ancient » government, had belonged.,,to, the 
lower order..of noblesse;: and being, tenacious of 
titles and, honours, in proportion as_ their ,preten- 
sions. to. real, distinction, were, disputable, . they 
dreaded the introduction of a, system, of laws,and 
government, which would reduce them .to the ge- 
neral level.of the community. Thus, as, their. mo- 


‘tives were selfish, and. their, attachment. feeble, 


their exertions in the common cause were not 
likely to. be. very strenuous, or efficacious... , Ido 
not find, that the numberof French in arms, who 
joined,us at. any one period. (I mean of white in- 
testing ever, exceeded two thousand. It, were 
unjust, however, not to observe, that, among them _ 
were some distinguished, individuals, whose fide- 


lity was above suspicion, and whose seryices were 


highly important.* ennentii 
From this recapitulation it, Is “evident, that the 


* A few men of colour also distinguished themselves in 
the common cause; viz. Monsieur Le Point, Liettenant-co- 
lonel of the St. Mare’s legion, who, with about 300: Mulat- | 
toes under his command, kept the parish of L’Archaye in 
complete subjection for a considerable time. 2. Boucquet, 


Major of the Milice Royale ‘of Verettes, a person much at- 


tached to the English. 3. Charles Savory, who commanded 
a very important post in the plain of Artibonite, “upon the 
river D’Esterre. Great confidence was placed in this;man 
by Colonel, Brisbane, and it was never abused. All these 


men were well educated, and nourished deep resentment 
against the French planters, on account of the indignities 


which the class of coloured people had received from them. 
At Cape Tiburon, three or four hundred blacks were ‘embo- , 
died very early, under a, black, general named Jean’ Kina, 
who served well and faithfully. 
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invasion’ of St Domingo was an enterprize of 
greater magnitude and difficulty:than the British 
government seem to have imagined. Considering 
the extent and natural strength of the country; it 
may well be doubted, whether all the force which 
Great Britain could have spared, would have been 
sufficient’ to reduce it-to subjection, and. restore it 
at the same time to’ such a degree of order and 
subordination, as to make it a colony worth hold- 
ing. The truth seems to have been, that General 
Williamson, to whom, as hath been observed, the 
direction and distribution. of the armament was 
entrusted, and whose active zeal in the service of 
his country was eminently conspicuous, was’ de- 
ceived, equally with the king’s ministers, by the 
favourable accounts and exaggerated representa- 
tions of sanguine and interested individuals, con- 
cerning the disposition of their countrymen, ’ the 
white planters remaining in St. Domingo... Instead 
of the few hundreds of them which afterwards re- 
sorted to the British standard, the Governor had 
reason to expect the support and co-operation of 
at least as many thousands. In. this: fatal: confi- 
‘dénce? the armament allotted: for’ this: important 
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‘expedition was composed of only the 13th regi- — 


ment of foot, seven companies of the 49th, and’a 
detachment of artillery, altogether amounting’ to 
about eight hundred and’ seventy, rank and. file, 
“fit hiv Baio puch was mpd snout that’ was* to 
nearly equal. in. extent, oo in cat eH 
infinitely apasinet to. Great Baten itself! peony 
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and effectual reinforcements from England were, 
however, promised, as well to replace the troops” 
which were removed from. Jamaica, as to aid, the 
operations in St. Domingo. sabes 

In the meantime, the first division, epiinesiien of 
six hundred and seventy-seven rank and file, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel, Whitelocke, _ 
sailed from Port Royal the 9th of September, and 
arrived at Jeremie on the 19th of the same month. 
They were escorted. by Commodore. Ford, in the 
Europa, accompanied by four or five frigates. 

As the propositions, or terms of capitulation, 
had been previously adjusted between the people 
of Jeremie, by their agent Mr. Charmilly, and Ge- 
neral Williamson, it only remained for the British 
forces to take possession of the town and harbour. 
Accordingly, the troops disembarked early the next 
morning ; the British colours, were hoisted at both 
the forts, with royal salutes from each, which were 
answered by the Commodore and his squadron, 
and the oaths of fidelity and allegiance were taken 
by the resident inhabitants, with an appearance of 
great zeal and alacrity. 

-At the same time information was sheelpedl that 
the garrison at the Mole of Cape St. Nicholas were 
inclined to surrender that important fortress in like 
manner. As this was.a circumstance not to, be 
neglected, the Commodore immediately directed 
his course thither, and, on the 22d, took posses- 
sion of the fortress and harbour, and received the 
allegiance of the officers and privates. The grena- 
dier.company of the 13th regiment, was forthwith 
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dispatched from Jeremie to take the command of cHap. 
the garrison; which was soon afterwards strength- Rica 


ened by the arrival of the second division of the 
armament ordered from Jamaica, consisting of five 
companies of forty men each. | 

~The voluntary surrender of these basal raised 
ar petiation’ in the people of England, that’ the 
whole of the French colony in. St.. Domingo, would 
submit without opposition: but the advantages 
hitherto obtained seem to have been greatly over- 
valued... The town of Jeremie is a place of. no 
importance. _ It contains about one hundred very 
mean) houses, and the. country, in. the vicinage. is 
not remarkably fertile ;, producing nothing) of any 
account but coffee. At the Mole of Cape St. Ni- 
chelas, the country is even less productive than in 
the nei ighbourhood of Jeremie,;, but the harbour is 
one of the finest in the new world, and (the fortifi- 
cations vie with the strongest in the West Indies, 
Unfortunately, from the elevation of the surround- 
ing heights, the place isnot tenable against a 
powerful attack by land... The garrison. consisted 
only of the regiment of Dillon, which was reduced 
by sickness or desertion to about one hundred and 
fifty men. ‘The town itself was in the highest de- 
gree hostile: most of the inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms, left the place on the arrival of the 
English, and joined the republican army. 

Zealous, however, to promote the glory of the 
British name, Colonel Whitelocke determined that 


his little army should not continue inactive at Je-. 


remie. It was represented to him, that the acqui- 
sition of the neighbouring post of Tiburon would 
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prove! ofthe utmost importance ‘towards the ‘secu’ 
rity of Grand-Anse, and a M. Daval pledging him-* 
self to raise five hundred’ men’ to co-operate in its’ 
reduction, an expedition was undertaken for’ that 
purpose, and Colonel Whitelocke, with most of the 
British force from Jeremie, arrived in Tiburon Bay 
onthe 4th of October. | 1 mabe ag? 
') But, on this occasion, as on almost every other; 
the English had a melancholy proof how little de~ 
pendance can be placed on French declarations'and 
assurances.’ Duval never made’ his appearance; 


_ for he was’ not able to collect more than fifty whites5 


the enemy’s force was found to be far more formi-' 
dable than had been represented, and ‘the gallantry 
of our troops proved unavailing against’ superiority: 
of numbers. They were! compelled'to ‘retreat with’ 
the loss of about twenty men killed and’ wounded.* 
The defeat and discouragement sustained in this 
attack were the more grievously felt,’ as ‘sickness’ 
soon afterwards began te prevail 'to a great’ extent 
in the army. The ‘season’ of the year was”unfa* 
vourable in the highest degree for military’opera-' 
tions in a tropical climate. The rainswerein- 
cessant ; and the constant’ and’ unusual’ fatigue; 
and extraordinary duty to which the soldiers; from’ 
the smallness of their number, ‘were necessarily 
subject, co-operating with the state of the wea~ 
ther, produced ‘the most fatal consequences.:)"That 
PR attendant ‘on Agus expeditions ‘in 
‘4 a } ) ow ,oaettatosss 
~% This Duval ‘up ai suspected of SER ond 
ing with the enemy; was sb Rei to bid ‘the island, and ‘he’ 
went to America. (90) (un vomits tstOUEe 
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raged with dreadful viralence ; and so many, both fa 


of the seamen and soldiers, perished daily, that the 
survivors were ‘stricken with astonishment: ‘and 
horror at beholding the havock made: ae their 
comrades ! | 

| General Williamson, with his diskint humanity, 
exerted® himself to. give them all the relief in his 
power. Unhappily he had’ no alternative but either 
to withdraw the troops altogether from St. Domingo, 


leaving’ our ‘allies’and new subjects, the French 
planters who had sworn allegiance to our govern- 


ment, to the mercy of their enemies, or to: send, 


from.an already exhausted’ army, a’small reinforce 


ment of men, to perish probably in the same man- 
ner! as ‘those had done whose numbers. Hera were 
ene sufficient to replace. 

“The latter measure was adopted’: in vstr tb the 
revere of the case’ admitted of no other. 
The remainder of the’49th regiment, the 20th, 
and the:royals, amounting altogether to seven or 


eight hundred men, were therefore dispatched with 


all possible expedition ; and the safety of Jamaica 
was at’ length entrusted to less than four hundred 
aren troops. 


» The sudden appearance in St. Dining of a 


veiniorodment, though small in’ itself, produced 
however’ a considerable effect among the French 
planters, by introducing a belief that the British go- 
vernment was now seriously resolved to follow. up 
the blow: In the sbeginning of December, the 
parishes of Jean! Rabel, St. Marc, Arcahaye,. and 

Boucassin, surrendered’ on the same conditions ‘as 
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had been granted to Jeremie; and their example 
was soon afterwards followed. by the inhabitants of 
Leogane, All the former parishes are situated) on _ 
the north side of the Bight: Leogane on thesouth. 

The British commanders: now directed: theit 
views once more towards the capture of Tiburon. 


- The defeat which our troops, had sustained, in the 


1794. 


late attack of that important. post, served. only 
to animate them to greater exertions; but a .con- 
siderable time unavoidably elapsed before. the ex- 
pedition took place; the interval being, employed 
in. securing the places. which ‘had surrendered. 
On. the 21st of January, however,: thé: Commo- 
dore touched. at. Jeremie with the squadron, and 
received the troops on board; and the whole ar- 
rived off Cape Tiburon,on the evening of the first 
of February. 2 yisoTede 

The enemy appeared i in peepee frst) maint 
seerned to wait the arrival,of the British with great 
resolution ; but a few broadsides from the» ships 
soon cleared the beach. . They.came forward how- 
ever again, as. the. flank companies approached 
the shore, and directed a general discharge of mus« 
quetry at the boats; but our troops landed. and 
formed in an instant, routed their line with great 
slaughter, and immediately took, possession: of the 
post. The gallantry of Major Spencer who ¢om- 
mandeéd, and of the officers and: men who composed 
the flank’ companies, was - particularly ,conspicu- 
ous. It seems, indeed, to have been ayspirited — 
and well conducted enterprize throughout; and 
it was happily effected with the loss of only three — 
of the English killed, and seven wounded. Of the 
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enemy, one hundred and fifty surrendered prison- cuap. 
ers of war; and their magazines were found replete RF 


with ammiunition,* 

By the possession of this post on the south, ome 
that of the Mole at Cape St. Nicholas on the 
north-western part of the island, the British squad- 
ron commanded the navigation of the windward 
passage, and the whole of that extensive bay 
which forms the Bight of Leogane, and the cap- 
ture of the forts, shipping, and town of Port au 


* | have since been informed by an officer of rank, who - 


took a distinguished part in this enterprise, that the real num- 


ber of British killed and wounded was twenty-five. ‘This gen- 


tleman was himself among the wounded. The generous gal- 
lantry of a common sailor named Allen, belonging to the 
Penelope, deserves to be recorded in this place. Instead of 
returning to his ship with the boats, according to orders, after 
the troops were landed, the sailor jumped on shore, swore that 
he too would have u dash at the Brigands. But it was necessary 
the troops should follow up their success, and it being found 
impossible to take all the wounded men along with them, 
many of those would have been left on the beach in a dark. 
night, liable to be massacred by a savage enemy ; which honest 
Jack pereeiving, he declared it was a more pleasing task to 
save the lives of these poor suffering men, than to kill half a 
score rebels. He therefore plunged into the water, the boats 
having pushed off, and by hard swimming, reached the Hound 
Sloop, lying near a mile from the shore, and from her was 
sent to his own ship. Captain Rowley being by this means 
informed of the situation of the wounded men, manned his 
barge, and brought them all off himself; and with a very com- 
mendabl eattention towards such of themas died inthe removal, 
ordered the lieutenant to read the funeral serviceoverthem, by 
the light of a lantern, before their bodies were committed to 


the deep. Allen, the sailor, was reprimanded for his breach of 


discipline, but rewarded with five pounds for his humanity. 
VOL, III. M 
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Prince (the metropolis of the French colony) 


‘~~ seemed more than probable, on the arrival of a_ 


1794. 


large armament now daily expected, with much 
anxiety, from England. 

In the meanwhile, it was determined (now that 
the season was favourable) in order that the troops 
might not continue inactive, as well as to facili- 
tate the meditated reduction of Port au Prince, 
to attack Z’Acul, an important fortress in the vi- 


_cinity of Leogane. Accordingly, on the 19th of 


February, the flank companies, a detachment of 
the royal artillery, and of the 13th regiment, with 
some colonial troops, having two  five-half-inch 
howitzers and two four-pounders, marched from 
thence under the command of Colonel White- 
locke, at four in the morning. Baron de Monta- 


-lembert, with about two hundred colonial troops, 


and a few of the British artillery, were previously 
embarked in transports, and ordered to land and 
attack the fort at an hour appointed. Captain 
Vincent, with the light infantry of the 49th, and ~ 


about eighty of the colonial troops, took a moun- 


tain road, while Colonel Whitelocke moved for- 
ward on the great road, and took post just out of 
cannon-shot, waiting the united attacks of the 
Baron and Captain Vincent's detachments. The 
enemy began to cannonade about seven o’clock, — 
and continued it with intervals till eleven, when — 
Colonel Whitelocke ordered Captain Simith, with 
the howitzers and cannon, to advance and fire 
upon the fort, supported by the light infantry of | 
the royals and 13th regiments, under the command — 
of Major Spencer, in order to give time for the 
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Baron’s people to land. Unfortunately, from the cap. 


mismanagement of one of the transports, 
troops under the orders of the Baron de Monta- 
lembert could not be landed. Colonel White- 
locke, therefore, finding he had nothing to expect 
from them, the day being considerably advanced, 
now came to the determination of attacking the 
fort by storm ; and detached Major Spencer, with 
the grenadiers of the 49th regiment, and the light 
infantry of the 13th, to join Captain Vincent, 
and approach the fort by the mountain road, while 
he himself marched by the great road for the same 
purpose. At five o'clock, the two columns. moy- 
ed forward, and the moment the enemy discover- 
ed the march of Colonel Whitelocke’s division, 
they commenced a very heavy fire of cannon and 
Mausquetry. Orders were immediately given for 
the column to advance and gain the fort, which 
orders were gallantly and rapidly executed. At this 
instant, Lieutenant M’Kerras of the engineers, 
and Captain Hutchinson of the royals, were both 
wounded; but they continued their exertions, 
notwithstanding, till the fort was in quiet posses- 
sion of the victors. Our loss was not great; but 
Captain Morshead (who had before received a shot 
in the body, when gallantly mounting the hill) 
with Lieutenant Tinlin of the 20th grenadiers, 
Lieutenant Caulfield of the 62d regiment, and 
some privates, were unfortunately blown up by an 
explosion after the fort was taken; for the officer 
who commanded, finding he could no longer. de- 
fend it, placed a quantity of powder and other 
combustibles in one of the buildings, which was 
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CHAP. fired by an unfortunate brigand, who perished in 
wae the explosion. Captain Morshead died the next_ 


day, and was interred with military honours, at- 
tended by the British garrison; Lieutenant Caul- — 
field lingered some time longer, and then followed 
him to the grave; but Lieutenant Tinlin reco- 
vered.* | . 
The next enterprise of our gallant little army 


had’a less favourable termination. It was direct- 


ed against a strong post and settlement at a place 
called Bompard, about eight miles from Cape St. 
Nicholas, where a hardy race of people, chiefly a 
colony of Germans, had established themselves, 
and lived in unambitious poverty. A detachment 
of two hundred men, from the different corps, 
were ordered on this service in two divisions, one 
of which was commanded by Major Spencer, the — 
brave and active officer- already mentioned, the 
other by Lieutenant-Colonel Markham. Of their 
proceedings during the attack, and their retreat 


afterwards, I have not been furnished with the 


particulars. All. that is known to the public 
with certainty is, that our troops were repulsed by 
superior numbers, with the loss of forty men, but 
without any diminution of the national character. 


* J am indebted to the gentleman who favoured me with 
the information conveyed in the note to p. 161. for the fol-. 
lowing corrections and observations on the account, which I 
have given above, of the attack of Acul. ‘Our loss, that day 
« (the 19th February) was thirty-four killed and wounded, — 
‘* amongst whom were six English officers and ten Frenchmen, — 
«* Lieutenant Lord Aylmer was wounded in the thigh, while - 
advancing in Major Spencer's division to the attack.” 


. 
— | 


| 
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It was allowed, even by the enemy, that they 
fought bravely. ‘They were defeated, not dismay- 


ed, by circumstances which probably they did not 
foresee, and against which human prudence could - 


not provide. 

This afflicting loss was but ill compensated, by 
the very distinguished honour which was soon af- 
terwards acquired by the few British troops that 
had been left in possession of Cape Tiburon, under 
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the command of Captain Harlyman, of the 13th - 


regiment, who were attacked on the 16th of April 
by an army of brigands, amounting to upwards of 
two thousand. ‘The enemy’s force was led on by 
Andrew Rigaud, a man of colour, who commanded 
at Les Cayes, and was composed of revolted ne- 
groes, and desperadoes of all descriptions, rapacious 
after plunder, and thirsting for blood. This savage 
horde surrounded the fort about three o’clock in 
the morning. It was defended with much spirit 
until a quarter before nine, when the besieged, 
quitting the fort, assailed the assailants, and routed 
the besiegers with great slaughter, one hundred and 
seventy of their number being left dead on the 
field; but when it was discovered that no less than 
twenty-eight of our gallant soldiers had lost their 
lives, and that one hundred and nine others were 
severely wounded in the bloody contest, the shouts 
of triumph were suppressed by gloomy reflections 
on the forlorn condition of the army, it being 
mournfully evident that a few more such victories 
would annihilate the victors ! 

‘The defence of Fort L’Acul, early in the same 
month, is also deserving particular notice. Cap- 
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tain Napier had the command; and hewas ably sup- 


wy~ ported by Lieutenant Bambridge, of the artillery, — 


and Lieutenant M’Kellan of the royals. The latter 
was stationed in the adjoining block-house. “aye 

The enemy, on this occasion, conducted their 
operations with such secrecy and concert, that it 
was supposed they must have lain concealed, a con- 
siderable part of the night, in the ditch ; as the first — 
notice the garrison had of their approach, was from 
a loud yell which they uttered in saelinecy pier! to 
enter the embrasures. 

The firing of our morning gun was their signal 
of attack; but they seem not to have been apprised 
that previous thereto, by a full hour, it was the con- 
stant practice of the British officers to have their 
men at the out-posts under arms. | 

Being twice repulsed from the fort and block- 
house, the enemy rallied and made a third attempt ; 
an instance of persevering bravery, unobserved until 
that time in their warfare. They were, however, » 
finally driven off; and were afterwards pursued 
with great slaughter by a party of French royalist, 
under the command of the Baron de Montalem- 
bert, who had just arrived from Leogane. 

The whole of the British foree at this time in 
all parts of St. Domingo did not, I believe, 
amount to nine hundred effective men, a number 
by no means sufficient to garrison the places in_ 
our possession; and the rapid diminution which | 
prevailed among them, could: not fail to attract — 
observation among all classes of the French inha- | 
bitants ; to dispirit our allies, and encourage our 
enemies. Such of the planters as had hitherto 
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stood aloof, now began to declare themselves hos- CHAP. 
tile; and desertions were frequent from most. of er 
the parishes that had surrendered. . At Jean Ra- 
bell, a place which, a few months before, had vo- 
luntarily declared for the British government, the 
garrison consisting of two hundred and fifty of our 
supposed allies, rose on their officers, and com- 
pelled them to deliver up the post of Lavaux to 
the French general, and it was greatly apprehend- 
ed that, unless a very powerful reinforcement 
should speedily arrive to strengthen the British 
army, many other places would follow their ex- 
ample. : 
Eight months had now elapsed since the sur- 

render of Jeremie, and in all that interval not a | 
soldier had arrived from Great Britain; and the 
want of camp equipage, provisions, and necessa- 
ries, was grievously felt. ‘The army seemed devot- 
ed to inevitable destruction, and disappointment 
and dismay were strongly marked in the counte- 
nance of every nan. At length, however, on the 
19th of May, when expectation was nearly lost May 1794. 
in despair, it was announced that his Majesty's , 
ships the Belliqueux and the Irresistible, with the 
Fly sloop, had cast anchor in the harbour of Cape 
St. Nicholas, having a fleet of transports under 
their convoy, with the battalion companies on 
board, of the 22d, 23d, and 41st regiments of in- 
fantry, under the command of Brigadier-General 
Whyte. This event, as may well be imagined, af- 
forded infinite relief and satisfaction to the harras- 
sed and worn-out troops on shore; and their ani- 
mation on this occasion was heightened by the 
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eHaP. confident hope and expectation that Port au Prince’ 
~~ would be the object of an immediate attack. It - 
was known that its harbour was crowded with ships, 
most of which were supposed to be laden with the 
richest’ productions of the colony; and although 
the regiments newly arrived did not exceed sixteen 
hundred men-in the whole (of whom two hundred 
and fifty were sick and convalescent) the deficiency 
of numbers was no longer the subject of complaint. 
Every one anticipated to himself the possession of 
great wealth from the capture; and justly con- 
cluded that his share of the prize money would 
augment or diminish in an inverse proportion to 
the number of captors. ! 
The belief that Port au Prince would be the 
first object of attack was well founded; and the 
road of Arcahaye was fixed on as a place of ren- 
dezvous for the men of war and transports. <Ac- 
cordingly General Whyte, having landed his sick 
at Cape St. Nicholas, and taken one hundred and 
fifty of the garrison in their room, proceeded on 
the 23d to the place appointed, to concert mea- 
sures with Commodore Ford, and receive on board 
such of the colonial troops as were to co-operate 
with the British in this enterprize. On the 30th 
the squadron sailed from Arcahaye, and cast an- 
chor off Port au Prince on the evening of the 
same day. It was composed of four ships of the 
line, the Europa, the Belliqueux, the Irresistible, 
and the Sceptre, three frigates, and four or five 
smaller vessels; the whole under the immediate 
command of Commodore Ford; and ‘the land > 
forces, under the orders of General Whyte, con- 
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sisted of one thousand four hundred and sixty-five 
rank and file fit for duty. 

The whole force being thus edn and the 
necessary preparations made, a flag was sent, early 
the next morning, to demand the surrender of the 
place; but the officer charged with the dispatch 
was informed that no flag would be admitted, and 
the letter was returned unopened. It was now 
determined to commence operations by the can- 
nonade of Fort Bizotton, a fortress situated on 
a commanding eminence, well adapted to guard 
the approach to the harbour, and defended by 
five hundred men, eight pieces of heavy cannon, 


and two mortars. ‘T'wo line of battle ships were 


ordered to attack the sea-front, and a frigate was 
stationed close to the shore, to flank a ravine to 
the eastward. From these vessels a brisk and 
well-directed fire was maintained for several 


hours; but as no great impression appeared to be 


made, Major Spencer, with three hundred: Bri- 
tish, and about five hundred of the colonial troops, 
was put on shore in the evening, within a mile of 
the fort, with orders to commence an attack on 
the side towards the land. On their arrival at a 
small distance from the scene of action, about 
eight o'clock at night, a most tremendous thunder- 
storm arose, accompanied with a deluge of rain, 
of which, as it overpowered the sound of their 
approach, the advanced guard, commanded by 
Captain Daniel, of the 41st, determined to take 
advantage. These brave men, sixty only in num- 
ber, accordingly rushed: forward, and finding’ a 
breach. in the walls, entered with fixed bayonets, 
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cHap. and became instantly masters of the fortress; the | 

ic al besieged every where throwing down their arms and_ 
calling for mercy. So rapid were the movements 
of this gallant band, and so unexpected was. their 
success, that Major Spencer, the commander, had 
his fears for the safety of the whole party, of whose 
situation he was unapprized for some hours. I 
grieve to add, that Captain Daniel, who so gal- 
lantly led the advanced guard on this occasion re- 
ceived a severe wound in the attack, while his brave 
associate, Captain Wallace, the second in com- 
mand, was most unfortunately killed on the glacis. 

The possession of Fort Bizotton determined the 
fate of the capital, which was evacuated by the 
enemy on the 4th of June; and the British com- 
manders were so fortunate as to preserve, not only 
the town itself, but also the shipping in the har- 
bour, from conflagration, although the republican 
commissioners had given orders and made prepa- 
rations for setting fire to both. The commissioners 
themselves, with many of their adherents, among 
whom was the Mulatto Montbrun, commandant 
of their troops, made. their escape over the moun- 
tains to Jacmel, carrying with them, it is said, — 
money and effects to a great amount. 

Thus was achieved the conquest of Port au 
Prince; an event which has proved not less pro- 
fitable than honourable to such of the officers and 
soldiers by whom it was effected, as have lived to 
enjoy the fruits of their victory; for there were — 
captured in the harbour, two-and-twenty top-sail 
vessels, fully laden with sugar, indigo, and coffee, — 
of which thirteen were from three to five hundred » 
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tons burthen, and the remaining nine, from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred tons ; besides 
seven thousand tons of shipping in ballast ; the va- 
lue of all which, at a moderate computation, could 
not be far short of 400,000/. sterling.* 


* Three days after the surrender of Port au Prince, the 
enemy made a second attempt on the British post at Tiburon; 
at that time under the command of Captain (now Litutenwit- 
Colonel) Bradshaw. This attack took place on the 7th of 
June; but the assailants were prevented bringing their artil- 
lery to bear on the fort, by a heavy and well-directed fire 
from the Success frigate (Captain Roberts), stationed off the 
point, close to which the cannon must have been conveyed ; 
about midnight, therefore, the enemy, from the covert of an 
adjoining wood, began a general discharge of small arms, and 
continued to fire very vigorously for several hours, but with 
little execution; the fort having been made proof against 
musquetry. During this attack, as the great guns of the 
fort could not be pointed towards the enemy with any cer- 
tainty of effect, Captain Bradshaw directed his men to remain 
quiet. By this judicious conduct the enemy were completely 
deceived; for interpreting the silence and inactivity of the 
garrison to proceed from the effects of terror and the loss of 
men, they were encouraged, about six in the morning, to 
attempt, in full force, to storm. The consequences were 
fatal to them: Captain Bradshaw allowed them to approach 
within a small distance of the walls, when he opened so 
tremendous a fire, both from artillery and small arms, as in- 
stantly laid nearly one half of their number breathless, and 
compelled the remainder to retreat in the utmost confusion. 
A sortie being, at the same time, made from the garrison, a 
great many were killed in the pHrenits and their discomfiture 
was decisive. 

*,* The circumstances here related were unfortunately 
oinitted ¢ in the first edition of the Historical Survey of St. 
Domingo. 
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Sickness among the troops, and the causes there- 
of. — Reinforcement. — Dreadful Mortality.— 
General Whyte is succeeded by Brigadier General 
Horneck.—Leogane taken by the Rebels—Tem- 
porary Successes of Lieutenant-Colonel Bris- 
bane at Artibonite.—Revolt of the Mulattoes at 
St. Marc.—Attack of Fort Bizotton.—Prepa- 
rations by Rigaud for another Attempt on Tibu- 
ron.—The Post attacked on Christmas Day, 
and carried.—Gallant Defence and Escape of the 
Garrison, and melaacholy Fate of Lieutenant 
Baskerville.—Lieutenant-Colonels Brisbane and 
Markham killed—Observations and Strictures on 
the Conduct of the War. 


CHAP. From the success which attended the British 
\\— arms in the conquest of Port au Prince, it might 
have been hoped that we were now to enter on the 
survey of brighter prospects than those which have 
hitherto presented themselves to our contempla- 
tion; but a melancholy reverse of fortune was 
soon to await the conquerors; for, immediately 
after possession was taken of the town, the same 
dreadful scourge—disease, exasperated to conta- — 
gion, which had been so fatally prevalent among — 
our troops in the preceding autumn, renewed its 
destructive progress; and, on this occasion, it is 
not difficult to trace the proximate causes of so 
terrible a calamity. The situation of the town of 
Port au Prince has already been noticed. Un- 
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healthy in itself, it is surrounded by fortified cwap. 
heights, which command both the lines and the | Ts, 


harbour; and these heights are again commanded 
by others. Here the enemy on their retreat from 
town made their stand, in the well-founded con- 
fidence of receiving regular supplies of men, am- 
munition, and necessaries, from Les Cayes, a sea- 
port on the southern coast, distant only from 
Port au Prince, by a very easy road, about forty 
miles.* No part of St. Domingo possesses a 
more ready communication with the French 
Islands to windward, or with the states of Ame- 
rica, than the port last mentioned ; and from both 
these sources, reinforcements were actually re- 
ceived, and constantly poured into the enemy’s 
camp. On'this account the British commanders 
found it indispensably necessary to strengthen the 
lines, and raise additional intrenchments and works 
on that side of the town which fronts the moun- 
tains. Thus a most severe and unusual burthen 
was imposed on the soldiers. They were com- 
pelled, with but little intermission, to dig the 
ground in the day, and to perform military duty 
in the night; exposed, in the one case, to the 


* The harbour of Les Cayes was guarded by two small 
forts, each of which was furnished with only six pieces of can- 
non, and a smaller battery, which mounted only five pieces. 
The number of white inhabitants belonging to the town were 
computed at eight hundred; but the peopleof colour had taken 
possession of it in the latter end of 1792, and Andrew Rigaud, 
a Mulatto, was madecommander inchief and yovernor-general 
of the south side of the French part of St Domingo. His 
power was absolute, and his brother, of the same cast, was ap- 
pointed next in command. These men were invested with this 

authority by the two commissioners, Polverel and Santhonax. 
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cHapP. burning rays of the sun; in the other, to the noxi- 
thal ous dews and heavy rains of the climate. Such 


extraordinary and excessive labour imposed on 
men, most of whom had been actually confined six 
months on ship-board without fresh provisions. or 
exercise, co-operating with the malignancy of the 
air, produced its natural consequences. ‘They 
dropt like the leaves in autumn, until at length 
the garrison became so diminished and enfeebled, 
that deficiencies of the guards were oftentimes 
made up from convalescents, who were scarcely 
able to stand under their arms.* 

It is true, that a reinforcement came from the 
Windward Islands, soon after the surrender of the 
town ;—but, by a mournful fatality, this apparent 
augmentation of the strength of the garrison, con- 
tributed in an eminent degree to the rapid increase 
and aggravation of its miseries. On the 8th of 
June, eight flank companies belonging to the 22d, 
23d, 35th, and 41st regiments, arrived at Port au 
Prince, under the command of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Lenox. ‘They consisted, on their embarkation, _ 
of about seventy men each, but the aggregate 
number, when landed, was not quite three hun- 
dred. The four grenadier companies, in parti- 
cular, were nearly annihilated. The frigate in 
which they were conveyed, became a house of pes- 
tilence. Upwards of one hundred of their num-— 
ber were buried in the deep, in the short passage 


* It was fortunate for the British army, that the F rench s 
troops suffered by sickness almost as much as our own: Port 
au Prince would otherwise have been but a short time in our 
possession. 
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between Guadaloupe and Jamaica, and one hun- 
dred and fifty more were left in a dying state at 
Port Royal. The wretched remains of the whole 
- detachment discovered, on their landing at Port au 
Prince, that they came—not to participate in the 
glories of conquest, but—to perish themselves 
within the walls of a hospital! So rapid was the 
mortality in the British army, after their arrival, 
that no less than forty officers and upwards of six 
hundred rank and file met an untimely death, with- 
out a contest with any other enemy than sickness, 


in the short space of two months after the sur- 


render of the town ! 

General. Whyte, his health ‘eal Sai 
and hopeless, it may be presumed, of further tri- 
umphs with an army thus reduced and debilitated, 
now solicited and obtained permission to return 
to Europe. He was succeeded in the chief com- 
mand by Brigadier-General Horneck, who arriv- 
ed from Jamaica about the middle of September; 
and if the requisite qualifications for such a sta- 
tion—firmness without arrogance, and conciliat- 
ing manners without weakness, could always. en- 

sure success to’ the possessor, General Horneck 
~ would have brought good fortune with him. But 
the difficulties which the former commander would 
have had to encounter, had he remained in his 
station, devolved with aggravated weight on his 
successor. The only reinforcement which fol- 
lowed General Horneck, consisted of fifty men 
from Jamaica. Whatever troops were promised 
or expected from Great Britain, none arrived, 
until the expiration of seven months after General 
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Gane Horneck had taken the command. Instead there- 
—-~,~ fore of attempting new achievements, he was com- 
Oct. 1794 Helled, by irresistible necessity, to act chiefly on 
the defensive. The rebel Mulattoes, under Ri- 
gaud, even became masters of Leogane, and satiat- 
ed their vengeance by putting to death all such 
of the French planters, our allies, as ina ) 
fell into their power. : 

On the other hand, the judicious exertions and 
rapid success of Lieutenant-Colonel Brisbane on 
the plain of Artibonite, had been for some. time 
the subject of much applause, and had given birth 
to great expectation. The French inhabitants of 
the town and neighbourhood of St. Marc, had 
been all along more heartily disposed to co-ope- 
rate with the English, than any of their country- 
men. Colonel Brisbane had not above fourscore 
British under his command. The rest of his little » 
_ army was composed of the remains of Dillon's re- 

giment, the St. Marc’s legion, the militia of the 

neighbouring parishes, and a body of about three 
hundred feluctant Spaniards from Verette;.. the 
whole not exceeding twelve hundred men in arms. 

With this force, properly distributed, he had rout- 

ed the republican troops and rebel negroes in every 

quarter; and even brought the negro chiefs to so- 
licit permission to capitulate. Eight or ten thou- 
sand of these deluded wretches had actually sub- 
mitted unconditionally, and many returned, of | 
their own accord, to the plantations of their mas- _ 
ters. But these promising appearances were of | | 
short continuance. While Colonel Brisbane was — 
following up his successes in a distant part of | 
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Artibonite, the men of colour in the town of 
St. Marc, finding the town itself without troops, 
had violated their promises of neutrality, and on 
the 6th of September, taken up arms on the part 
of the republic; putting to death every man that 
fell in their way, whom they considered as an ene- 
my to the French commissioners.—The garrison, 
consisting of about forty British convalescents, 
threw themselyes into a small fort on the sea- 
shore, which they gallantly defended for two days, 
when a frigate came to their relief from the Mole 
of Cape St. Nicholas, and took them off.—The 
triumph of the Mulattoes, however, was transient. 
Colonel Brisbane returning in force, attacked them 
on the side of the land, and recovered the town: 
making upwards of three hundred of the insur- 
gents prisoners, and driving the rest over the 
Artibonite river; but the advantages which he 
had obtained on the plain were lost in the interim. 
The negro chiefs no longer offered to capitulate, 
but appeared in greater force than ever. Being 
joined by the fugitive Mulattoes, they soon re- 
passed the river; and having procured in the 
mean time plenty of arms and ammunition, they 
threatened so formidable an attack on the town of 
St. Marc, early in October, as to excite the most 
serious apprehensions for its safety. 

Such was the situation of affairs, in the west- 
ern parts of: St. Domingo, about the period of 
General Horneck’s arrival. The northern pro- 
vince (the Mole St. Nicholas and the town of 
Fort Dauphin excepted) was entirely in possession 
of the rebel negroes; and unhappily, in all other 
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CHAP. parts of the colony, the weakness of the British 
\~w was sO apparent, as not only to invite attacks from. 


4794, 


the enemy, but also to encourage revolt and con- 


spiracy in the posts in our possession.*  Ri-_ 


gaud, who commanded in the south, now deter- 
mined to make a bold effort for the recovery of 
Fort Bizotton. The fort was attacked early in 
the morning of the 5th of December by three co- 
lumns of the enemy, amounting in the whole to 
about two thousand men; but they were defeated 
with great slaughter on their part, and with little 
loss on ours. Captain Grant, however, and both 
his lieutenants, Clunes and Hamilton, were se- 
verely wounded early in the attack; yet they 
continued their efforts, and nobly succeeded; and 
General Williamson bore testimony to their good 
conduct and valour. . ) 
Baffled in this attack, Rigaud resolved to 
make another, and a more formidable attempt, for 
the recovery of Tiburon. His intentions were 
known, and his project might have been defeated, 
if any one English ship of war could have been 


* Colonel Brisbane had scarcely driven the Mulattoes from 


St. Marc, and restored order and tranquillity in the town, be-— 


fore a dark conspiracy was agitated among some of the French 
inhabitants, under the British protection, to cut him off; but it 


was happily discovered and defeated before it broke out into ac- | 


tion. This happened the beginning of January, 1795; anda 
still more daring and dangerous plot was carried on, a month 
afterwards, in Port au Prince, to seize on the garrison, and put 
all the English to death. This conspiracy also was fortunately 
discovered, and twenty of the conspirators being brought, to 
trial before a council of war, composed of the principal com- 
manders by sea and land (among whom were five French field 


officers) they were all adjudged to suffer death, and fifteen of 


them were accordingly shot on the 18th of February. 
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spared to watch his motions off the harbour of cuap. 
Les Cayes, where Rigaud commanded, and from 2%, 


whence he conveyed his artillery, ammunition, 
and provisions. He proceeded, however, without 
interruption, in his preparations for the attack; 
and his armament sailed from Les Cayes on the 
23d of December. His naval force consisted of 
one brig of sixteen guns, and three schooners of 
fourteen guns each; and he had collected a body 
of three thousand men, of all colours and de- 
scriptions, eight hundred of which were troops of 


the line. The attack commenced on Christmas- - 


day. The harbour was defended with infinite 
spirit, by the sloop King Gray, until a red-hot shot 
from the enemy took her magazine, and caused her 
to blow up. The garrison, consisting ef only 
four hundred and fifty men, made a vigorous de- 
fence for four days, when, having lost upwards of 
three hundred of their number, and finding the 
post no longer tenable, the survivors with unex- 
ampled bravery, fought their way for five miles 
through the enemy, and got safe to Irois.. On 
this occasion, the British acknowledged themselves 
much indebted to the gallantry and good conduct 
of Monsieur de Sevré, commandant of the French 
troops. M. du Plessis, the Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and two other officers of the south legion were 
killed in the fort. The loss of du Plessis was greatly 


felt and lamented, Lieutenant Baskerville was 


the only British officer who, by some unfortunate 

circumstance, was unable to join his companions 

in their retreat; and this high-spirited young 

man, with a resolution which, though a Christian 
N 2 
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must condemn it, a Roman would have approved, 


cL 
~~ to defeat the triumph of his savage enemy, who 


would probably have made him suffer a shameful 
death, put a period to his own existence as Rigaud 
entered the fort. 

With this disastrous occurrence terminated the 
year 1794,* and here I shall close my account 
of the military transactions of the British army in 
St. Domingo; for, although hostilities are still 
continued in this ill-fated country, it is, I think, 
sufficiently apparent, that all hopes and expecta- 
tions of ultimate success are vanished for ever! 
The historian who shall recount the events of 1795, 
will have to lament the mournful and untimely 
deaths of many brave and excellent young men who 
perished in this fruitless contest. Among the fore- — 
most of these was Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas — 
Brisbane, of whom honourable notice is taken 
in the foregoing pages, and whose gallantry and — 
good conduct were not more the subject of uni- 
versal admiration, than his untimely fate of uni- — 
versal regret. He was killed on a reconnoitring 
party in February. By his death, his country 
was deprived, at a most critical juncture, of an 
able, indefatigable, and intelligent officer, who had 
gained the affections of most of the various descrip- 
tions of people under his command by his kind- 
ness, and the confidence of all by his courage.T 


* Major-General Williamson, the latter end of the year, — 
was appointed Governor-General of St. Domingo. He arrived 
at Port au Prince in May, 1795. 

+ He was a captain in the 49th regiment, and licutenante 
colonel of the colonial corps called the St, Marc’s Legion. © 
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The same fate, a month afterwards, awaited Lieu- cHAP. 
tenant-Colonel Markham, who perished in attack- w— 
ing an out-post of the enemy’s forces which were, angen 
at that time, laying siege to Fort Bizotton. He fell 

as the detachment was rapidly advancing to the 
charge. His survivor in command (the Hon. Cap- 

tain Colville) proceeded however with equal anima- 

tion; the out-post was carried; the colours of the 
enemy, and five pieces of their cannon, were taken, 

and some hundreds of their numbers slain on the 

spot; but the victory was dearly obtained by the 

loss of so enterprizing and accomplished a leader. 

Yet it affords some consolation to reflect, that these 

brave young men, though cut off in the bloom of 

life, fell in the field of glory, nobly exerting them- 

selves in the cause of their country, and dying 
‘amidst the blessings and applauses of their compa- 

triots. Alas, how many of their youthful associ- 

ates, in this unhappy war, might have envied them 

so glorious an exit! What numbers have perished 

—not in the field of honour—but on the bed of 
sickness !—not amidst the shouts of victory—but 

the groans of despair !—-condemned to linger in the 
horrors of pestilence ; to fall without a conflict, and 

to die without renown !* 


* The disease of which so many gallant men have perished 
is commonly known by the name of the yellow fever. ~T'wo 
writers ofgreat ability (Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Moseley of Pall Mall, London) have treated fully of this 
dreadful calamity. The picture which the latter has given of 
an unhappy patient of his in the West Indies, a young officer 
of great merit, in the last stage of this disease, after four days 
illness, is drawn by the hand ofa master. “I arrived atthe, 
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These reflections, and the observations which 


\+— Ihave made in the preceding pages, on the insuf- 


ficiency of the means to the objects in view, are 
not written in the spirit of accusation against men 
in authority; nor (if I know myself) is there any 
bias of party zeal on my judgment. I am far from 


asserting that the situation and resources of Great 


Britain were such as to afford a greater body of 
troops for service in St. Domingo, at the proper 
moment, than the number that was actually sent 
thither. I presume not to intrude into the na- 
tional councils, and am well-apprized that exist- 
ing alliances and pre-engagements of the state, 
were objects of important consideration to his 
Majesty’s ministers. Neither can I affirm, that 


lodgings of this much esteemed young man (says the doctor) 


about four hours before his death. When I entered the room, _ 


he was vomiting a black muddy cruor, and was bleeding at 
the nose. A bloody ichor was oozing from the corners of 
his eyes, and from his mouth and gums. His face was be- 
smeared with blood, and, with the dulness of his eyes, it pre- 
sented a most distressing contrast to his natural visage. His 
abdomen was swelled, and inflated prodigiously. His body 


was all over of a deep yellow, interspersed with livid spots. — 


His hands and feet were of a livid hue.. Every part of him 
was cold excepting about his heart. He had a deep strong 
hiccup, but neither delirium nor coma; and was, at my first 
seeing him, as ] thought, in his perfect senses. He looked at 
the changed appearance of his skin, and expressed, though he 
could not speak, by his sad countenance, that he knew life 


was soon to yield up her citadel, now abandoning the rest of — 


his body. Exhausted with vomiting, he at last was suffo- 


cated with the blood he was endeavouring to bring up, and 


expired,” 
Moseley on Tropical Diseases, 3d edit. p, 449. 


| 
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the delays and obstructions, which prevented the CHAP. 
arrival at the scene of action of some of the de- i 


tachments, until the return of the sickly, season, 
were unavoidable. A thousand accidents and ca- 
sualties continually subvert and overthrow the best- 
laid schemes of human contrivance. We have seen 
considerable fleets detained by adverse winds, in the 
ports of Great Britain, for many successive months, 
and powerful armaments have been driven back by 
storms and tempests, after many unavailing at- 
tempts to reach the place of their destination. ‘Thus 
much I owe to candour ; but, at the same time, I 
owe it also to truth, to avow my opinion, that in 
case no greater force could have been spared for 
the enterprize against St. Domingo, the enterprize 
itself ought not to have been undertaken. The ob- 
ject of the British ministers was avowedly to obtain 
possession of the whole of the French part of the 
country. That they placed great dependance on 
the co-operation of the French inhabitants, and 
were grossly deceived in this expectation, I believe 
and admit; but they ought surely to have foreseen, 
that a very formidable opposition was to be ex- 
pected from the partizans and troops of the repub- 
lican government; and they ought also to have 
known, that no considerable body of the French 
planters could be expected to risk their lives and 
fortunes in the common cause, but in full confidence 
of protection and support. In my own judgment, 
all the force which Great Britain could. have sent 
thither, would not have been sufficient for the 
complete subjugation of the colony. It is asserted 
by competent judges, that no less than six thousand 
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men were necessary for the secure maintenance of ~ 


w~ Port au Prince alone; yet I do not believe that thé 


number of British, in all parts of St. Domingo, at 
any one period previous to the month of April, 1795, 
exceeded two thousand two hundred, of whom, ex- 
cept at the capture of Port au Prince, not one half 
were fit for active service; and during the hot and 
sickly months of August, September, and October, 
not one thirt.* 

Perhaps the most fatal oversight in the conduct 
of the whole expedition, was the strange and un-— 
accountable neglect of not securing the little port 
of Jacmel on the south side of the Island, previous 
to the attack of Port au Prince. With that post 
on the one side of the peninsula, and the post of 
Acul in our posséssion on the other, all communi- 
cation between the southern and the two other 


* The following returns are authentic : 
Return of the provincial troops in the service of the British 
government at St. Domingo, 31st December, 1794. 


Rank and file fit for duty. Sick. ‘Total. 
At Port au Prince ~ - 496 - - 48 - = 544 
Mole at St. Nicholas _ - 209 + - 38 - + @47 _ 
St. Marc - - - 813 - - 821 - - 1134 
1518 407, . 1925 


Return of the British forces in the island of St. pairings, 
3lst December, 1794. 


' . Rank and file effective. Sick.,: Total. 
Port au Prince - - - 866 - ~- 462 - - 828 
Mole St. Nicholas = - 209 - - 166 = - 875 | 
Jeremie - Lu - - 95 = — 594 .) 154 
Tiburon - . - 34 - - 18, - +) 52 


St. Mare ot AB ee 88 soe 81 
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provinces would have been cut off; the naviga- 
tion from the Windward silasde: to Jasin 
would have been made secure, while the posses- 
sion of the two Capes which form the entrance 
into the Bight of Leogane (St. Nicholas and Ti- 
buron) would have protected the homeward trade 
in its course through the Windward Passage. 
All this might have been accomplished; and I 
think it is all that, in sound policy, ought to have 
been attempted. As to Port an Prince, it would 
have been fortunate if the works had been de- 
stroyed, and the town seme immediately after 
its surrender. 

The retention by the enemy of Jacmel and 
Les Cayes, not only enabled them to procure 
reinforcements and supplies, but also most 
amply to revenge our attempts on their coasts, by 
reprisals on our trade. It is known, that upwards 
of thirty privateers, some of them of considerable 
force, have been fitted out from those ports, whose 
rapacity and vigilance scarce a vessel bound from 
the Windward Islands to Jamaica could escape. 
The prizes which they made, in a few. short 
months, abundantly compensated for the loss of 
their ships at Port au Prince.* 


* The following is a list of vessels bound to Jamaica, 
which were taken and carried into Les Cayes, between June 
- 1794 and June 1795, most of them laden with dry goods, pro- 
visions, and “oo stores, and many ofthem of great value. 


From 
The Edward, Wm. Marshall, 13th June 1794, Bristol. 
. Fame, Robt. Hall, July - - 'L, and-Cork. 
Bellona, Thos. White, - ~ Liverpool. 


Hope, Wm. Swan. 
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After all, though I have asserted nothing 
which I do not believe to be true, I will honestly © 
admit, that many important facts and circum- 
stances, unknown to me, very probably existed, an 
acquaintance with which is indispensably neces- 
sary to enable any man to form a correct judg- 
ment of the measures which were pursued on this 
occasion. To a writer, sitting with composure in 
his closet, with a partial display of facts before 
him, it is no difficult task to point out faults anc 
mistakes in the conduct of public affairs; and 
even where mistakes are discovered, the wisdom 
of after-knowledge is very cheaply acquired. It 
is the lot of our nature, that the best-concerted 


From - 
TheMolly, Peter Mawdsley, 5th Mar. 1795, Africa, 300 negroes 
Hodge, Geo. Brown, 19th Ditto, - Liverpool. 
William, Thos. Calloine, 20th Ditto. — a 
Bell, Archd. Weir, Ditto, < - Greenock. 
Bustler, —— Sewell, - - -  @ transport. 
Druid, —— Wilson, 14th March, - Leith. 
Martha, Wm. Reid, 31st March, enn London. 
Alexander, Benjn. Moor, 17th April, Glasgow. 
Lovely Peggy, Peter Murphy. | oi 
Swallow, Lachlan Vass, 10th May. arytaiitie 
Dunmore, Stephen Conmick, 26th May, London. 
Maria, ——— Wilkinson, - - Ditto. 
Minerva, ——-— Robertson, 4th June, Africa, 450 negroes. 


General Mathew, Thos. Douglas, Sth Ditto, London. — 
Aschooner, name forgot, Adar Walker, 22d Do.Glasgow. 


Hope, Hambleton, 22d Ditto, dee Ditto. 
Caledonia,—H unter, 25th Ditto, Leith, last from London. | 
Molly,—-—Simpson, 27th Ditto, - Glasgow. | 
Resolution, —— Taunton, 29th Ditto, = =- Hull. 


And several vessels belonging to Kingston, names forgot, 
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plans of human policy are subject to errors 
which the meanest observer will sometimes de- 
tect. “ The hand (says an eminent writer) that 
“cannot -build a hovel, may demolish a pa- 
lace.” 

But a new scene now opens for contemplation 
and reflection, arising from intelligence received 
since | began my work, that the Spanish govern- 
ment has formally ceded to the Republic of 
France the whole of this great and noble island 
in perpetual sovereignty! So extraordinary a 
circumstance will doubtless give birth to much 
speculation and inquiry, as well concerning the 
value and extent of the territory ceded, as the 
present disposition and general character of the 
Spanish inhabitants. Will they relish this transfer 
of their allegiance from a monarchical to a repub- 
lican government, made, as it confessedly is, with- 
out their previous consent or knowledge: or may 
reasonable expectations be encouraged, that they 
will now cordially co-operate with the English, in 
reducing the country to the British dominion? 
Will such assistance effect the re-establishment of 
subordination and good government among the 
vast body of revolted negroes? ‘These are deep 
questions, the investigation of which will lead to 
inquiries of still greater magnitude; for, whether 
we consider the possession, by an active and in- 
dustrious people, of so vast a field for enterprize 
and improvement on the one hand, or the triumph 
of successful revolt and savage anarchy on the 
other, it appears to me that the future fate and 
profitable existence of the British territories in 
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cnap. this part of the world, are involved in the issue. 


XL. 


On all these, and various collateral subjects, I re- 
eret. that I do not possess the means of giving 


much satisfaction to the reader. Such informa- 


tion, however, as I have collected on some of the 
preceding inquiries, and such reflections as occur to 
me on others, will be found in the ensuing chapter, 
which concludes my work. | 
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CHAP. XIL. 


Ancient State of the Spanish Colony.—The Town 
of St. Domingo established by Bartholomew Co- 
lumbus in 1498.—Pillaged by Drake in 1586.— 
Conjectures and Reflections concerning its present 
Condition, and the State of Agriculture in the in- 
terior Country.—Numbers and Character of the 
present Inhabitants—Their Animosity towards the 
French Planters, and Jealousy of the English.— 
Conjectures concerning the future Situation of the 
whole Island ; and some concluding Reflections. 


THE Spanish colony in Hispaniola (the name St. 
Domingo being properly applicable to the chief 
city only) was the earliest establishment made by 
the nations of Europe in the New World; and 
unhappily, it is too notorious to be denied, that it 
was an establishment founded in rapacity and ce- 
mented with human blood! The sole object of 
the first Spanish adventurers was to ransack ‘the 
bowels of the earth for silver and gold; in which 


frantic pursuit, they murdered at least a million 


of the peaceful and inoffensive natives! As the 
mines became exhausted, a few of the more in- 
dustrious of the Spaniards entered on the cultiva- 
tion of cacao, ginger, and sugar; but the poverty 
of the greater part of the inhabitants, and the 
‘discovery of new mines in Mexico, occasioned a 
prodigious emigration ;—the experience of past 
disappointments not proving sufficiently powerful 
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to cure the rage for acquiring wealth by a shorter 
course than that of patient industry. In less than 
a century, therefore, Hispaniola was nearly desert- 7 
ed, and nothing preserved it as a colony, but the 
establishment *, archiepiscopal government in its 
chief city, St. Domingo; and its being for many 
years the seat of civil and criminal Nicedicneg) in 
cases of appeal, from all the territories of Spain in 
this part of the world.* 

The settlement of the French in the western 
part of the island, of the origin of which I have 
already given an account, though the primary 
cause of hereditary and irreconcileable enmity be- 
tween the two colonies was, however, productive 
of good even to the Spaniards themselves. As the 
French settlers increased in number, and their 
plantations became enlarged, they wanted oxen 
for their markets, and horses for their mills. 
These their neighbours were able to supply with- 
out much exertion of labour; and thus an inter- 
course was created, which has continued to the 
present day; the Spaniards receiving, through 
the French, the manufactures of Europe, in ex- 
change for cattle. The example too, before their — 
eyes, of successful industry and growing prosperity, 
was not wholly without its effect. The cultiva- 
tion of sugar, which had diminished nearly to 
nothing, was revived in different parts of the 
Spanish territory, and plantations were established 
of cacao, indigo, ginger, and tobacco. The quan- — 

* The administration of justice throughout Spanish Ame- 


rica is at present divided into twelve courts of CUIARES) one © 
only of which is at St, Domingo. 
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tity of sugar exported in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, is said to have amounted yearly to 
15,000 chests, each of 7 cwt. 

The country itself being evidently more moun- 
tainous in the central and eastern than in the 
western parts, it is probable that the Spanish ter- 
ritory is, on the whole, naturally less fertile than 
that of the French; but much the greater portion 
of the island remained, until the late treaty, under 
the Spanish dominion; and of that, by far the 
major part continues at this hour an unproduc- 
tive wilderness. On the northern coast, the line 
of division began at the river Massacre, and, 
crossing the country somewhat irregularly, termi- 
nated on the southern side, at a small bay called 
Les Ances a Pitre; leaving nearly two-thirds of 
the whole island in the possession of Spain. Pro- 
ceeding eastward along the shore from the boun- 
dary on the north, the first place of note is Monte 
Christi, a town which formerly grew to import- 
ance by contraband traffic with North America, 
but is now reduced to a miserable village, the 
abode of a ‘few fishermen; and the surrounding 
country exhibits a melancholy prospect of neglect 
and sterility. The river St. Jago runs into the 
sea at this place; on the banks of which, at some 
distance inland, are grazing farms of consider- 
able extent. From the mouth of this river, for 
the space of fifteen leagues, to Punta Isabella (the 
site of the first settlement established by Christo- 
pher Columbus) the soil, though capable of im- 
provement, exhibits no sign of cultivation. From 
Isabella to old Cape Francois (with the exception 
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of Puerto de Plata) the coast seems entirely de- 
serted ; nor, after passing the bay of Samana, does_ 
a much better prospect offer, until coasting round. 
the eastern extremity, we reach a vast extent of 
level country called Llos Llanos, or the Plains; at 
the west end of which, on the banks of the river 
Ozama, stands the metropolis. 

This city, which was long the most considerable 
in the new world, was founded by Bartholomew 
Columbus, in. the year 1498, and named, after a 
saint of great renown in those days, St. Dominic. 
There is preserved in Oviedo, a Spanish historian, 
who resided here about thirty years after its first es- 
tablishment, an account of its state and population 
at that period, which being equally authentic and 
curious, I shall present to the reader at length. __ 

“ But nowe (says the historian) to speake sum- 
“ what of the principall and chiefe place of the 
“ islande, whiche is the citie of San Domenico: I 
“ saye, that as touchynge the buildynges, there is 
“no citie in Spaine, so much for so- -muche (no 
“ not Barsalona, whiche I have oftentymes seene) 
“ that is to bee preferred before this generallye. 
“ For the houses of San Domenico are for the 
“ moste parte of stone, as are they of Barsalona. 
“The situation is muche better tha that of Bar- 
“ salona, by reason that the streates are much — 
“Jarger and playner, and without comparyson 
“more directe and strayght furth. For beinge — 
“ buylded nowe in our tyme, besyde the commoditie — 
“ of the place of the foundation, the streates were 
“ also directed with corde, compase and measure; 
« werein it excelleth al the cities that I have sene. 
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“Tt hath the sea so nere, that of one ee there i is 
“no more space betwen the sea and the citie, 
“then the waules. On the other parte, hard by 
“ the syde and at the foote of the houses, passeth 
“the ryver Ozama, whiche is a marveylous porte ; 
“wherein laden shyppes ryse very nere to the 
““Jande, and in manner under the house wyn- 
*““dowes. In the myddest'of the citie is the for- 
“tresse and castle; the port or haven also, is so 
“fayre and commodious to defraight or unlade 
“ shyppes, as the lyke is founde but in fewe places 
“of the worlde. The chymineis that are in this 
“citie are about syxe hundreth in number, and 
“such houses as I have spoken of before; of the 
“which sum are so fayre and large that they 

“‘maye well receave and lodge any lorde or noble 


“manne of Spayne, with his trayne and’ familie ; 
/¢ 


and especially that which Don Diego Colon, 
“viceroy under your majestie, hath in this citie, 
“jis suche that I knowe no man in Spayne that 
“hath the lyke, by a quarter, in goodnesse, con- 
““syderynge all the commodities of the same. 
“* Likewyse the situation thereof as beinge above 
“the sayde’ porte, and altogyther of stone, and 
““havynge many faire and large roomes, with as 
“goodly a prospect of the lande and sea as may 
“be devysed, seémeth unto me so magnifical and 
“‘ princelyke, that your majestie may bee as, well 
“lodged therein as in any of the moste exquisite 
‘builded ‘houses of ' Spayne. There is also a ca- 


“ thedrall ¢hurche buylded of late, where, as’ well 


“ the byshop accordyng to his dygnitie, as.also 
“the canones, are wel indued. . This: church is 
VOL. III. O 
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“ well buylded of stone and. lyme, and of good 
‘“‘ workemanshyppe.*.. There are further-more-_ 
“ three monasteries bearyng the names of Saynt 
“ Dominike, Saynt Frances, and Saynt Mary of 
“ Mercedes; the whiche are well. buylded,al-: 
“though not so curiouslye as. they of Spayne. 
“ There is also a very good hospitall for, the ayde 
‘and suecour of pore people, whiche was found- 
‘ed by Michaell Passamont, threasurer to your 
“ majestie. ‘To conclude, this citie fro day to,day 
“ increaseth in welth,and good. order,. as wel. for 
“that the sayde admyrall and viceroy, with the — 
“ lorde chaunceloure and counsayle appoynted: 
“there by your majestie, have theyr continual 
“ abydynage here, as also that the rychest men, of 
‘the ilande resort hyther, for. thyre moste com- 
‘“ modious habitation and trade of such merchaun-. 
“ dies as are eyther brought owt of Spayne,,,or 
“sent thyther from this iland, which nowe so 
“ abundeth in many thynges, that it, serveth 
“ Spayne with many commodities, as it were with 
“usury requityng such benefites as it fyrst re- 
“ ceaved from thense.’ | . 

It is probable that St. Domingo. had. now, at- 
tained the summit of its prosperity. About sixty 
years afterwards (Ist January, 1586) it was at- 
tacked by Sir Francis Drake; a narrative of whose. 


% To this cathedral were conveyed, from the Carthusian 
Monastery in Seville, the remains of Christopher Columbus, — 
who expired at Valladolid on the 20th of May, 1506. It was’. 
his dying request that his body should be interred in St. 
Domingo.  —* | sik a cone Teens 

+ From a translation by Richard Eden, printed, London 
1555, in black letter. 6 StS aE 
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expedition, by an jeye-witness, is preserved in Hak- cuap. 
luyt’s Collection ; from which it appears, that it was, Deceit 
even then, a city of great extent and magnificence ; 
-and it is shocking to relate, that, after a month’s pos- 
session, Drake thought himself authorized, by the 
laws of war, to destroy it by fire. ‘‘ We spent the 
early part of the mornings (says the historian of the 
voyage) in fireing the outmost houses; but they 
being built very magnificently of stone, with high 
loftes, gave us no small travell to ruin them. And 
albeit, for divers dayes together, we ordeined ech 
morning by day-break, until the heat began at nine 
of the clocke, that two hundred mariners did nought 
els but labour to fire and burn the said houses, 
whilst the souldiers in a like proportion, stood forth 
for their guard ; yet did we not, or could not, in this 
time, consume so much as one third part of the 
towne; and so in the end, wearied with firing, we 
were'contented to accept of five and twenty thou- 
sand ducats, of five shillings and sixpence the peece, 
for the ransome of the rest of the towne.”* 


* The following anecdote, related by the same author, is 
too striking to be overlooked. I shall quote his own words : 
During the stay of the English army in the city, “‘ it chanced 
that the general sent on a message to the Spanish governor, a 
negro boy with a flag of white, signifying truce, as is the 
Spanyards ordinarie manner to do there, when they approach 
to speak tous; which boy unhappily was first met withall 
by some of those who had been belonging as officers for the 
king in the Spanish galley, which, with the towne, was 
lately fallen into our hands, who, without all order or reason, 
and contrary to that good usage wherewith wee had inter- 
tained their messengers, furiously strooke the poor boy thorow 
the body, with which wound the boy returned to the gene- 
ral, and, after he had declared the manner of this wrong full 
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Of the present condition of this ancient city, 
the number of its imhabitants, and the commerce _ 


which they support, I can obtain no account on 
which I can depend. That it hath been long m 
its decline I have no doubt; but that it is wholly 
depopulated and in ruins, as Raynal asserts, Ido 
not believe. The cathedral and other public 
buildings are still in being, and were ‘lately the 
residence of a considerable body of clergy and 
lawyers. The city continued also, while under 


the Spanish government, the diocese of an arch= 


bishop, to whom, it is said, the bishops of St. Jago 
in Cuba, Venezuela in New Spain, and St. John’s 
in Porto Rico, were suffragans. | These circum- 
stances have hitherto saved St. Domingo from en= 


tire decay, and may. possibly continue: to save it. 


With this very defective information the reader 
must be content. As little seems to be known 
concerning the state of agriculture in the Spanish 


crueltie, died forthwith in his presence; wherewith the ve- 
nerall being greatly passion’d, commanded—the provost 
martiall to cause a couple of friers, then prisoners, to be car- 
ried to the same place where the boy was stroken, and there 
presently to be hanged; dispatching, at the same instant, 
another poor prisoner, with the reason wherefore this execu-, 
tion was done, and with this farther message, that untill the 
party who had thus murdered the general’s messenger, were 
delivered into our hands to receive condigne punishment, 

there should no day passe wherein there should not two 
prisoners be hanged, until they were all consumed which 
were in our hands. Whereupon the day following, hee that, 


had been captaine of the king’s galley, brought the offender ; 


to the towne’s end, offering to deliver him into our hands ; i, 
but it, was thought to be more honourable revenge to make. 
them there, in our sight, to periorm the execution , them- 
selves, which was done accordingly.” 
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possessions in this island, as of their capital and Cap. 
commerce. A few planters are said to cultivate C..) 


cacao, tobacco, and sugar, for their own expendi- 
ture ; and, perhaps some small quantities of each 
are still exported for consumption in Spain. The 
chief article of exportation, however, continues to 
be, what it always has been since the mines were 
abandoned, the hides of horned cattle: which have 
multiplied to such a degree, that the proprietors 
are said to reckon them by thousands; and vast 
numbers (as I believe I have elsewhere observed) 
are annually slaughtered solely for the skins.* 


It seems therefore extremely probable, that the — 


cultivation of the earth is almost entirely neglected 
throughout, the whole of the Spanish dominion in 
this island; and that some of the finest tracts of 
land in the world, once the paradise of a simple 
and innocent people, are now. abandoned to the 
beasts of the field, and the vultures which hover 
round them.} 

Of this description, probably, is the country 
already mentioned, called Los Llanos, which 
stretches. eastward from the capital upwards of 
fourscore British miles in length, by twenty or 
twenty-five in width; and which, abounding in 
rivers throughout, may be supposed adapted for 


* It is said that a Company was formed at Barcelona in 
1757, with exclusive privileges, for the re-establishment of 
agriculture and commerce in the Spanish part of St. Do- 
mingo: I know not with what success. 

+ The Gallinazo, or American vulture, a very ravenous 
and filthy bird that feeds on carrion. These birds abound in 
St. Domingo, and devour the carcases of the cattle as soon 
as the skins are stripped off by the hunters. 
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soci i the growth of every tropical production + it seems 
“— capable also “a being artificially nOCHem In nt ry 


weather. 

Next to Los piney in magnitude but en 
it is believed, in native fertility, is the noble valley 
to the north, called Vega Real; through ‘the 
middle of which flows the river Yuna, for the 
space of fifty miles, and disembogues in Samana 
bay to the east. Perhaps it were no exaggeration 


to say, that this and the former districts are alone 


capable of producing more sugar, and other valu- 
able commodities, than all the on West Indies 
put together. 

These plains, however, though in contiguity 
the largest, are not the only parts of the country 
on which nature has bestowed extraordinary fer- 
tility. Glades abundantly rich, easy of access, and 
obvious to cultivation, are every where found even 
in the bosom of the mountains ; while the moun- 
tains themselves contribute to fertilize ee a 
which they encircle. | 

Proceeding westward along the southern coast, 
from the capital to the river Nieva, the country is 
said to be subject to’excessive droughts; but here 
too, the beneficence of nature has provided a re- 
medy for this inconvenience, in a' thousand beau- 
tiful rivulets, which, descending from the distant 
mountains, intersect the low lands in various di- 
rections. Of this never-failing resource, even ‘the 
aboriginal natives, ignorant as we suppose them 


‘to have been, knew how to avail. themselves by 


sine their lands therefrom in the on iii all 
* Vide vol. i. p. 102, «. 
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-—and it is probable that some of the earliest of the. 
Spanish settlers followed their example; for it is 
evident that many spots in this great tract were 
formerly covered with plantations both of sugar 
and indigo; their sites being marked out by the 
ruins of ancient buildings, which could have been 
erected only for the manufacture of those articles. 
Amidst the wilderness of thickets and weeds, which 
now deform and encumber the ground, are dis- 
covered many valuable growths in a state of wild 
luxuriance, such as the cactus of several varieties, 
the indigo plant,—a species of cotton of which the 
wool is reddish, and some others; pointing out to 
the present slothful possessors, that line of cultiva- 
tion which would turn to profitable account, even 
in spots to which water could not easily be con- 
ducted. With this auxiliary there is no reason to 
doubt that every production of the tropics might 
be raised throughout this district, in i utmost 
plenty and per paestoh: 

By much the greater part of this extensive 
range, however, remains as nature originally cre- 
ated it; covered with woods of immense growth 
and luxuriant foliage, with very little underwood. 
The mahogany the cedar, the guaiacum, the bitter- 
ash, the fustic, and a thousand others, here flou- 
rish, and die unmolested. In some places are vast 
groves of the latanier or thatch-palm, the sight of 
which always gives pleasure to the beholder, not 
more from the singular conformation and beauty of 
the tree itself, than from the circumstance that it 
indicates, with unerring certainty, a rich and deep 
soil underneath, 
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‘The great obstacle. to, the re-establishment. of 


te towns and. settlements.on the southern coast, arises. 


from the insufficiency of its ports and harbours ;— 
many of the shipping, places being nothing, more 
than open bays, which, in the autumnal. months, hie 
exposed to the fury of storms and hurricanes. The 
harbour of St. Domingo, which was. formerly sup- 
posed to. be commodious and secure, has become, 
in the.course of years, too shallow to. admit ships of 
large burthen ;—but its loss might be happily sup- 
plied, at the distance of fourteen leagues to, the west- 
ward, in the bay of Ocoa; a capacious inlet, com- 
prehending two most safe and commodious. ports, 
named Caldera and Puerto Riejo. The very advan- 
tageous position of this great bay, in the centre of. 
the southern part of the island ;—in the track, and 
almost in sight of ships bound to Jamaica and the 
Mexican Gulph ;—the safety and security which it 
offers at all seasons of the year, in the two,subordi- 
nate ports before mentioned ;---all these are cireum- 
stances of importance; and they will, without 
doubt, attract the notice of the French Government, 
whenever it shall hereafter attempt to,form any 
considerable establishment in the late anne part 
of this great country.* 3 I} aren aD 


* Most of Sahat is given in the sea we, the cacti 
page, is added since the former edition. The author 
derived his information from a letter to the French Direc- 
tory written in 1798, by certain commissioners employed 
to examine the eastern part of St. Domingo, and report to — 
the Directory concerning its agriculture and production. 
This letter, which is one only of a large. series, having 
been sent by a vessel that was captured ‘by | a ‘British 
cruiser, was put into the hands of the author, “and, as: Far’ ‘AS 


it goes, is very intelligent and satisfactory. Itisto be hoped the 
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Thus. scanty and uninteresting is the best,ac- CcHaP. 
count [ have to give of the territory. itself ;. nor is By ld 


niy information much more perfect concerning 
the number, and condition of, the people by whom 
itis .at present imhabited,.. The earliest. detach- 
ments from,Old Spain. were undoubtedly nume- 
rous. Herrera, an. accurate and. well-informed 
historian, reckons that. theré were, at one period, 
no jess. than 14,000 Castilians in Hispaniola. 
Such was. the renown of,its riches,, that. men of 
all ranks and.conditions resorted thither, in the 
fond expectation of sharing in the golden harvest. 
Its mines, indeed, were, very productive.  Robert- 
son relates, that they continued for many years 
to yield a revenue of 460,000 pesos.* In con 

trasting this fact with an anecdote which I have 
elsewhere}, recorded, that the inhabitants, at. the 
time of Drake’s invasion, were so wretchedly poor, 
as to be compelled to. use, in barter among them- 
selves, pieces of leather as a substitute for money, 
we are furnished with a striking proof that the 
true way to acquire riches, is not by digging into 
the bowels, but by improving the surface of the. 
earth. Not having any. manufactures, nor the 
productions of agriculture, to offer’ in exchange 
for the necessaries and conveniences’ of life, all 
their gold had soon found its way to Europe; 

and when the mines became. exhausted, their 


Baca thi of the correspondence will some time. or Father, be 
made public, as the writers appear to ae men of: science ‘and 
observation. Ne abit 
* Upwards of 100,000), sterling, oe: OBR 
t Vol. i. Book 2d. 
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cHaP. penury was extreme; and _ sloth, depopulation, 
XI. 
ea, ave degeneracy, were its necessary pier 


CORE EO (ih ated 

The introduction into this island of negroes from 
Africa, of which I have elsewhere traced the. ori- 
gin and cause, took place at an early period. 
This resource did not, however, greatly contribute 
to augment the population of the colony; .for such 
of the whites as removed to the continent, in seareh 
of richer mines and better fortune, commonly took 
their negroes with them; and the small-pox, a few 
years afterwards, destroyed prodigious numbers of 
others. In’ 1717, the whole number of inhabi- 
tants under the Spanish dominion, of all ages and 
conditions, enslaved and free, were no more than 
18,410, and since that time, I conceive, they have 
rather diminished than increased. Of pure whites 
(in contradistinction to the people of mixed 
blood) the number is undoubtedly very inconsider- 
able; perhaps not 3,000 in the whole. | 


* The gross ignorance of considering gold and silver as 
real instead of artificial wealth, and the folly of neglecting 
agriculture for the sake of exploring mines, have been well 
exposed by Abbé Raynal; who compares the conduct of the 
Spaniards in this respect, to that of the dog in the fable, 
dropping the piece of meat which he had in his mans, fo 
catch at the shadow of it in the water. 

+ Book iv.c.2. A curious circumstance was, however, 
omitted. When the Portuguese first began the traffic in ne- 
groes, application was made to the Pope to sanctify the trade — 
by a bull, which his Holiness issued accordingly. In conse- 
quence of this permission and authority, a very considerable 
slave-market was established at Lisbon, insomuch, that about 
the year 1539, from 10 to 12,000 negroes were fgg there 
annually. ry 
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‘The hereditary and unextinguishable’ animosity CHAP. 
between the Spanish and French planters on this aw 


island has already been noticed. It is probable, 
however, that the knowledge of this circumstance 
created greater reliance on the co-operation of the 
Spaniards with the British army, than was justified 
by subsequent events. At the earnest’ and re- 
peated solicitations of Lieutenant Colonel | Bris- 
bane, in 1794, orders were indeed transmitted 
from the city of St. Domingo to the Commandant 
at Veréttes, Don Francisco de Villa Nevva, to join 
the English with the militia of that part of the 
country; the British garrison at St. Marc under- 
taking’ to supply them with provisions and am- 
munition: but these orders were ill obeyed. Not 
more than three. hundred. men were brought into 
the field, and even those were far from being 
hearty in the common cause. The French loyal- 
ists appeared in greater numbers in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Marc than in any other district; and 
the Spaniards detested the French colonists of all 
descriptions. It was evident, at the same time, 
that they were almost equally jealous of the Eng- 
lish; betraying manifest symptoms of discontent 


and envy, at beholding them in possession of St. 


Mare, and the fertile plains in its vicinage. They 
proceeded, however, and took the town and har- 
bour of Gonaive; but their subsequent conduct 
manifested the basest treachery, or the rankest 
cowardice. The town was no sooner attacked by 
a small detachment from, the revolted negroes, than 
the Spaniards suffered themselves to be driven out 
of it, in the most unaccountable manner; leaving 
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the French inhabitants to the fury of the savages, 
who massacred the whole number (as. their com- 
rades had done at Fort Dauphin), and then fotimales 
the town)itself to ashes.*. ) yoraet 

On, the whole, there is reason to etone that a 
great proportion of the present Spanish proprietors 
in St. Domingo are a debased and degenerate race; 


.* In the northern province of the French colony, the in- 
habitants of Fort Dauphin, a town situated on the Spanish bor- 
ders, having no assistance from the English, and being appre- 
hensive of an attack from the rebel negroes, applied for protec- 
tion, and delivered up the town, to the Spanish government. 
The Spanish commandant, on accepting the conditions requir- 
ed, which were chiefly for personal safety, issued a proclama-= 
tion, importing, that. such of the French planters as would 
seek refuge there should find security. Seduced by this pro- 
clamation, a considerable number repaired thither ; when, on 
Monday the 7th of July, 1794, Jean Francois, the negro ge- 
neral, and leader of the revolt in. 1791, entered the town with 
some thousands of armed negroes. He met not the smallest 
resistance, either at the advanced posts, or at the barriers oc- 
cupied by the Spanish troops; the inhabitants keeping. their 
houses, in the hope of being protected by the commandant. 
In an instant, every part of the city resounded with the cry of 
«Long live the King of Spain! Kill all the French; but 
offer no-violence to the Spaniards ;”’ and a general massacre 
of the French commenced, in which no less than 771 of them, 
without distinction of sex or age, were murdered on the Spot: 
the Spanish soldiers standing by, spectators of the tragedy. 
It is thought, however, that if the Spaniards had openly in-_ 
terposed, they would have shared the fate of the French, It 
is said that Mont-Calvos, commander of the Spanish. troops, 


_ moved by compassion towards some French gentlemen. of his 


acquaintance, admitted them into the ranks, dressing ‘them 
in the Spanish uniform for their security ; others were secretly 
conveyed to. the fort, and sent’ off in the night to Monte: 
Christi, where they got on board am American vessel:belong- 
ING to Salem. poo oe oho y i" + orto 4b 
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a motley mixture from European, Indian, and 
Meath ancestry; and the observation which has 
been’ made in’ another place,* concerning the 
Spanish inhabitants of Jamaica, at the’ conquest of 
that island in1655, will equally apply to these. 
They are neither polished by social intercourse, 
‘nor improved by education; but pass their days 
in gloomy languor, enfeebled by sloth, and de- 
pressed by ‘poverty. * From such ‘men, therefore, 
great as their antipathy is to the French nation, 
and however averse they may be to'a change of 
laws and government, I am afraid that no cordial 
co-operation with the British can ever be expect- 
ed. The best families among them, rather ‘than 
submit to the French dominion, will’ probaly re- 
move to Cuba, or seek out new habitations among 
their countrymen on the neighbouring continent ; 
while’ those which remain will necessarily sink 
into the general mass of coloured’ people, French 
and Spanish; a class that, I think, in process 
of time, will become masters of the towns and cul- 
tivated parts of the island on the sea-coast ; leaving 
the interior country to the revolted negroes. Such, 
probably, will be the fate of this once beautiful and 
princely ‘colony ; and it grieves me to say, that the 
present exertions of Great Britain on this blood- 
stained theatre, can answer no other end than to 
hasten the catastrophe! 

I might here expatiate on the wonderful dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence, in raising’ up the en- 
slaved’ Africans to avenge the wrongs of the injured 
aborigines: I might also indulge the fond but falla- 


* Vol. i. Book 2d. 
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cious idea,|that as the negroes.of St. Domingo 
have been eye-witnesses to the benefits of civilized 
life among the whites ;—have seen in what man- 
ner, and to what extent, social order,: peaceful 
industry, and submission to laws, contribute to, in- 
dividual and general prosperity (advantages which 


were denied to them in their native country;) 


some superior spirits may hereafter rise up among 
them, by whose encouragement and example they 
may be taught, in due time, to discard the fero- 
cious and sordid manners and pursuits of savage 
life ; to correct their vices, and be led progressively 
on to civilization and gentleness, to the knowledge 
of truth, and the practice of virtue. » This: picture 
is so pleasing to the imagination, that every hu- 
mane and reflecting mind must. wish it maybe 
realized; but I am afraid it is the mere creation 
of the fancy—* the fabric of a vision!” » Expe- 
rience has demonstrated, that a: wild and lawless 
freedom affords no means of improvement, either 
mental or moral. The Charaibes. of St. Vincent, 
and the Maroon negroes of Jamaica, were origi- 
nally enslaved Africans; and what they now are, 
the freed negroes of St. Domingo will hereafter be 
——savages in the midst of society; without peace, 
security, agriculture, or property; ignorantrof the 
duties of life, and unacquainted with all the: soft 
and endearing relations which render it desirable; 
averse to labour, though frequently perishing of 
want; suspicious of each other, and towards» the 
rest of mankind revengeful and faithless, remorsé- 
less and bloody-minded; pretending tobe: ‘free, 
while groaning beneath the capricious despotism 
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of their chiefs, and feeling all the miseries of ser- 
i without the benefits of subordination ! 

If what I have thus—not hastily, but—delibe- 
sabély predicted, concerning the fate of this’ unfor- 
tunate country, shall be verified by the event, all 
other reflections must yield to the pressing con- 
sideration how best to obviate and defeat the in- 


fluence which so dreadful an example of success- 


ful revolt and triumphant anarchy may have in 
our own islands. This is a subject which will 
soon force itself on the most serious attention of 
Government ; and I am of opinion; that nothing 
less than the co-operation of the British parlia- 
ment with the colonial legislatures can meet its 
emergency. On the other hand, if it be admitted 
that the object is infinitely too important, and the 
means and resources of France much too power- 
ful and abundant, to suffer a doubt to remain con- 
cerning the ultimate accomplishment of her views, 
in seizing on the whole of this extensive country : 

if we can suppose that (convinced at length, by 
painful experience, of the monstrous folly of sud- 
denly emancipating barbarous men, and_ placing 
them at once in all the complicated relations of 
civil. society) she will finally succeed in reducing 
_ the vast body of fugitive negroes to obedience ; 
and in establishing security, subordination, and 
order, under a constitution of government. suited 
to the actual condition of ‘the various classes of 
the inhabitants:—if such shall be her good for- 
tune, it will not require the endowment of pro- 
phecy to foretel the result. The middling, and 
who are commonly the most industrious, class of 
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planters, throughout every island in. the West 
Indies, allured by the cheapness of the land and. 
the superior | fertility of the soil, will assuredly 
seek our settlements in St. Domingo; and a West 
Indian empire will fix itself in this noble island, 

to which, in a few short years, all the ‘opie 
possessions of Europe will be found subordinate 
and tributary. Placed in the centre of British 
and Spanish America, and situated to windward 
of those territories of either nation which, are 
most valuable, while the commerce, of both must. 
exist. only by its good pleasure, | all the riches of 
Mexico will be wholly at its disposal. Then. will 
the vassal Spaniard lament, when it is too late, the 
thoughtless and improvident surrender he» has 
made, and Great Britain find leisure to reflect 
how deeply she is herself concerned in the conse- 
quences of it. The dilemma is awful, and the 
final'issue known only to that omniscient Power, 
in whose hand is the fate of empires!» But what- 
ever the issue may be,—in all the varieties of ‘for- 
tune,—in all events and circumstances, \ whether 
prosperous. or adverse,—it infinitely. concerns 
both: the people of Great Britain, and the inha- 
bitants of the British colonies,—I cannot repeat 
it too often,—to derive admonition from the’ story 
before us. To Great Britain I would intimate; 
that. if, disregarding the ‘present example; eneou2 
ragement shall continue ‘to be ‘given to’ the pesti- 
lent doctrines of those hot-brained fanatics, and 
detestable incendiaries, who, under the’ vile pre+ 
tence of philanthropy and zeal for the interests 
of suffering humanity,» preach up ‘rebellion and 
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murder to the contented and orderly negroes in cuap. 


our own. territoriés, what else can be expected 
but that the same dreadful scenes of carnage and. 
desolation, which we have contemplated in St. 
Domingo, will be renewed among our countrymen 
and relations in the British West Indies? May 
God Almighty, of his infinite mercy, avert. the 


evil! To the resident Planters I address myself. 
with still greater solicitude; and, if it were in my: 


power, would exhort them, “ with more than 
mortal voice,” to rise above the foggy atmosphere 
be 7 Sey p 
of local prejudices, and, by a generous surrender 
pre) hada 


of temporary advantages, do that, which the 


Parliament of Great Britain, in the pride and 
plenitude of imperial dominion, cannot effect, and 
ought not to attempt. I call on them, with the 
sincerity and the affection of a brother, of them- 
selves to restrain, limit, and finally abolish the 
further introduction of enslaved men from Africa ; 
—not indeed by measures of sudden vidlence and 
injustice, disregarding the many weighty aad 
complicated interests which are involved in the 
issue; but by means which, though slow and gra- 
dual in their operation, will be sure and certain 
in their effect. The Colonial Legislatures, by 
their situation and local knowledge, are alone 
competent to this great and glorious task: and 
this example of St. Domingo, and the dictates of 
self-preservation, like the hand-writing against 
the wall, warn them no longer to delay it! To- 
wards the poor negroes over whom the statutes of 
Great Britain, the accidents of fortune, and the 
law of inheritance, have invested them with 
VOL. LUT. P 
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CHAP. power; their general conduct for the last twenty 
~~ years (notwithstanding the foul calumnies with 


which they have been loaded) may court: enquiry, 
and bid defiance to censure. A perseverance in 
the same benevolent system, progressively leading 
the objects of it to civilization and mental improve- 
ment, preparatory to greater indulgence, 1 is all that 
humanity can require; for it is all that prudence 
can dictate. Thus will the Planters prepare a 
shield of defence against their enemies, and secure 
to themselves that serenity and elevation of mind 
which arise from an approving conscience; pro- 
ducing assurance in hope, and consolation in adver- 
sity. Their persecutors and slanderers in the meat — 
time will be disregarded or forgotten ; for calumny, 
though a great, is a temporary evil, but truth anc 
justice will prove triumphant and eternal! = 


ILLUSTRATIONS, AND ADDITIONAL 
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The following TABLES were drawn up by order of the Le- 
gislative Assembly of France, which met the 2lst of 
October 1791, and seem to have been framed in the view 
of ascertaining the actual state of the Colony and its 
Commerce, immediately before the breaking out of the 
rebellion of the Negroes in the month of August of that 
year. The totals will be found to differ in some of the 
particulars, from the statement which has been given in 
the preceding pages. The difference arises partly from 
the actual change of circumstances, in the course of two 
years which intervened between the periods when cach 
statement was made up, and partly, I am afraid, from 
errors and omissions of my own. 
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ADDITIONAL TABLES, 


CONTAINING 


INFORMATION NOT COMPREHENDED IN THE PRECEDING; 


Collected by the Author when at Cape Frangois 


TABLEAU DE COMMERCE, &c. 


No. IV. 


TRADE of the French Part of St. Domingo with old France. 


Imports for the Year 1788. 


Amount in 
Quantity. Nature of Goods. Hispaniola 
Currency. 


Liv. 
186,759 Barrels of Flour 5 ; 12,271,247 | 
1,366 | Quintals of Biscuit 4 ‘ 38,684 
3,309 Ditto . Cheese : 217,450 
2,044 | Ditto . Wax Candles 602,010 
27,154 | Ditto . Soap 1,589,985 
16,896 Ditto . Tallow Candles 1,479,510 
20,762 Ditto . Oil s : 1,973,750 - 
1,359 Ditto . Tallow 55,770 
121,587 | Casks of Wine 13,610,960 
7,020 |} Casés of. Ditto : 584,770 
5,732 | Casks of Beer . : 328,175 
6,174 | Hampers of Beer . 157,380 
Z 10,375 | Cases of Cordials ; g $40,070 
6,937 | Ankers ofBrandy st ~~. F)§ 440,238 
2,284 Ditto of Vinegar “ 23,784 
19,457 | Baskets of Aniseed Liquor 254,398 
5,999 | Quintals of Vegetables 322,130 
414,613 | Cases of Preserved Fruit 820,477 
2,486 | Quintals of Cod Fish : . 85,607 
1,308 Ditto . Salt Fish : i 26,700 
17,219 Ditto . Butter mh e - 1,650,150 
24,261 Ditto . Salt Beef 998,300 
14,732 Ditto . Salt Pork 1,101,395 
4,351 Ditto . Ditto 376,560 
1,627 | Ditto . Hams Ch . 177,340 
Dry Goods, viz. Linens, Woollens, 
Silks, Cottons, and Manufactures. 
of all kinds y : $9,008,600 
Sundry other Articles, valued at 8,685,600 
Amount of all the Goods imported 86,414,040 


These Importations were made in 580 Vessels, measuring together 
189,679 Tons, or by Average 325% Tons each Vessel ; viz. 


224 from Bourdeaux 10 from Bayonne 1 from Dieppe 
4129 from Nantes 5 from La Rochelle | 1 from Rouen 
90 from Marseilles 3 from Harfleur 1 from Granville 
80 from Havre de Grace | 2 from Cherbourg 1 from Cette 
19 from Dunkirk 2 from Croisic 1 from Rhedon. 


11 from St. Malo 
Add to the 580 Vessels from France, 98 from the Coast of Africa, 


and the French part of Hispaniola will be found to have employed ~ | 


678 Vessels belonging to France in the year 1788. 


DE ST. DOMINGUR. 


No. V. 
Foreign TRADE in 1788 (exclusive of the Spanish.) 


Imported by Foreigners (Spaniards sacepiad to 
the Amount of - ° - - - 6,821,707 Livres. 
Exported by the same - . - F - 4,409,922 


Difference - - 4 = 2,411,785 


= 


N. B, This Trade employed 763 small Vessels, measuring 55,745. 


Tons. The Average is 73 Tons each. Vessels from North Ame- 
rica (American built) are comprehended in it; but there were 
also employed in the North American Trade 45 French 


Vessels, measuring 3,475 Tons (the Average 77 Tons each), | 


which exported to North America Colonial Products, Va- 


lue - - - - - - = 525,571 Livres. 
And imported in return Goods to the Amount of 465,081 


Difference - «' + « 60,490 


Spahish TRADE in 1788. 


259 Spanish Vessels, measuring 15,417 Tons, or 59 Tons each, im- 


ported to the Amount of (chiefly Bullion) + - 9,717,113 
And exported Negro Slaves, and Goods, chiefly Eu- 
ropean Manufactures, tothe Amount of - = = 5,587,515. 


Difference om oe eS Tag. 598 


N. B. This is exclusive of the Inland Trade with the oe iniards, of 
which there is no Account. 
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No. VI. 


AFRICAN TRADE. 


Negroes imported into the French Part of Hispaniola, in 1788. 


ie us ; 
tet q ee 
Zz s | 8 AER: 
o 
a, = s> 
& a 
ae} * 


Port au Prince = == | 4,739 2,256 24 
St. Mare - - - | 1,665} 645 8 
Léogane = = | 1,652] 798] 9 
Jéémie - : «| 88] 75 4 
Cayes! SS S| 1,694) ~ 8721 1 | 19 
Cape Francois... - - | 5,913 2,304 =, 87 3 
15,674 | "7,040 : 98 


In 1787, 30,839 Negroes were imported into the French Parti of St. 
Domingo. 5 Tsim 


The 29,506 Negroes imported in 1788, were sold for 61,036, 190 
Livres (Hispaniola Currency) which on an average is 2,099 liv. 2s. each, 
being about 60/. sterling. | fab Sve 


ge 
ret Base pee 


itt Oe 


- ILLUSTRATIONS, &e. 


CHAP. IV.-p. 51. 


Tt was discovered, however, about nine months afterwards, that 
this most unfortunate young man (Ogé) had made a full con- 
jession. His last solemn declaration, sworn to and signed by 

” himself the day before his execution, was actually produced, 
Ke, 


The following is a copy of this important document. 


_ TESTAMENT DE MORT D‘OGE. . 


Extrait des minutes du Conseil Supérieur du Cap, l’an 
mil sept cent quatre-vingt-onze et le neuf mars, nous 
Antoine-Etienne Ruotte, conseiller du roi, doyen au Con- 

» geil Supérieur du Cap, et Marie-Frangois Pourcheresse de 
Vertieres, aussi conseiller du roi au Conseil Supérieur du 

Cap, commissaires nommeés par la cour, a l’effet de faire 

exécuter l’arrét de la dite cour, du 5 du présent mois, por- 
tant condamnation de mort contre le nommé Jacques Ogé, 

dit Jacquot, quarteron libre; leque], étant en la chambre 
criminelle, et aprés lecture faite du dit arrét, en ce qui le 
concerne, a dit et déclaré, pour la décharge de sa con- 
science, serment préalablement par lui prété, la main 
levée devant nous, de dire vérité. 


Que dans le commencement du mois du février dernier, 
si les rivitres n’avoient pas été débordées, il devoit se faire un 
attroupement de gens de couleur, qui devoient entrainer avec 
eux les atéliers, et devoient venir fondre sur la ville du Cap 
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CHAP. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


CHAP, €n nombre trés considérable ; qu’ils étoient méme déja réunig 


IV, 
p. 51. 


au nombre de onze mille hommes; que le débordement des 


ww riviéres est le seul obstacle qui les a empéchés de se réunir; 


cette quantité d’hommes de couleur étant composeée de ceux 
du Mirebalais, de]’Artibonite, du Limbe, d’Ouanaminthe, de 
la Grande Riviere, et généralement de toutela Colonie. Qu’a 
cette Epdque, il étoit sortidu Cap cent hommes de couleur 
pour se joindre & cette troupe. Que l’accusé est assuré que les 
auteurs de cette révolte sont les Declains, négres libres de la 
Grande-Rivitre, accusés au procés: Dumas, n.1.; Yvon, n.1. ; 
Bitozin, m. 1. espagnol; Pierre Godard et J ean-Baptiste, son 
frére, n. 1. de la Grande-Riviére; Legrand Mazeau et Tous- 
saint Mazeau, a. bs ; Pierre Mazi, m. l.; Ginga Lapaire, 
Charles Lamadieu, les Sabourins, Jean Pierre Goudy, J oseph 
Lucas, mulatres libres, Maurice, n, 1.; tous accusés au procés.. 

Que les grands moteurs, au bas de la céte ; sont les nommés 
Daguin, accusé au procés; Rebel, demeurant au Mirebalais ; 
Pinchinat, accusé au procés ; Labastille, également accusé au 
proces; et que l’accusé, ici présent, croit devoir nous déclarer. : 
€tre un des plus ardens partisans de la révolte, quia mu en 
grande partie celle qui aéclaté dans les environs de Saint-Marc, 
et qui cherche a-en éxciter une nouvelle; qu’il ya dans ce 
moment plusieurs gens de couleur, dans différens quartiers, 
bien résolus a tenir & leurs projets, malgré que ceux qui trem- 
péroint dans la révolte perdroient la vie; que Vaccusé, ici 
présent, ne peut pas se ressouvenir du nom de tous ; mais qu'il 
se rappelle que le fils de Laplace, q. 1,; dont lui accusé a vu. la 
sceur dans les prisons, a quitté le Limbé pour aller faire. des 
récrues dans le quartier d’Ouanaminthe; et que ces récrues et 
ces soulévemens de gens de couleur sont soutenus - ici par la 
présence des nommés Fleury et 1’Hirondelle Viard, députés: 
des gens de couleur auprés de l’assemblée nationale ; que lui 
accusé, ici présent, ignore si les députés se tiennent chez'eux; 
qu'il croit que le nommé: Fleury se tient au Mirebalais, et le» 
nommé |’Hirondelle Viard dans le. quartier dela. Grande=, 
Riviére 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 223 


Que lui accusé, ici présent, déclare que I’insurrection des CHAP. 
revoltés existe dans les souterrains qui se trouvent entre la _ a 
_ Créte & Marcan et le Canton du Giromon, paroisse de la Ge mw 
Grande-Riviére; qu’en conséquence, si lui accusé pouvoit atre 
conduit sur les lieux, il se feroit fort de prendre les chefs des 
révoltés; que l’agitation dans laquelle il se trouve, rélativement 
% sa position actuelle, ne lui permet pas:de nous donner des 
détails plus. circonstanciés: qu’il nous les donnera par la suite, 
lorsqu’il era un peu plus tranquil; qu’fl lui vient en ce mo- 
ment a l’esprit que le nommé Castaing, mulAtre libre de cette 
dépendance, ne se trouve compris en aucune maniére dans 
V'affaire actuelle; mais que lui accusé, nous assure que si son 
frére Ogé efit suivi l’impulsion du dit Castaing, il se seroit 
porté a de bien plus grandes extrémités ; qui est tout ce qu'il 
ous a dit pouvoir nous déclarer dans ce moment, dont lui 

vons donné acte, qu'il a signé avec nous et le gréffier. — 


Signé a la minute J. OGE’, RUOTTE, POURCHERESSE 
: DE VERTIERES, et LANDAIS, gréffier. 


Extrait des minutes du gréffe du Conseil’ Supérieur du 
Cap, l’an mil sept. cent quatre-vingt-onze, le dix mars, trois 
heures de rélévé, en la chambre criminelle, nous Antoine- 
Etienne Ruotte, conseiller du roi, doyen du Conseil Supérieur 
duCap, et Marie-Frangois- Joseph deVertieres, aussi conseiller 
du roi au dit Conseil Supérieur du Cap, commissaires nammés 
par la cour, suivant l’arrét de cej our, rendu sur les conclusions 
du procureur général du roi de la dite cour, a l’éffet de procéder 
au recolement de Ja déclaration faite par le nommé Jacques 
Ogé, q.1.; lequel, aprés serment par lui fait, la main levée 
devant nous de dire la vérité, et aprés lui avoir fait lecture, par 
le gréflier, de la déclaration du jour d’hier,]’avons-interpellé de 
nous déclarer si la dite déclaration contient vérité, s'il veut n'y. 
rien ajouter, n'y diminuer, et s'il y persiste. 8 

A répondu que la dite déclaration du jour d’hier contient) 
--vérité, qu'il y persiste, et qu'il y ajoute que les deux Didiers 
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cHap, fréres, dont l’an plus grand que l’autre, mulatres ou quarte- 


IV. 
p 52 


rons libres, ne les ayant vu que cette fois; Jean-Pierre Ge- 


ae rard, m. 1. du Cap, et Caton, m.1. aussi du Cap, sont em-= 


ployés & gagner les atéliers de la Grand-Riviere, qu’ils sont 
ensemble de jour, et que de nuit ils sont dispersés. \ 
Ajoute encore que lors de sa confrontation avec Taeandl 


Lucas, il a été dit par ce dernier, que lui accusé, ici présent, 
Vavoit menacé de le faire pendre; 4 quoi, lui accusé, a répondu - 


au dit Jacques Lucas, qu’il devoit savoir pourquoi que le dit 
Jacques Lucas, n’ayant pas insisté, lui accusé n’a pas déclaré 
le motif de cette menace, pour ne pas perdre le dit Jacques 
Lucas; qu'il nous déclare les choses comme elles se sont 
passées; que le dit Lucas lui ayant dit qu'il avoit soulevé 


les atéliers de M. Bonamy et de divers autres habitans de la 


Grande-Riviére, pour aller égorger l’armée chez M. Cardi- 
neau; qu’au premier coup de corne, il étoit stir que ces atéliers 
s‘attrouperoient et se joindroient 4 la troupe des gens de cou- 


leur ; alors lui accusé, tenant aux blancs, fut révolté de cette. 
barbarie, et dit au nommé Jacques Lucas, que l’auteur d’un 


pareil projet méritoit d’étre pendu; qu’il eit al’instant a faire 
rentrer les négres qu’il avoit apposté dans différens coins avec 
des cornes; que lui accusé, ici présent, nous déclare qu'il a 
donné au dit Lucas trois pomponelles de tafia, trois bouteilles 
de vin et du pain; qu‘il ignoroit l’usage que le dit Lucas en 
faisoit; que la troisiéme fois que le dit Lucas en vint chercher;, 
lui accusé, ici présent, lui ayant demandé ce qu’il faisoit de ces, 
boissons et vivres; le dit Lucas répondit que c’étoit pour les: 


négres qu il avoit dispersé de cOté et d’autre; que ce qui prouve 
que le dit Lucas avoit le projet de souléver les négres esclaves’ _ 
contre les blancs, et de faire égorger ces derniers par les pre- _ 


miers; c’est la proposition qu'il fit A Vincent Ogé, frére de lui 
accusé, de venir sur habitation de lui Jacques Lucas, pour; | 
&tre plus a portée de se joindre aux négres qu'il avoitdébauché;__ 
que si lui accusé n’a pas révélé ces faits 4 sa confrontation avec. | 
le dit Jacques Lucas, c'est qu’il s’est appergu qu’ils n’étoient — 
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pas connus, et qu ‘il n'a, pas voulu le perdre ; qu ‘I a du moins 
la satisfaction d’avoir détourné ce crime horrible et canni- 
bale; qu'il s’étoit réservé de révéler en justice, lors de son 
élargissement ; que ce méme Lucas est celui qui a voulu 
couper la téte a deux blancs prisonniers, et notamment au 
sieur Belisle, pour lui avoir enlevé une femme; que Pierre 
Roubert 6ta le sabre des mains de Jacques Lucas, et appella 
Vincent Ogé, frére de lui accusé, ici présent, qui fit des ré- 
montrances au dit Lucas ; ; que cependant ces prisonniers ont 
déclarés en justice que c’étoit lui accusé qui avoit eu ce des- 
sein; que méme 2 la confrontation ils le lui ont soutenu : 
mais que le fait s’étant passé de nuit, les dits prisonniers ont 
pris, lui accusé, pour le dit Lucas, tandis que lui accusé n’a 
cessé de les combler d’honnétetés ; qu’a la confrontation, lui 
accusé a cru qu'il étoit suffisant de dire que ce.n’étoit pas lui, 
et d’affirmer qu'il n’avoit jamais connu cette femme; mais 
qu’aujourd’hui il se croyoit obligé, pour la décharge de sa 
conscience, de nous rendre les faits tels qu’ils sont, et d’in- 
sister a jurer qu'il ne l’a jamais connue. 

Ajoute I'accusé que le nommé Fleury et Perisse, le premier, 
l'un des députés des gens de couleur prés de l’assemblée na- 
tionale, sont arrivés en cette Colonie par un batiment Bordelais 
avec le nommé I’Hirondelle Viard ; que le capitaine a mis les 
deux premiers 4 Acquin, chez un nommé Dupont, homme de 
couleur; et le nommé I’Hirondelle Viard, également .député 
des gens de couleur, au Cap. Ajoute encore laccusé, qu'il 
nous avoit déclaré, le jour d’hier, que le nommé Laplace, dont 
le pére est ici dans les prisons, faisant des récrues 2 Ouana- 
minthe, est du nombre de ceux qui ont marché duLimbé contre 
le Cap; que pour éloigner les soupgons, il est allé au Port- 
Margot, ovil s'est tenu caché plusieurs jours, feignant d’avoir 
une fiuxion; que le dit Laplace pére a dit, a lui accusé, qu'il 
étoit stir que son voisin, qui est un blanc, ne déposera pas contre 
lui, malgré qu’il sache toutes ses démarches; qu’il étoit assuré, 
que le nommé Girardeau, détenu en prison, ne déclareroit rien, 
parce qu il étoit trop son ami pour le découvrir; qu’ensuite, 
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s'il le dénongoit, il seroit forcé d’en dénoncer beaucoup a’ ‘au 
tres, tant du Limbé que des autres quartiers. , 

Observe l’accusé que lorsqu’il nous a parlé des moyens em- 
ployés par Jacques Lucas pour soulever les négres esclaves, ila 
omis de nous dire que Pierre Maury avoit envoyé une trentaine 
d’esclaves chez Lucas ; que lui accusé, avec Vagrément d’ Ogé 
le jeune, son frére, les renvoya, ce qui occasionna une plainte 
générale, les gens de couleur disant que c’étoit du renfort ; que 
lui accusé eut méme a cette occasion une rixe avec le plus grand 
des Didiers, avec lequel il manqua de se battre au pistolet, pour 
vouloir lui soutenir qu’étant libre et cherchant a étre assimilé 
aux blancs, il n’étoit pas fait pour étre assimilé aux negres- 
esclaves ; que d’ailleurs soulevant les esclaves, c’étoit détruire 
les propriétés des blancs, et qu’en les détruisant, ils détruisoient 
les leurs propres ; que dépuis que lui accusé étoit dans les pri- 
sons, il a vu un petit billet écrit par ledit Pierre Maury a Jean-— 
Frangois Tessier, par lequel il lui marque qu’il continue a'ra- 
masser, et que le négre nommé Coquin, alla a la dame veuve 
Castaing ainée, armé d’une paire de pistolets garnis en argent 
et d’une manchette que le dit Maury lui a donnée, veille a tout _ 
ce qui se passe, et rend compte tous les soirs audit Maury; qui 
est tout ce que l’accusé, ici present, nous déclare, en nous con- 
jurant d’étre persuadés que, s’il lui étoit possible d’obtenir mi- 
séricorde, il s’exposeroit volontiers a tout les dangers pour faire 
arréter les chefs de ces révoltés ; et que dans toutes les circon-_ 
stances, il prouvera son zéle et son respect pour les blancs. 

Lecture & lui faite de sa déclaration, dans laquelle il 
persiste pour contenir vérité, lui en donnons acte, qu’il a signé 
avec nous et le gréffier. 


Signé a la minute J.OGE’, RUOTTE, POUCHERESSES 
DE VERTIERES, LANDAIS, gréffier. 


my jae 
Pour expédition collationée, signé, LANDAIS, gréffier. 


A cory of the preceding document, the existence of 
which I had often heard of, but very much doubted, was 
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transmitted to me from St. Domingo in the month of July 
1795, inclosed in a letter from a gentleman of that island, 
whose attachment to the British cannot be suspected, and 
whose means for information were equal to any: this Letter 
is too remarkable to be omitted, and I hope, as I conceal his 
name, that the writer will pardon its publication. It here 


follows : 


Je vous envoye ci-joint, le testament de Jaques Ogé, exe- 
euté au Cap le 9 Mars 1791. Voici mes réflexions sur les 


dates et les faits : 


1, Jaques Ogé depose le projet connu dépuis long 
tems par les Brissotins dont il étoit un des Agents. I] 
nomme les chefs des Mul&tres, qui dans toutes les par- 
ties de la Colonie devoient exécuter un plan digne des 
Suppots de l’enfer. , 


2. Il depose que l’abondance des pluies et les crués 
des rivitres avoient empéché l’exécution du projet au 
mois de Feévrier. 


3. Il déclare que si on veut lui accorder miséricorde, 
il s’exposera aux dangers de faire arréter les chefs. 


Ogé est exécuté, avec vingt de ses complices, le 9 Mars 
1791. Son testament est gardé secret jusqu’a Ja fin de 1791 
(apres l’incendie générale de la partie du Nord) qu’un arrété 
de l’Assemblée Coloniale oblige impérieusement le Gréffier 
du Conseil du Cap a en délivrer des copies. Que conclure ? 
Hélas, que les coupables sont aussi nombreux qu’atroces et 
cruels ! : 5 

lers. Coupables: Les hommes de couleur nommés par la 
déposition d’Ogé. 

_ 2 (et au moins autant s’ils ne sont plus.) Le Conseil du 
Cap, qui a osé faire exécuter Ogé, et qui a gardé le secret sur 
ses dépositions si interessantes. 

a2 
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8, Le Général Blanchelande et tous les chefs militaires 


qui n’ont pas fait arréter sur le champ toutes les personnes de 


Couleur nommées par Ogé et ne les ont pas confrontées avee 
leur accusateur.: Mais non: on a précipité l’exécution du mal- 


heureux Ogé ; on a gardé un secret dont la publicité suaveroit 


la Colonie, On‘a laissé libres tous les chefs des révoltés; on 
les a laissé pour suivre leurs projets destructifs. 


Si les Chefs militaires, le conseil, les mayistrats civils, 


‘" 
* 
7 


avoient fait arréter au mois de Mars 179}, les mulAtres Pin-— 
chinat, Castaing, Viard, et tous. les autres, ils n’auroient pas” 
pu consommer leur crime le 25 Aoft suivant. Les Régimens 


de Normandie et d’Artois qui venoient d'arriver de France, 
étoient assez forts pour arréter tous Jes gens de couleur 
coupables, et s’ils ne l’'avoient pas été, et que ce fut le motif, 
gui eut empéché Blanchelande d’agir, pourquoi Blanche- 


lande envoyat-il, au mois de Mai 1791, des troupes de ligne 


que lui envoyoit de la Martinique, M. de Behague ? 


La série de tous ces faits prouve évidemment la coalition’ 


des contre-révolutionnaires avec les Mul&tres, dont ils ont été 
la dupe, et la victime aprés l’arrivée des Commissaires Pol- 
verel et srarulees gesye 


CHAP OUT, bbe. ante nee 


A truce or convention, called the CONCORDAT, was agreed 
‘ Z ian 


upon the 11th of September, between the free people of colour 


and the white inhabitants of Port-au-Prince, &c. The fol- 
jowing is a true copy of this curious and important docus 


ut 


Concorpat de MM. les citoyens blancs du Port-au-Prince 
avec. MM. les citoyens du couleur. i 


L’an mil sept cent quatre-vingt-onze, & le onze du mois 
de Septembre. . 

Les commissaires de la garde nationale des citoyens a 
du Port-au-Prince, d’une part, ae. 
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Et les commissaires de la garde nationale des citoyens de 
couleur, d’autre part: et ceux fondés de pouvoir par arrété 
de ce jour, & du neuf Septembre présent mois. 

-Assemblés sur la place d’armes du bourg de la Croix-des- 
Bouguets, a |’ effet de délibérer sur les moyens les plus capable 
d’opérer la réunion des citoyens de toutes les classes, & d’ar- 
réter les progrés & les suites d’une insurrection qui menace 
également toutes les parties de la colonie, 

L’assemblée ainsi composée s’etant transportée dans I église 
paroissale du dit bourg de la Croix-des- Bouquets, pour éviter 
Vardeur du soleil, il a été procédé de suite, des deux cdtés, a 
la nomination d’un président & d’un secrétaire. 

Les commissaires de la garde nationale du Port-au-Prince 
ent nommé pour leur président M. Gamot, & pour leur secré- 
taire M. Hacquet; & les commissaires de la garde, nationale 
des citoyens de couleur ont nommé pour leur président M, 
Pinchinat, & secrétaire M. Daguin fils. 


Lesquels présidens & secrétaires ont respectivement ac- 


cepté les dites charges, & ont promis de bien & fidellement 
sen acquitter. 
Aprés quoi il a été dit de la part des citoyens de. cou- 


Jeur, que la loi faite en leur faveur en 1685, avoit été | 


méprisée & violée par les progrés d’un préjugé ridicule, & 
par l’usage abusif et le despotisme ministériel de l’ancien ré- 
gime, ils n’ont jamais joui que trés-imparfaitement du béné- 
fice de cette loi. ame 

Qu’au moment od ils ont vu l’assemblée des représentans 
de la nation se former, ils ont pressenti que les principes 
qui ont dicté la loi constitutionnelle de l'état, entraineroit 
nécessairement la réconnoissance de leurs droits qui, pour 
avoir été long-temps méconnus, n’en étoient pas. moins 
sacrés. 

Que cette réconnoissance a été consacrée par les décrets 
& instructions des 8 & 28 Mars 1790, & par plusieurs au- 

tres rendus depuis; mais qu’ils ont vu avec la plus viv 

~ douleur que les citoyens blancs des colonies leur refy 
soient avec obstination l’exécution de ces décrets, pour 
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qui les y concerne, par l’interprétation injuste qu’ils en ont 
faite. KG 

Qu’outre la privation du bénéfice des dits décrets, lors- 
qu’ils ont voulu les réclamer, on les a sacrifiés a Vidole du 
préjugé, en exergant contre eux un abus incroyable des lois 
& de lautorité du gouvernement, au point de les forcer 
d’abandonner leurs foyers. . ‘y 

Qu’enfin, ne pouvant plus supporter leur existence sal 
heureuse, & étant résolus de l’exposer a tous les €vénemens, 
pour se procurer l’exercice des droits qu’ils tiennent de la 
nature & qui sont consacrés par les lois civiles. & politiques, 
ils se sont réunis sur la montagne de la Charbonniere, ott ils 
ont pris les armes, la 31 Aotit dernier, pour se mettre dans le 
cas d’une juste défense. 

Que l’envie d’opérer la réunion des tous les citoyens indis- 
tinctement leur fait accueillir favorablement la députation de 
MM. les commissaires blancs de la garde nationale du Port- 
au-Prince; qu’ils voyent avec une satisfaction difficile a ex- 
primer le retour des citoyens blancs aux vrais principes de la 
raison, de la justice, de ’humanité & de la saine politique, 
qu’ayant tout lieu de croire a la sincérité de ce retour ils se 
réuniront de coeur, d’esprit & d’intention aux citoyens blancs, 
pourvu que la précieuse & sainte égalité soit la base & le 
résultat de toutes opérations, qu'il n’y ait entre-eux & les 
citoyens blancs, d’autre difference que celle qu’entrainent 
nécessairement le mérite & la vertu, & que la fraternité, la 
sincérité, ’harmonie, & la concorde, cimentent & jamais les 
liens qui doivent les attacher réciproquement : en consé- 
quence, ils ont demandé, l’exécution des articles suivans, 
auxquels les sus dits commissaires blancs ont répondu, ainsi 
qu’il est mentionné en la colonne parallele a celle des de- 
mandes. | |e 

Demandes des commissaires de la garde nationale des citoyens 
de couleur. 


Article premier. Les citoyens blancs feront cause com- 
mune avec les citoyens de couleur, & contribueront de 
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toutes leurs forces & de tous leurs moyens & l’exécution lit- 
térale de tous les points & articles des décrets & instructions 
de l’assemblée nationale, sanctionnés par le roi, & ce, sans 
restriction & sans se permettre aucune interprétation, con- 
formément 4 ce qui est preserit par l’assemblée nationale qui 
defend d’interpréter ses décrets.——-Accepté. 

II. Les citoyens blancs promettent & s’obligent de ne 
jamais s’opposer directement ni indirectement a l’exécution 
du décret du 15 Mai dernier, qui dit-on n’est pas encore 
parvenu officiellement dans cette colonie ; de protester méme 
contre toutes protestations & réclamations contraires aux dis- 
positions du sus dit décret, ainsi que contre toutes adresses & 
Yassemblée nationale, au roi, aux quatre-vingt-trois départe- 
mens & aux différentes chambres de commerce de France, 
Ac- 


pour obtenir la révocation de ce décret bienfaisant. 
cepté. 

III. Ont demandé les sus dits citoyens de couleur, la con- 
vocation prochaine & l’ouverture des assemblées primaires 
& coloniales, par tous les citoyens actifs, aux termes de l’ar- 
ticle IV. des instructions de l’assemblée nationale, du 2S 
Mars 1790.——Accepté. 

IV. De députer directement a l’assemblée coloniale, & de 
nommer des députés choisis parmi les citoyens de couleur, 
qui auront, comme ceux des citoyens blancs, voix consultative 
& délibérative ——Accepté. 

V. Déclarent les sus dits citoyens blancs & de couleur 
protester contre toute municipalité provisoire ou non, de 
méme contre toutes assemblées provinciales & coloniales ; 
les dites municipalités assemblées provinciales & coloniales 
n’étant point formées sur le mode prescrit par les décrets & 
instructions des 8 & 28 Mars 1790.——Accept€. 

VI. Demandent les citoyens de couleur qu'il soit re- 
eonnu par les citoyens blancs, que leur organisation présente, 
leurs opérations récentes & leur prise d’armes, n’ont eu pour 
‘but & pour motif, que leur streté individuelle, l’exécution 
‘des décrets de Vassemblée nationale, la réclamation de leurs 
droits méconnus & violés & le desir de parvenir par ce moyen 
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aia tranquillité publique, qu’en conséquence.ils soient dé- 
clarés inculpables pour les événemens qui ont résulté de 
cette prise d’armes, & qu’on ne puisse dans aucun cas exercer_ 
contre-eux collectivement ou individuellement, aucune action 
directe ou indirecte pour raison de ces mémes événemens, qu'il 
soit en-outre reconnu que leur prise d’armes tiendra jusqu’au 
moment ou les décrets de l’assemblée nationale seront ponc- 
tuellement & formellement exécutés; qu’en consequence, les 
armes, canons, & munitions de guerre enlevés pendant les 
combats qui ont eu lieu, resteront en la possession de ceux 
qui ont eu le bonheur d’étre vainqueurs; que cependant. les 
prisonniers [si toute-fois il en est] soient remis en liberté de 
part & d’autre.——Accepté, 2 
VII. Demandent Jes dits citoyens de couleur que, con- 
formément a la loi du 11 Février dernier & pour ne laisser 
aucun doute sur la sincérité de la réunion préte & s’opérer, 
toutes proscriptions cessent & soient révoquées dés ce mo- 
ment, que toutes les. personnes proscrites, décrétées, & con- 
tre lesquelles il seroit intervenu des jugemens ou condam- 
nations quelconques pour raison des troubles survenus dans 
la colonie depuis le commencement de la révolution, soient 
de suite rapelés & mis sous la protection sacrée. & immédiate de 
tous les citoyens, qué réparation solemnelle & authentique 
soit faite & leur honneur, qu'il soit pourvu par des moyens 
convenables, aux indemnités que nécessitent leur exil, leurs 
proscriptions & les décrets décernés contre-eux; que toutes 
confiscations de leurs biens soient levées & que restitution 
leur soit faite de tous les objets qui leur.ont été enlevés, soit 
en exécution des jugemens prononcés contre-eux, soit a 
main armée. _Demandant que le présent article soit stricte- 
ment & religieusement observé. par tous les citoyens du res- 
sort du conseil supérieur de Saint-Domingue, & sur-tout a 
légard des sieurs Poisson, Desmares, les fréres Regnauld & 
autres compris au méme jugement que ceux-ci, tous les ha- 
bitans de la paroisse de la Croix-des-Bouquets, de méme qu’a 
Pégard du sieur Jean-Baptiste la Pointe habitant de l’ Arca- 
haye, contre lequel il n'est intervenu un jugement sévere 
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que par une suite de persécutions exercées contre les citoyens 
de couleur, & qui proscrit par les citoyens de Saint-Marc 
& de l’Arcahaye, n’a pu se dispenser d’employer une juste 
défense contre quelqu’un qui vouloit V’assassiner & qui l’as- 
sassinoit en effet; se réservant les citoyens de couleur de 
faire dans un autre moment & envers qui il appartiendra, 
toutes protestations & réclamations relatives aux jugemens 
prononcés contre les sieurs Oger, Chavannes & autres com- 
pris dans les dits jugemens, regardant dés & présent les arréts 
prononcés contre les sus dits sieurs, par le conseil supérieur 
du Cap, comme infames, dignes d’étre voués & l’exécration 
contemporaine & future, & comme la cause fatale de tous 
les malheurs qui affligent la province du nord.——Accepté, 
en ce qui nous concerne. 

VIII. Que le secret des lettres & correspondance soit 
sacré & inviolable, conformément aux décrets nationaux.— 
Accepté. 

IX, Liberté de la presse, sauf la responsabilité dans les 
cas déterminés par la loii——Accepté. 

X. Demandent en-outre les citoyens de couleur, qu’en 
attendant V’exécution ponctuelle & littérale des décrets de 
l’'assemblée nationale, & jusqu’au moment ot ils pourront se 
retirer dans leurs foyers, Messieurs les citoyens blanes de la 
garde nationale du Port-au-Prince s’obligent de contribuer a 
Vapprovisionnement de l’armée des citoyens de couleur pen- 
dant tout le tems que durera son activité contre les ennemis 
communs & du bien public, & de faciliter la libre circulation 
des vivres dans les différens quartiers de la partie de l’ouest. 
——Accepté. 

XI. Observent en-outre les sus dits citoyens de couleur, 
que la sincérité dont les citoyens blancs viennent de leur 
donner une preuve authentique, ne leur permet pas de garder 
le silence sur les craintes dont ils sont agités ; en conséquence 
ils déclarent qu’ils ne perdront jamais de vue la reconnois- 
sance de tous droits & de ceux de leurs fréres des autres 
quartiers; qu’ils verroient avec beaucoup de peine & de 
douleur la réunion préte a s’opérer au Port-au-Prince & au- 
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tres lieux de la dépendance souffrir des difficuités dans les au- 
tres endroits de la colonie, auquel cas ils déclarent que rien 
au monde ne sauroit les empécher de se réunir 4 ceux des 
leurs qui par une suite des anciens abus du régime colonial, 

éprouveroient des obstacles & la reconnoissance de leurs droits 
& par conséquent a leur félicité. ——Accepté. 


Apres quoi l'assemblée revenue & la place d’armes, la ma- 
tiére mise en délibération, mirement examinée & discutée, 
l'assemblée considérant qu il est d’une nécessité indispensable 
de mettre en usage tous les moyens qui peuvent contribuer 
au bonheur de tous les citoyens qui sont ézaux en droits. . 

Que la réunion des citoyens de toutes les classes peut. 
seule ramener le calme & la tranquillité si nécessaires & la 
prospérité de cette colonie qui se trouve aujourd'hui menacée 
des plus erands malheurs. 

Que l’exécution ponctuelle & littérale de tous les articles 
des décrets & instructions de lassemblée nationale sanc- 
tionnés par le roi, peut seule opérer cette réunion désirable 
sous quelque point de vue qu’on envisage. 

Ila été arrété, savoir: de Ja part des citoyens blanes, qu’ils 
acceptent tous les articles insérés au présent concordat. 

Et de la part des citoyens de couleur, que, vu V’accepta- 
tion de tous les articles sans restriction insér€és au présent 
concordat, ils se réuniront & se réunissent en effet de coeur, 
d'esprit. & d’intention aux citoyens blanes, pour ramener le 
calme & la tranquillité, pour travailler de concert a l’exécu- 
tion ponctuelle des décrets de V'assemblée nationale sanc- 
tionnés par le roi, & pour employer toutes leurs forces & tous 
leurs moyens contre l’ennemi commun. 

A été arrété par Messieurs les citoyens blancs & Messieurs 
les citoyens de couleur, que ce jour devoit éteindre toute 
espéce de haine & de division entre les citoyens de la colonie 
en général, les citoyens de couleur du Port- au- Prince qui, 
par une fausse pusillanimité, ne se sont pas réunis a leurs 
fréres d’armes, seront compris dans l’amnistie générale; 
que jamais aucun reproche ne leur sera fait de leur con- 
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duite; entendant qu’ils participent également aux avantages 
que promet notre heureuse réunion entre toutes les personnes 
& tous les citoyens indistinctement. ‘ 

De plus, que protection égale devoit étre accordée au sexe 
en général, les femmes & filles de couleur en jouiront de 
méme que les femmes & filles blanches, & que mémes pré- 
cautions & soins seront pris pour leur sfireté respective. 

Arrété que le présent concordat sera signé par l’état major 
de Ja garde nationale du Port-au-Prince. 

Il a été arrété que le présent concordat sera rendu public 
par la voie de l’impression, que copies collationées d’y celui 
seront envoyées a l’assemblée nationale, au roi, aux quatre- 
vingt-trois départemens, & toutes les chambres de commerce 
de France, & & tous autres qu'il appartiendra. 

Arrété que mercredi prochain quatorze du présent mois 
MM. les citoyens blancs du Port-au-Prince se réuniront a 
Yarmée de MM. les citoyens de couleur en la paroisse de la 
Croix-des-Bouquets, qu’il sera chanté dans l’église de cette 
paroisse A dix heures du matin un Te Deum en action de 
grice de notre heureuse réunion ; que MM. des bataillons de 
Normandie & d’Artois, et des corps d’Artillerie, de la marine 
royale & marchande, seront invités a s’y faire représenter par 
des députations particulitres, que de méme les citoyens en 
général de la Croix-des-Bouquets, du Mirebalais & autres en- 
droits circonvoisins seront invités & s’y rendre, afin d’unir 
leurs voeux aux ndtres pour le bonheur commun. 

Arrété en-outre que le présent concordat sera passé en 
triple minute dont la premiére sera déposée aux archives de 
la municipalité future, la seconde entre les mains des. chefs 
de l’armée des citoyens de coulenr, ‘& la troisiéme dans les 
archives de la garde nationale du Port-au-Prince. 

Faite triple entre nous et de bonne foi, le jour, mois &an 
que dessus. Signé, &c. 
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Discours de M. Gamot, président des commissaires représentans 
les citoyens blancs du Port-au-Prince, &@ MM. les commis- 
saires représentans l armée des citoyens de couleur. 


MESSIEURS, 


Novs vous apportons enfin des paroles de paix. Nous 
ne venons plus éraiter-avec vous; nous ne venons plus vous" 
accorder des demandes, nous venons, animés de l’esprit de 
justice, reconnoitre authentiquement vos droits, vous engager 
a ne plus voir dans les citoyens blancs que des amis, des 
fréres, auxquels la patrie en danger vous invite, vous sollicite 
de vous réunir pour lui porter un prompt secours. 

Nous acceptons entiérement & sans aucune réserve, le 
concordat que vous nous proposez. Des circonstances mal- 
heureuses que vous connoissez sans doute, nous ont fait 
hésiter un instant; mais notre courage a franchi tous les 
obstacles; nous avons imposé silence aux petits préjugés, au 
petit esprit de domination. —_ 

Que Je jour ot le flambeau de la raison: nous €claire tous, 
soit & jamais mémorable! qu’il soit un jour d’oubli pour toutes 
les erreurs, de pardon pour toutes les injures, & ne disputons 
désormais que d’amour & de zéle pour le bien de la chore 
publique. 


CHAP. V. p. 60. 


Mauduit started back, &c.—while not a single hand was lifted 
up in his defence. 


In this last particular 1 was misinformed, and rejoice that 
I have an opportunity of correcting my mistake.’ The fol-- 
lowing detail of that bloody transaction has been transmitted 
to me from St. Domingo since the first sheets were printed : 
** Les grenadiers du regiment de Mauduit, & d’autres voix 
parties de la foule, demandent que le Colonel fasse répara- 
tion 4 la garde nationale. On exige qu'il fasse des excuses 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


pour VYinsulte qu’il lui faite. 1 prononce les excyises qu’on 


lui demande; ses grenailiers ne sont points satisfaits, ils veu- * 


lent qu’il les fasse & genoux. Une rumeur terrible se fait 
entendre: ce fut alors que plusieurs citoyens, meme de ceux 
gue Mauduit avoit le plus vexé, fendent la foule, et cherchent 
a le soustraire au mouvement qui se préparoit. Ona vu 
dans ce moment le brave Beausoleil, aprés avoir été atteint 
d’un coup de feu a l’affaire du 29 au 30 Juillet, et défen- 
dant le comité (see Page 34,) recevoir un coup de sabre en 
protégeant les jours de Mauduit. On peut rendre justice 
aussi a deux officiers de Mauduit: Galeseau et Germain 
n’ayant pas abandonné leur Colonel jusqu’au dernier mo- 
ment; mais l’indignation des soldats étoit & son comble, et 
il n’étoit plus temps. 

Mavupuir pressé par ses grenadiers. de wadenxountee 
pour demander pardon a la garde nationale, et refusant con- 
stamment de s’y soumettre, recut un coup de sabre & la 
figure, qui le terrassa; un autre grenadier lui coupa a l’in- 
stant la téte, qui fut portée au bout d’une bayonette. Alors le 
ressentiment des soldats et des matelots livrés 2 eux mémes, 
n’eut plus de bornes: ils se transporterent. chez Mauduit, 
oils trainairent son corps, tout y fut brisé, rompu, meubles 
&e. on décarela méme la maison, &c. &c. 
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_ 


They declared by proclamation all manner of slavery abo- 
dished, &c.—This proceeding was ratified in February, fol- 


lowed by the National Convention in a + Decree, of which 
follows a Copy. 


Decrer de la Convention Nationale, du 16 Jour de 


 Pluviédse an second de la Republique Francoise, 
; une et indivisible. 


La Convention Nationale déclare que l’esclavage des 
Negres dans toutes les Colonies est aboli; en conséquence 


5 Feb. 
1794, 
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elle decréte que tous les hommes, sans distinction de couleur, 
domiciliés dans les Colonies, sont citoyens Francois, et joui- 
ront de tous les droits assurés par la constitution. . 
Elle renvoie au comité de salut public, pour lui faire in- 
cessament un rapport sur les mesures a pendre pie assurer 
l’éxécution du présent décret. 
Visé par les inspecteurs! Signé 

Auger, 

Cordier, - 

S. E. Monneh. 


‘ | oe 

Collationné & original, par nous président et sécrétaires. 
de la Convention Nationale, 4 Paris le 22 Germinal, an se- 
cond de la République Frangoise une et indivisible. Signé, 
Amar, Président. A. M. Baudot. Monnot. Ch. Poitier, et 
Peyssard, Secrétaires. 


As most of the French islands fell into possession of the 
English soon after this extraordinary decree was promul- 
gated, the only place where it was attempted to be enforced 
was in the southern province of St. Domingo, and the mode 
of enforcing it, as I have heard, was’as singular as the de- 
cree itself, The negroes of the several plantations were called 
together, and informed that they were all a free people, and at 


‘liberty to quit the service of their masters whenever they 


thought proper. They were told, however, at the same time, 
that as the Republic wanted soldiers, and the state allowed 
no man to be idle, such of them as left their masters would 
be compelled to enlist in one or other of the black regiments 
then forming. At.first many of the negroes accepted the 
alternative, and enlisted accordingly; but the reports they 
soon gave of the rigid discipline and hard fare to which they 
were subject, operated in a surprising manner on the rest, in 
keeping them more than usually quiet and industrious, and 
they requested that no change might be made in their con- 
dition. 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
\ 
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Of the revolted Negroes in the northern province, many had 
perished of disease and famine, &c. 


From the vast number of negroes that had fallen in battle, 
and the still greater number that perished from the causes 
above-mentioned, it was computed in the year 1793 that 

this class of people at that period had sustained a diminution 
of more than one hundred thousand. (Reflexions sur la Co- 
lonie, &c. tom. 2. p.217.) Since that time the mortality has 
been still more rapid, and, including the loss of whites, by 
sickness and emigration, I do not believe that St. Domingo 
at this juncture (June 1796) contains more than two-fifths of 
the whole number of inhabitants (white and black) which it 
possessed in the beginning of 1791.—According to this calcu- 
lation, upwards of 300,000 human beings have miserably 
perished in this devoted country within the last six years! 


CHAP. XI. p. 180. 


The same fate awaited Lieutenant-Colonel Markham, &c. 


I cannot deny myself the melancholy satisfaction of pre- 
serving in this work the following honourable tribute to the 
memory of this amiable officer, which was given out in gene- 
ral orders after his death by the Commander-in-Chief. 


Head- Quarters, March 28, 1795. 


Brigadier-General Horneck begs the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and privates of the detachment, which on 
the 26th inst. proceeded under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Markham on a party of observation, to receive his 
very sincere thanks for their gallant behaviour at the attack 
of the enemy’s advanced post, taking their colours and can- 
non, and destroying their stores. 
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At the same time he cannot sufficiently express his feel- 
ings on the late afflicting loss that has been sustained in 
Lieutenant-Colonel Markham, who, equally excellent and 
meritorious as an officer and a man, lived universally re- 
spected and beloved, and died leaving a bright example of 
military, social, and private virtue. 

- The Brigadier-General likewise requests Captains Martin 
and Wilkinson, of the Royal Navy, to receive his acknow- 
ledgments and thanks for the important assistance they have 
afforded ; not only on this occasion alone, but on every other, 
wherein his Majesty’s service has required their co- -operation. 
He also begs Captain Martin to do him the favour to impart 
the like acknowledgments to the officers of the Royal Navy, 
and to the respective ships’ companies under his command, 
for the zeal and good conduct they have shewn whenever 
employed. 


say 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Own Sunday, October 30, 1791, Sir William Young 
embarked in the ship Delaford at Spithead, which 
sailed the same evening, and after a pleasant voy- 
age of thirty-eight days, came in sight of the island 
of Barbadoes. Here then the Tour may be said 
to commence; and the following extracts are, by 
favour of Sir William Young, transcribed lite- 
rally from a rough journal, in which he entered 
such observations as occurred to him from the im- 
pressions of themoment. They may be considered 
therefore as a picture drawn from the life; and 
the reader must be a bad judge of human nature, 
and have a very indifferent taste, who does. not 
perceive that it is faithfully drawn, and by the 
hand of a master.—For the few notes at foot I am 
accountable. 


BLE. 


Tuesday, December 6.—Early in the morning 
Barbadoes appeared in sight, bearing on the star- 
board bbw W.N.W. At two o'clock P. M. the 
- passengers landed in the six-oared pinnace. We 
went to a noted tavern, formerly Rachel’s, now 
kept by Nancy Clark, a mulatto woman, where I 
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first tasted avocado-pear, a mawkish fruit *. 
Walking about the streets of Bridge-Town, my 
impressions gave me far from a disagreeable sen- 
sation as to the negroes. ‘The town is extensive, 
and seems crowded with people, mostly negroes ; 
but the negroes, with few exceptions, seemed 
dressed in a style much above even our common 
artizans, the women especially, and there was 
such a swagger of importance in the gait of those 
(and many there were) who had gold ear-rings 
and necklaces, that I told my friend Mr. O., on | 
his pressing me for my opinion of ‘what. fick 
me on first landing in the West Indies, That the 
negro women seemed to me the proudest mortals I 
had ever seen. A Guinea ship was then in the 
Narbour, and had lain there for some time; but 
none of the disgusting sights of ulcerated and de- 
serted seaman appeared in the streets. Nor did I 
see any thing relative to the conduct of the slaves 
that implied the situation of abject acquiescence, 
and dread of cruel superiority, attributed to them 
in Great Britain. Many pressed their services on 
our first landing; and some first begged, and then 
joked with us in the style of a Daous of Terence, 
with great freedom of speech and some humour. 
[ hada higher opinion of their minds, and a better 
opinion of their masters and government, than 


* There is no disputing about tastes. In Jamaicathisfruit 
is very highly esteemed by all classes of people. It is usually 
eaten with pepper and salt, and has something of the flavourof 
the Jerusalem artichoke, but is richer and more delicate. It is 
sometimes called vegetable marrow, and it is remarkable that 
animals, both granivorous and carnivorous, eat it with relish. 
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before I set my foot on shore.—Such are my first CHAP: 
impressions, written this evening on returning Qo. 
aboard; furthermore, the squares or Baoan Rarbadoes. 


streets are crowded with negroes; their wrangles 
and conversation forcibly struck me, as analogous 
to what might have been looked for from the 
slaves in the Forum of Rome. Said a negro boy 
about twelve years of age to a young mulatto: 
You damn my soul? I wish you were older and 
bigger, I would make you change some blows with 
me.—Upon my honour! said an old negro—J°i 
bet youa\joc, (johannes) answered another, who 
had nothing but canvass trowsers on. I gave him 
no credit for possessing a six-and-thirty shilling 
piece, but I gave him full credit for a language 
which characterises a presumption of self-import- 
ance. Perhaps, however, liberty of speech is 
more freely allowed, where licence can most 
promptly be suppressed. The kdberti of the Ro- 


man Emperors, as we find in Tacitus, and the 


domestic slaves of the Roman people, as we de- 
duce from scenes of Plautus and Terence, some- 
times talked a language, and took liberties, with 
their lords and masters, which in free servants and 
citizens would not have been allowed. Liberty of 
the press is a proof of political freedom, but liberty 
of tongue is rather a proof of individual slavery. 
The feast of the Saturnalia allowed to slaves free- 
dom of speech for the day, without control. In 
my estimate of human nature, I should say that 
such freedom could not be used but moderately 
indeed ; for the slave knew, that if he abused his 
power on the Thursday, the master might abuse his 
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power on the Friday. His best security was on 
those days, when every word might be forbidden, 
and therefore every word might be forgotten, or 
forgiven. In qualification of all inference from 
my first view of negroes I should observe, that 
they were town negroes, many of them probably 
free negroes, and many, or most of them, if not 
all, domestic or house negroes. One small coun-— 
try cart, drawn by twelve oxen, and with three 
carters, gave me no favourable idea of the owner’s 
feeding of either beasts or men. But accounts 
of distress, and objects of distress in the streets, 
are exaggerations. I saw as little of either as in 
any market town in England. 

At six in the evening we returned on board; 
Captain and Mrs. W. of the 60th regiment, and 
their little girl, joiming us on the passage to St. Vin- 
cent’s, for which island we immediately bore away. — 

Barbadoes is an island rising with gentle ascent _ 
to the Interior parts, called the Highlands of Seot- 
Jand. As we sailed along the coast from East to 
West, it appeared wonderfully inhabited; dotted 
with houses as thick as on the declivities in the 
neighbourhood of London or Bristol, but with no 
woods, and with very few trees, even on the summits 
of the hills ;—two or three straggling cocoas near 
each dwelling-house were all the trees to be seen. 


Ve ednesday, December 7.—At day-break, St. 
Vincent’s in sight. At 3 P. M. the ship came to 
an anchor in Nanton’s Harbour, off Calliaqua- 
Mr. H. came immediately on board, and in half an 
hour we went on shore in the pinnace ; horses 
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were ready to catry us up to the villa, or mansion- eHap. 
house of my estate, distant about half a mile. A ‘Naar aes 
number of my negroes met us on the road, and St Vincent: 
stopped my horse, and J had to shake hands with 

every individual of them. Their joy was express- 

ed in the most lively manner, and there was an 

ease and familiarity in their address, which im- 

plied no habits of apprehension or restraint: the ° 
circumstance does the highest honour to my 
brother-in-law, Mr. H. who has the management 

of them. On my arriving at my house, | had a 
succession of visitors. The old negro nurse 
brought the grass gang, of twenty or thirty chil- 

dren, from five to ten years old, looking as well 

and lively as possible. The old people came one 

by one. to have some chat with //Zassa (Master), 

and among the rest ‘ Granny * Sarah :” who is a 
curiosity. She was bornin Africa, and had a child 

before she was carried from thence to Antigua. 
Whilst in Antigua she remembers perfectly well 

the rejoicing on the Bacra’s (white men’s) being 

let out of goal, who had killed Governor Park. © 
‘Now this happened on the death of Queen Anne, 

in 1713-4! which gives, to Christmas 1791-2, 


Years 78 
Add two years in Antigua a 4 
passage, &c. eg A 
Suppose her to have had a child 
at fourteen, and to have Ses wp detdedr, 
been sold the year after gary 
The least probable age of 
Granny Sarah is ; at yee 


and she is the heartiest old woman I ever saw. 


* Grandmother. 
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She danced at a negro-ball last Christmas; and 
I am to be her partner, and dance with her next 
Christmas... She. has a garden, or provision- 
ground, to herself, in which, with a great-grand- — 
child, about six years old, she works some hours. 
every day, and is thereby rich. She hath been 
exempted from all labour, except on hs own ace 
count, for many years. | 

The villa at Calliaqua is an excellent house pin 
the climate; it hath ten large bed-chambers, and’ 
it accommodated all our party from the ship with. 
great ease. | 

Thursday, December 8.—This morning i sale 
over the estate, which seems in the most flourish- 
ing. condition: the negroes seem under a most 
mild discipline, and are a very cheerful people. 
This day again I had repeated visits from my black 
friends: Granny Sarah was with me at least half a 
dozen times, telling me, “ Ade sce you, Massa; 
now me go die*!” (I behold you, my Master; 
now let me die!) . 

Friday, December 9.—We. mounted our 
horses at one o'clock to ride to Kingston, where 
a-negro boy had carried our clothes to dress: the 


* This is a stroke of nature. The sight of her master was a 
blessing to old Sarah beyond all expectation; and not having 
any thing further to hope for in life, she desires to be released 
from the burthen of existence, A similar circumstance oc- ~ 
curred to myself in Jamaica; but human nature is the same in 
all countries and ages.—‘‘ And J oseph made ready his chariot, 
«©and went up to meet Israel his father, to Goshen ; and pre- 
‘sented himself unto him ; and he fell on his neck, and wept 
‘© on his neck a good while. —And Israel said unto Ji oseph, Now 
‘6 let me die, since I have seen thy face,” &c. —Genesis, chap. 46, 
Y. 29, 3Q. 
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distance is about three miles of very hilly road. I cuap. 
particularly noticed every negro whom I met or (eigen 
overtook, on the road: of these I counted eleven, St Vincest. 
whowwere dressed as field negroes, with only 
trowsers on; and adverting to the evidence on the 
Slave Bedeg I particularly remarked that not one 
of the eleven had a single mark or scar of the 
whip. We met or overtook a great many other 
negroes, but they were dressed. Passing through 
Mr. Greatheed’s large estate, I observed in the 
gang one well-looking negro woman, who had two 
or three wheals on her shoulders, which seemed 
the effect of an old punishment *. 

A free mulatto woman, named Burton, came 
this day to complain before Mr. H. of her negro 
slave, a lad of about seventeen. The boy was 
confronted, and seemed in truth a bad _ subject, 
having absented himself the three last days. The 
only threat the woman used to her slave, was that 
she would sell him. | Mr. H. advised her todo it; 
and it ended in ordering the boy to look out him- 
self for a master who would purchase him. 

Kingston is a small and scattered, but very 
neat and well-built town. We dressed ourselves 
there, and proceeded at three to the government 
house, about a mile up the country. It is a good 


* In the West Indies the punishment of whipping is com- 
monly inflicted, not on the backs of the negroes, (as practised in 
the discipline of the British soldiers) but more humanely, and 
with much less danger, on partes posteriores. It is therefore no 
proof that the negroes whom Sir William Youn g inspected had 
escaped flagellation, because theirshoulders bore no impression 


3 the whip, This acknowledgment I owe to truth and can- 
jour, . | patie 88 
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HAP. house, liired from the Alexander estate. The go- 
\s,< vernor gave mea most polite reception. Riding 
St, Vincent. home, 1 hii: the company and conversation of Mr. 
L. speaker of the assembly, who told me that a 
new slave act was prepared, and under consideras — 
tion of the legislature, which he himself had 
drawn up; and, above all, had studied to frame 
such clauses and provisions as might ensure the 
execution and full effect of the law in favour of 
the negroes.—Nous verrons.—We had likewise 
some talk on the subject of building a church at, 
Kingston: he said, if moved in the “assembly, i 
had not a doubt of unanimity. I promised, 1 
addition to my quota of tax for such purpose, “i 
subscribe £200 towards ornamental architecture 
or additional expence, which the conservators of 
the public purse might not think themselves war- 
ranted to admit in their plan and estimate; he 
promised to set the business on foot. | 
Saturday, December 10.—This day (as vsti 
a half holiday from twelve o’clock for the negroes. — 
Friday, December 16.—Three Guinea ships 
being in the harbour, full of slaves from Africa, I _ 
testified a wish to visit the ships previous to the 
sale. I would have visited them privately and 
unexpectedly, but it was not- practicable. | Every 
thing was prepared for our visit, as the least ob- 
serving eye might have discovered: in particular. 
I was disgusted with a general jumping or danc-. 
ing of the negroes on the deck, which some, and 
perhaps many of them, did voluntarily, but some 
under force or control; for I saw a sailor, more 
than once, catch those rudely by the arm who had 
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ceased dancing, and by gesture menace them to ene 
repeat their motion, to clap their hands, and shout avaed 
their song of Yah! Yah! which I understood to S* Vt" 
mean “ Friends.”—Independent of this, and when 

T insisted on the dance being stopped, I must say 

that the people, with exception to one single wo- 

man’ (perhaps ill) seemed under no apprehensions, 

and were cheerful for the most part, and all anxi- 

ous to go ashore, being fully apprised of what 
would be their situation and employment, when 
landed, by some of their countrymen, who were 
permitted to visit them from the plantations for 

that purpose. ! oe 

Never were there ships or cargoes better suited 
for the ground of general observation; for the 
ships came from distant districts, and with people 
of different nations on board: the Pilgrim of 
Bristol, with 370 Eboes from Bonny. The Eolus 
of Liverpool, with 300 Windward negroes from 
Bassa. The Anne of Liverpool, with 210 Gold 
Coast negroes from Whydah. 

‘The Pilgrim (Taylor, commander) was in the 
best possible order; she was six feet in height be- 
tween decks, without shelves or double tier in the 
men’s apartments, and as clean as a Dutch cabinet. 
We visited every part of the ship; in the hospital 
there was not one sick, and the slaves mustered on 
the deck, were to all appearance, and uniformly, 
not only with clean skins, but with their eyes 
bright, and every mark of health. This Captain - 
Taylor must be among the best sort of men in 
Such an employment; having in three voyages, 
and with full cargoes, lost on the whole but eight 
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CHae slaves, and not one seaman. In general, I should 
A~ give a favourable account too of the Eolus, but 


St. Vincent. the Pilgrim had not a scent that would . offend, 


and was indeed sweeter than I should have sup- 
posed possible, in a crowd of any people of the - 
same number, in any climate. One circumstance 
in all the three was particularly striking, in rela- 
tion to the evidence on the Slave Trade: A full 
half of either cargo consisted of children (and ge- 
nerally as fine children as I ever saw) from six to 
fourteen years of age; and, on inquiry, I found 
but very few indeed of these were connected with 
the grown people on board. I could not but sup- 
pose, then, that these little folks were stolen from 
their parents, and perhaps (in some instances) sold 


by their parents*. I again remark, that these 


slaves were from Bonny and from Bassa. 

The Anne was from the Gold Coast, a small 
vessel, scarcely clean, disagreeably offensive in 
smell, with only three feet six inches between the 
main decks, yet apparently with no sick on board. 
These Gold Coast negroes were in themselves ‘a 


* Nothing is more common in all parts of Africa, than the 
eircumstance of parentsof free condition selling their children _ 
in times of scarcity, which frequently happen, for a supply of 
food. Mr. Park has recorded many instances of it among the 
Mandingoes, (vide his Travels, p. 248, and again, p. 295.) 
« Perhaps by a philosophic and reflecting mind (observes Mr. 
Park) death itself would scarcely be considered as a greater ca- 
lamity than slavery: but the poor negro, when fainting: with 
hunger, exclaims, like Esau of old, Behold I amat the point to 
die, and what profit shall this birthright do to me? ‘These are — 
dreadfulevils ; ordained, without doubt, for wise and good pur- 
poses, but, concerning the causes of them, human wisdom is 
doomed to silence,” 
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worse looking people, but they bore too a sickly CHAP. 


é ae ree: ae 
complexion and heaviness of mien and mind which an 


3 


the others did not; and it was remarkable in the S& Vince 


contrast of the cargoes, that among the last there 
was not even a common proportion of children or 
young people: I should suppose not above 20 in 
the 210, | 

Mr. B. of the Custom House, told me that at 
St. Vincent’s more certificates for bounties were 
given, than at all the other islands, and that the 
reason was, because it was situated next to Bar- 
badoes, the most windward of the islands, and the 
Guinea ships arriving thus far in health, the mas- 
ters, to avail themselves of the parliamentary 
bounty, took up their certificates before proceed- 
ing on to Jamaica or elsewhere, inasmuch as every 
day, at the close of a long voyage, might be mark- 
ed by disease or death, and thus eventually pre- 
clude them from the benefit of the law. This 
should be rectified. 

_ Mr. B. allowed, in conversation with me, that 
the regulations of tonnage proportioned to num- 
bers, on which such odtcry had been raised, had 
ultimately proved advantageous to the trader, as 
Well as to the poor slave. The preservation of the 
slaves had well and fully repaid for the diminu- 
tion in freight. 

Saturday, December 17.—-At ten this morning 
all my negroes were mustered at the works, and 
bad ten barrels of herrings distributed among 
them: afterwards, such of the women as had reared 
children, came to the villa, and each received, as a 
present, five yards of fine cotton, at 2s. 6d. per 
yard, of the gayest pattern, to make a petticoat. 
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Sunday, 18.—Mr. H. read prayers to a congre- 
gation of my negroes. aes | 

Tuesday, 20.—Went to Kingston to attend the 
sale of the Eboe, Windward and Gold Coast 
slaves, in all 880. The slaves were seated on the 
floor in two large galleries, divided into lots of ten 
each. Those purchasers who, by previous ap- 
plication, had gained a title of pre-emption, (for 
there was a demand for three times the number im- 
ported) drew for the lots in succession, until each 
had his number agreed for. In lotting the slaves 
some broken numbers occurred, and a little lot of 
four (two girls and two boys) of about twelve 
years old, were purchased forme. The slaves did 
not seem under any apprehension, nor did they ex- 


press any uneasiness with exception to the Gold 


Coast negroes, who gave many a look of sullen 
displeasure. Returning home in the evening, 1 
found my four little folks.in old Mrs. H——'s 
room, where they eat a hearty supper, had some 


_of their country folks got round them, and went to 


sleep as much at their ease as if born in the 
country. These children were unconnected with 
any on board the ship. The girls were remark- 
ably straight, and with finer features than negroes 
ordinarily have. They had each a bead necklace, — 
and small cotton petticoat of their country make, 
and must I think have been kidnapped or stolen — 
from their parents. I cannot think that any pa- 


_ rents would have sold such children. 


Friday, 23.—This morning I passed an hour or 
more observing the process of sugar-making in 
the boiling house. Of the best cane-juice, a gal- 
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Jon of liquor gives one lb. of sugar; of the mid- CHap, 

dling-rich, 20 gallons give 16 Ibs. ; of the watery erat 

canes, 24 gallons give 16 lbs. — St. Vincent. 
_ This afternoon Ansexm, chief of the Charaibes 

in the quarter of Morne-Young, and Brunav, 

chief of Grand Sable, at the head of about twenty, 

came into the parlour after dinner, and laid a doz 

d’amitié at my feet of Charaibe baskets, and of 

fowls and pine apples. We treated them with 

wine, and afterwards about a dozen of their ladies 

_ were introduced, who preferred rum. I had much 

courteous conversation with Anselm, accepted a 

basket, and a couple of pines, and bought some 

baskets of the other Charaibes. They were all in- 

vited to sleep on the estate, and a keg of rum was 

ordered in return for Anselm’s present, and for 

Brunau’s, &c. 

La Lime, one of the chiefs who had signed the 
treaty in 1773, anda dozen others, had before vi- 
sited me at different times, but this was a formal 
address of ceremony, and all in their best attire, 
that is, the men, and perhaps the women too, for 
though they had no clothes, saving a petticoat re- 
sembling two children’s pocket handkerchiefs sew- 
ed at the corners, and hanging one before and one 
behind, yet they had their faces painted red, pins 
through their under lips, and bracelets ; and about 
their ancles strings of leather and beads.. 

- December.25.—About ten in the forenoon the 
negroes of my estate, both men and women, ex- 
ceedingly well dressed, came to wish us a merry 
Christmas : soon after.;came two negro fidlers and 
a tamborine, when we had an hour's dancing, and 
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cap. carpenter Jack,-with Phillis, danced” an excellent 
coe, minuet, and then four of them began a dance. not 
St. Vincent antike a Scotch reel. After distributing among 
them different Christmas boxes, to the number of 
about fifty, we attended prayers ina large room : 
myself read select parts of the service, and Mr. 
H— closed our church attendance with a chap- 
ter from our Saviour’s sermon on the mount, and 
a dialogue of practical Christianity on the heads 
-of resignation towards God, and peace towards 
men. ‘This day, and almost every day, I had. 
many Charaibe visitors tendering presents. -I laid 
down a rule to receive no presents but from the 
chiefs, for the person presenting expects double 
the value in return, and the Charaibes are too nu- 
merous for a general dealing on such terms, either 
with views to privacy or economy. I should not 
omit that yesterday morning the chiefs, Anselm 
and Brunau, who had visited me the evening be- 
fore, came to see me, and politely having observed 
that they would not intermingle, in their first visit 
of congratulation, on my coming to St. Vincent's, 
any matter of another nature, proceeded to de- 
mand quelles nowvelles de la France, and then quelles 
nouvelles de l’ Angleterre ; and thus proceeded gra- 
dually to open the tendency of the question, as 
relating to the designs of government™ touching 
themselves. It seems that some persons”of ‘this 
colony, travelling into their country, and looking 
over the delightful plains of Grand. Sable from 
Morne Young; had exclaimed, “ what a pity this 
country -yet belongs to the savage: Charaibes!” and 
this kind of language repeated among them, had 
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awakened jealousies and apprehensions, and some CHAP: 
French discontented fugitives from Martinico and Cw 
elsewhere had (as had been heard from the Chaz St Vincent: 
raibes' at’ Kingston) given a rumour that I was 
come out with some project for dispossessing them 
by the. English government. . To remove these 
jealousies, | told them, ‘ That private a man as I 
was, and come merely to look at my estate; and 
settle my | private affairs, I would venture, on’ per- 
sonal knowledge of the minister, and character. of 
our cotnmon king, and unalterable principles of 
our government, to assure them, that whilst they 
continued their allegiance, and adhered to the terms 
of the treaty of 1773, no one dare touch their lands;. 
and that Grand Sable was as safe to them as was 
Calliaqua to me: it was treason to suppose that 
the king would not keep his word; according to 
the conditions of that treaty; and if any subjects 
ventured to trespass on them, they would, on pro-~ 
per representations, be punished. For myself, I 
assumed a mien of anger, that they should forget 
their national principle in exception of me. If 
friendships and enmities descended from father to 
son, they must know me for their steadiest friend, 
and incapable of any injustice towards them.’ 
They seemed very much pleased with this sort of 
language, and assured me of their strongest re= 
gard and confidence, and would hear no more 
lies or tales to the prejudice of myself, or of the 
designs of government: ‘They invited me to come 
and taste their hospitality, and I promised to do 
so, and we parted.as I could wish—the best friends 
in the world. Cites: 
VOL, III. | $ 
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= gambols. In the morning we rode out, and in the © 
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December 26.—This was a day of Christmas 


St. Vincent. town of Calliaqua saw many negroes attending 


high mass at the popish chapel. The town was 
like avery gay fair, with booths, furnished with 
every thing good to eat and fine to wear. The 
negroes (with a very few exceptions) were. all 
dressed in pattern cottons and muslins, and the 
young girls with petticoat on petticoat; and all 


had handkerchiefs, put on with fancy and. taste, . 


about their heads. Returning to the villa, we 
were greeted by a party which frightened the boys. 
It was the Jd4oco Jumbo and his suite*, The 
Jumbo was on stilts, with a head, mounted.on the 
actor’s head, which was concealed: the music 
was from two baskets, like strawberry baskets, 


with little bells within, shook in time. ‘The 


swordsman danced with an air of menace, the 
musician was comical, and Jumbo assumed. the 
“ antic terrible,” and was: very active on his. stilts. 
We had a large company to dinner 5. and in. the 
evening I opened the ball in the great court, with 
a minuet, with black Phillis, Granny Sarah being 


indisposed: our music consisted of two excellent 
fiddles, Johnny and Fisher, from, my »Pembroke’ 


estate, and -Grandison, tamborin ofthe villa: 


there stood up about eighteen couple; the men 


negroes were dressed in the highest beauism, with 


muslin frills, high capes, and white hats; and one. 


beau had a large fan. The negro girls were all 
dressed gay and fine, with handkerchiefs folded: 


* Without doubt the Mumbo Jumbo of the Mandengoes.—_ 


Vide Park’s Travels, c. 3, p. 39. 


4 
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tastefully about their heads, and gold ear-rings CHAP: 
and necklaces: the girls were nearly all field ne- Ce, 
groes ; ; there are but four female slaves as domes. St: Vincent. ' 
ties in the villa.. In England, no idea of “ jolly 
Christmas” can be imagined, in comparison with 

the three days of Christmas in St. Vincent’s. In 

every place is seen a gaiety of colours and dress, 

and a corresponding gaiety of mind and spirits; 

fun and finery are general. This moment a new 

‘party of musicians are arrived with an African 
Balafo, an instrument composed of pieces of hard 

wood of different diameters, laid on a row over 

a sort. of box: they beat on one or the other so 

as to strike out a good musical tune. They play- 

ed two or three African tunes; and about a 

dozen girls, hearing the sound, came from the 

huts to the great court, and began a curious and 

most lascivious dance, with much grace as well as 

action; of the last plenty in truth. 

Sunday, January 1, 1792.—Rode over to my 1792. 
Pembroke estate in the valley of Buccament, 
about six miles distant, to the leeward of King-- 
ston. ‘The road is over the most rugged and 
towering hills, with occasional precipices of rock 
of a reddish dark hue, and for the rest covered 
with bushes and some fine trees. In the vales, be- 
tween the ridges, and on every practicable ascent; 
are cultivated grounds, and the whole is a mix- 
ture of the rich and the romantic. The road 
winds much, to avoid the deep ravines and gullies, 

The flight of a bird cannot be more than three 
miles from Kingston to Buccament. We entered 
§ 2 
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the valley of Buccament by a ravine, called eile 
lan’s land, belonging to me. | 

The vale of Buccament brings to mind the 
happy: and secluded valley of Rasselas, prince of 


| Abyssinia. The valley, containing about 3,000 


acres, 1S hemmed on each side by towering hills, 
whose steep ascents have in part peeled off or 
split in the storm, and now are left precipices of 
bare rock, appearing between streaks of the highest 
verdure, from which occasionally shoots the mouz-* 
fain cabbage tree*. In the centre of the valley 
stands an insulated mountain, whose height, 
threugh an interstice in the rugged boundary of 
the vale, looks down on the garrison of Berkshire- 
hill, and Berkshire-hill is 627 feet. above. the sea. 
The hills or rocks that shut in the valley, again 
command the hill in the centre. Down the vale 
runs a fine and rapid river, abounding with the 
finest mullet and other fish; its bed is obstructed 
with fragments of rocks een the skirting moun- 
tains. Its murmurs fill the vale. It winds round — 
the centre hill, and then pours straight into the 
sea. ‘The valley, as it coasts the sea, is about.one 
mile over. It stretches inland about five miles ; 
its greatest breadth, half-way from the sea, 1s two 
miles. From the mount, in the centre, it forms a 
most luxuriant picture of cultivation, contrasted 
with romantic views, and seems wholly secluded — 
from all the world. My Pembroke estate takes — 
in the hill in. the centre, and thence runs along the 

* Called also the Palmeto Royal. See it described at large, 
vol, i. p. 20. iar 


sv 
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river-side, comprehending all the valley on one 
side, to within a quarter of a mile of the sea. 
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A negro gave signal of ‘my ioiatnee to’ the Ft "Vincent. 


house, and all the negroes came forth'to greet me, 
and with a welcome as warm as that at Calliaqua. 
They caught hold of my bridle, my feet, and my 
coat; every one anxious for a share in leading me 
up to the house; and indeed they attempted to 
take me off my horse and carry me, but I begged 
them to desist. 

Friday, January 6.—I visited Raveeiite: bill, 
and went over the fortifications. The hill itself 
4s a rock, and, from its precipices, is scarcely as- 
sailable ; where it is so, parts have been cut away, 


and, @ilke art and nature together, the place may 


be deemed impregnable. ‘The point above hath 
been flatted off, so as to admit room on its surface 
for most commodious barracks for a complete re- 
giment, stores, reservoirs, &c. all bomb-proof. In 
my different excursions, I continued to inspect 
the persons of the negroes, and I can assert, that 
not one in fifty of those I have seen has been 
marked with the whip, with exception to the gang 
employed at the public works on Berkshire-hill. 
This gang may be supposed to consist for the most 
part of reprobate and bad negroes, who have been 
sold from estates for riddance of: their practices 
and examples. They chiefly belong, as an entire 


gang, to the overseer of the works, who may be 


supposed to pick them up cheap, being bad cha- 
racters, though competent to their business, under 
‘the: contrel of the military. The inhabitants, 
net willing to send their able men to the pub- 
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CHAP. lic works, for fear of evil communication, com= 
— mute their quota of labourers, by paying the 
St, Vincent’ overseer a certain sum to find others in their room. 
Friday, January 13, 1792.—The Charaibe 
chief of all, Chatoyer, with his brother du Vallee, 
and six of their sons, came to pay mea visit, and 
brought their presents; a stool of Charaibe work- 
manship, and a very large cock turkey of the 
wild breed, which with a hen I mean for Eng-— 
land. _Chatoyer and du Vallee were well dressed ; 
as a mark of respect, they came without arms. 
We had much conversation with them, and I 
gave in return a silver-mounted hanger to Cha- 
toyer, and a powder-horn to du Vallee. The 
latter is possessed of nine negro slaves, and has a 
cotton plantation.. He is the most enlightened of 
the Charaibes, and may be termed the founder of 
civilization among them. Chatoyer and his sons 
dined at the villa, and drank each a bottle of claret. 
In the evening they departed in high glee, wes 
many expressions of friendship. | . 
January 17.—I visited the king’s ici gar- 
den; Dr. Anderson went round the garden. ‘nth 
me. It consists of about thirty acres, of which 
sixteen are in high garden cultivation. ‘The va- 
riety, beauty, growth, and health of the plants, 
from ali quarters of the globe, are most striking, _ 
It is a scene for a painter as well as a botanist, 
The quickness of vegetation is astonishing: some — 
English oak of three years growth are above seven 
feet high. The Indian teak wood, full eighteen 
feet high; and six inches diameter, of only four 
years growth. This being a remarkable hard and 
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durable wood, leads me to note the general re- CHAP. 
soon of Dr. Anderson, * that in this country, eed 
“where vegetation never stops ‘or is checked) St Vincent. 

“the hardest woods are of growth as quick as’ 
“the most) pulpous or soft texture.” Dr: Ander- 
son is multiplying toa great extent all the useful 
trees; the Chinese tallow tree, the gum arabic, 
_ the Peruvian bark, the balsam of Capivi, the cin- 
namon, &c. &c. WN. B. I name them from their 
produce. | | 

January 23.—Never: passing a slave without 
observing his back, either in the field or in the 
road, or wenches washing in the rivers, I have 
seen not one back marked, Wis sides that of the wo- 
man observed before on Mr. Greathead’s estate (in 
whom I may be mistaken as to the cause) and one 
new negro unsold at Kingston, who found means 
to explain to me that he was fumfumm’d (flogged) 
by the surgeon of the ship; and he seemed to 
have had two or three strokes with a cat. I note 
it in the language of one accustomed to attend 
military punishments.—At my estate, and I be- 
lieve on most others, confinement is the usual pu- 
nishment. Three have been punished at Cal- 
liaqua since my arrival; Sampson has received 
ten lashes, and two men were put into the stocks, 
of whom Indian Will was one, for getting drunk 
and cutting a negro lad’s head open in his passion ; 
he was released the next morning. The other 
was a watchman at the mill, from which the sails 
had been stolen; he was confined for two nights 
_ i terrorem, and then, no discovery being made of 
the theft, he was released. 
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CHAP. January 26.—Sailed from Nanton’s'harbour in 
Gea’ the’ Maria schooner of 28 tons, took our depar= 
‘St, Vincent. ture “at ‘ten in the forenoon, cone? to ‘leeward; | 
and came off St Lucia in the evening. | trpbetcinnlpe: 
- Friday, 27—Off Dominica in- the: morning, 
becalmed.' In the evening a breeze Apatewe } 
and, ES 
Saturday, 2 28.—Came at déyabrelit oat Bissb 
terre, in Guadaloupe ; hailed a fishing boat, and 
bought some fish ; the people said all was” _ 
tout va bien a la Gralinkeupie ai pri 
‘Saw a very large spermaceti whale spoanl abe 
playing close a-head in the channel between Gua- 
| daloupe and Antigua. Came to an“anchor ‘at 
Antigua, 5 PLM. in Old Road bay, Antigua. Walking up 
#79% an excellent level coach road half a mile, to the 
old road plantation house. A mulatto’ boy getting 
before, gave notice of Afassa being on the way. 
Every hoe was now thrown down, and a general 
huzza followed; and my good creoles, man, wo- 
man, and child, ran-ta meet me with such ecstacy 
of welcome, embracing my. knees, * catching ‘my 
hands, clothes, &c. &c. that I thought I\ should — 
never have reached the house. At length, in -joy- 
ous “procession, with handkerchiefs’ for flags, I 
was conveyed to the old mansion of my ancestors, 
‘and gave my good people a treat of rum, and all 
was dance and song. | sy Rat Po 
: | Sunday, 29. -=Tnguiring into! tie coat ate of 
the éstate and situation of the negroes, I found 
the latter generally dissatisfied with their manager, 
Mr. R——— =: Their complaints weres directed 
chiefly ‘to:-his curtailing the allowance of the old 
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people, and Aiewetiers as were incapable of Ja- 
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bour; and his frequency and severity of punish+ cw 


ments.. The first complaint I removed. instantly, 
by ordering the full allowance of industrious 
youth to meritorious age. or the second: (on 


examining into the grounds of allegation, and 
finding them just) I immediately discharged Mr. 
_R: and appointed Mr. H——, who had been ten 


years on the estate, and much liked by the.ne- 


groes, to be their manager. ‘Their satisfaction on 
both accounts seemed complete and general. . 

_ » Monday, 30.—Went to St. John’s, a large, and 
im many. parts a well-built town, and the church 
an excellent building, as is likewise the town. or 
court house; but the town itself has the appear- 
ance of ruined trade and deserted habitancy.. The 
country for twelve miles, from the old road plan- 
tation to St. John’s, is open, with very few. trees 
or even shrubs, but. beautiful in its. swells of 
ground, scarcely to be called hills, spotted with 
buildings, and varied with inlets of the sea open- 
ing in different: points of view; bigh but infruc- 
tuous cultivation cover every acre. The roads 
excellent, and every thing speaking the civiliza- 
tion, art, and toilof man; but nature answers not. 
Under the drought all fails: heat, with little or 
no») moisture, generates nothing. Partial. rains 
have this year, as often before, given hopes to the 


planter for his canes, and to the negro for his pro- 


yisions; but: the season has again failed, and their 


hopes are blasted. The whole is a picture of dis- 
appointment; insland; beast, and man... The negro 
hotses are excellent, and many of them of stone ; 


~ 
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but no in-doors can give the face of comfort and 
contentment, if all is wanting beyond the» thresh- 
hold. The negroes having little or no provisions 
from their grounds, are. fed by allowance from 
the planters, many themselves in distress, which 
scants that allowance. On estates in good condi- 
tion, it is twelve quarts of corn, with two or 
three pounds of salt provision per weeks 9) ©» 
Thursday, February 2.—Being a day which ‘ / 
had allotted for a holiday to the negroes, we went 
early to. the valley of’ the-old road. In the»morn- 
ing I distributed ten barrels of herrings amongst 
the negroes, and in the evening we had a very 
mart well dressed negro ball in the hall of my 
old mansion... Mr. L——— and myself both im- 
partially allowed the negroes, young men and 
girls, to dance better in step, in grace, and 'cor- 
rectness of figure, than our fashionable, or indeed — 
any couples at any ballin England; taking ‘that 
ball generally, there is no one’ neyro dances ill. 
I danced a country dance with old Hannah, and 
a minuet with long Nanny. Not a reais a 
remains at the old read. $4, 
l'riday, February 3.—Returning pws old road 
to: Dr. Fairbairn’s, I there saw Mi ‘Hoffman, the 
Moravian missionary, whose blameless life still an- 


; swers to his song’... ‘be Moravian missionaries are 


of the hiishbat character for moral example, as 
well as gentle manners; and they preach the doc- 
trines of peace and og wul to all men, and to 
all governments. - They assimilate’ in’ simplicity 
best with the minds of the negroes, and in’ their 
assiduity and goodness, have, I fear, but few 
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equals amongst the regular clergy in the West In= cHap, 
dies. It was with difficulty I prevailed) on’ the eed : 
good, mild, and disinterested Mr. Hoffman, to re» Antigua. 
ceive annually for his domestic use a small. bar- 

rel. of sugar, and a quarter-cask of rum; as. a 

token of my regard for his attention to my negroes 

_ on the old road estate. 

_ Sunday, February 5.—In the evening embark- 
eg for Martinique. 

Monday, 6.-Becalmed off Guadaloupe. 

_ Luesday, 7.—At seven in the evening came Mari 
into St. Pierre’s bay, and passing under the stern agen 
of an 18 gun sloop of war, she hailed us to come 
on board. 1 went.on board with the captain of 
our schooner. The French officer commanding 
the sloop, on my stating that our vessel was not 
commercial, but merely having on board Eng- 

_ lishmen, passengers, told me that the schooner must 
immediately come to an anchor under his stern, 
but that myself and other gentlemen might go on 
shore. Returning to the schooner, a serjeant of 
the national guards followed us ina shallop, and 
said he was come by orders to conduct us on shore : 
we went with him. On landing, he told us we 
must proceed to the hotel de l’intendant, Monsieur 
le Chevalier de Menerad. He marched us above 
a mile to the hotel, and passing within the senti- 
nel at entrance of the court, asked for the gover- 
nor, who was out, and only a black boy in the  . 
house, who knew not where the governor was to 
be found. The national serjeant talked in a high 
tone of brutal command, and said we must stay 
all night in the open air, or until the governor 
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was found. I used every kind of ee but 


CES, all’in vain. Iwas afterwards told that I had 


Martie 
nique. 


sibility. 


omitted the essential argument with these liberty- 
corps, to wit, a johannes. About ten o’élock a 
Monsieur De la Cour, lieutenant’ of police, ar~ 
rived, apparently on other business. I told. him 
my name and situation. He behaved most -po- 
litely, and told the serjeant he should take us to 
the hotel des Americains, the best tavern in St. 
Pierre, giving himself security for our forthcom-— 
ing next morning. Whilst the receipt for our 
bodies was writing, the governor, Chevalier” de 
Menerad, arrived: on my name, being ‘mentioned 
he behaved most politely, asked my whole’ party 
to supper, and offered mea bed. Having com- 
plained of the serjeant’s conduct, he immediately 
told him to leave the room, and made a general 
apology, giving me plainly to understand that 
theré was scarcely the appearance of law, go- 
vernment, or any authority at Martinique. | 
The national regiments had arrived a yéar be- 
fore. The inhabitants were of a different party. 
The old corps on duty there of an uncertain or 
undecided character, and the constitution of the 
mother country being unsettled, and no persons 
in ‘Martinique: Rdowthg who were finally to be 
uppermost, all were atinill to assume a eye 


I thanked the governor for his polite invita- 
tion, but declined accepting what the state of his 
house, and having no domestics, proved to. be a 
inere invitation of. compliment. His w ife ‘and fa- 
mily were at Guadaloupe. 
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Monsieur De ‘La Cour conducted ‘us, ati near 
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eleven « at ‘night, to the American hotel, where, find- ww 


ing an excellent house and a truly Pectin cook, 
we pleuched over our difficulties. 

Monsieur De La, Cour, and Monsieur Penaty 
our banker, next morning confirmed the state of 
government in Martinique, as before mentioned : 
all was a calm, but it was such a calm as generally 
precedes a hurricane. With respect to the slaves, 
they are perfectly quiet. For the free mulattoes 
and gens de couleur (who are twice as numerous 
as the white inhabitants) they too are waiting the 
result of ascendant parties in old France. For 
the whites, they are generally, as far as I can find, 
friends to the old government, and they declare 
themselves. most ‘openly ; hence the new acts of 
the national assembly are yet unexecuted, The 
church remains on its ancient footing, and. the 
convents are filled with the same enti Capu- 
chins and Ursulins, but the Capuchins . appear 
not in the open streets. 

In this state of political diffidence, commerce 
has lost its activity, and credit is gone; yet 
money, seems. to be plenty; but: there is little 
or no,’ trade in this great .and once commercial 
town. Instead of fifty or more. large sugar 
ships, which should at this season be seen. 
the bay, there are only nine; and even eit 
seem in general to be small. American. vessels 
(schooners. and sloops) are numerous ; Ree 
there may be forty. | 

_ Wednesday, February 8.—We amused, our- 
selves in walking about the town and purchasing 
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: presents for! our friends; dijouterie of Madame 
Gentier, embroiderie of Madame Nodau, © Mie 
liqueurs of Grandmaison.: 9 0) ee 
The town of St. Pierre extends along’ on ‘the 
beach: It is above two miles’ in’ length, and 
in. breadth about half a mile. The ‘buildings are 
of stone, and handsome. ‘The shops are many of 
them well decorated. The jeweller and silver- 
smith’s shop (Goutier’s) is as brilliant as any in 


London or Paris. Trade being nearly extinguish- 


ed.in the harbour, the embers of Bie it Nii ane 
glimmer in the shops. | Ubi 

Thursday, February 9.—In the evening. we 
embarked for St. Vincent's. 

Friday, February 10.—Early this « mirhe 
were in ‘sight of St. Vincent’s, off the Sugar 
Loaves of St. Lucie, and there close in with the 
land. A fine breeze springing up, we run over 
the channel of seven leagues in three hours, and 
then coasted down to windward of St. Vincent's, 
a beautiful and rich country, mostly — ‘in pos- 
session of the Charaibes. At four in the after- 
noon we anchored in Young’s Bay, landed, and 
once more found ourselves in the comfortable 
mansion of Calliaqua. My voyage to Antigua 
has put me in full possession of the question con: 
cerning the best mode of feeding the negroes. I 
am speaking of the difference in their situation in 
regard to plenty and comfort, when fed by allow- 
ance from the master, as in Antigua; or when 
supported by provision grounds of their own, as 
in St. Vincent’s. In the first case, oppression 
may, and certainly:in some instances, and in dif= 
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ferent degrees, doth actually exist, either as to CHAP. 
quantity or quality of food; besides the circum- Pi ood 
stance of food for, himself, the negro suffers. too S* Vineeat 
in his poultry and little stock, which are his 
wealth. The maintenance of his pigs, turkeys, or 
chickens, must often subtract from his own din- 
‘ner, and that perhaps a scanty one, or he cannot 
keep stock at all; and a negro without stock, and 
means to purchase tobacco, and other little con- 
veniences, and some finery too for his: wife, is 
miserable. - | 

In the second case, of the negro feeding him- 
self with his own provisions, assisted only with 
salt provisions from his master (three pounds of 
salt fish, or an adequate quantity of herrings, per 
_ week, as in St. Vincent’s) the situation of the ne- 
gro 1s in proportion to his industry; but generally 
speaking, it affords him a plenty that amounts to 


- comparative wealth, viewing any peasantry in Eu- 


rope. On my estate at Calliaqua, forty-six acres 
of the richest ground are set apart for the negro 
gardens, where they work voluntarily in the two 
hours they have every noon to themselves, on the 
half-holiday in the week, and Sundays; and their 
returns are such, that in my negro village, contain- 
ing eighty-five huts, there is scarcely one but has 
a goat and kids, two or three pigs, and some poul- 
try running about it. All this stock is plentifully 
fed from the negro’s garden, and how’ plentifully 
the garden supplies him will appear from the fol- 
lowing fact. From the late Guinea sales, I have 
purchased, altogether twenty boys and girls, from 
ten to thirteen years old. It is the practice, on ~ 
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bringing them to the estate, to distribute them iit 


J~ the huts of Creole negroes, under their direction | 


St. Vincent: and care, who are to feed them, train them to work; 


and teach them their new language. For ‘this 
care of feeding and bringing up the youtig African, 
the Creole negro receives no allowance, of provi- a 
sions whatever. He receives only a knife, a-cala- 
bash to eat from, and an iron boiling pot for each. 
On first view of this it looks like oppression, and 
putting the burthen of supporting another on ‘the 
negro who receives him; but the reverse is the 
fact. When the new negroes arrived on the es- 
tate, I thought the manager would ‘have. been 
torn to pieces by the number and earnestness of 
the applicants to have an inmate from among 
them. The competition was violent, and trouble- 
some in the extreme. ‘The fact is, that every 
negro in his garden, and at his leisure hours, earn- 
ing much ‘more than what is necessary to feed 
him, these young inmates are the wealth of the 
negro who entertains them, and for whom they 
work; their work finding plenty for the little 
household, and a surplus for sale at market, and for 
feeding his stock. ‘This fact was in proof to me 
from the solicitations of the Creole negroes in ge- 
neral (and who had large families of their own) to 
take another inmate, on conditions of feeding him, 
and with a right to the benefit of his work *. As 
soon as the young negro has passed his appren- 


* Compare this with what issaid onthe same subject, vol. ii. 
p.154, It was impossible that two persons, writing in different 
islands, could agree so very precisely, unless their observations — 
were founded in truth. . 
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ticeship, and is fit for work in the field, he has a’ cuap. 
hut of his own, and works a garden on his own Sec 
account. Of the salt provisions given out to the St. Vincent 
negroes, the finest sort are the mackarel salted from 
America, and the negroes are remarkably fond of 

them. My brother H—— (who is a manager at 

once properly strict, and most kind, and who is 

beth feared and beloved by all the negroes) in- 
dulges them by studying to give a variety in their 
provisions ; pork, beef, and fish of different sorts. 

A negro prefers pork to beef; one pound of pork 

will go as far as two pounds of beef in his mess- 

pot. This little attention of Mr. H—-— to the 
negroes’ wishes, shews how much of their comfort 

must even depend on the masters’ regard to them. 

Wednesday, February 22.—The 66th. regiment 
reviewed by General Cuyler. The men well-look- 
ing, the manual in proper time and exact, the 
firing close, and the level good. The review in a 
word shewed this regiment to be well disciplined, 
and nothing hurt by residence of near seven years 
in the West Indies. 

Monday, March 5.—Embarked in the Fairy 
sloop of war for Tobago. Got under way at 
twelve, | 

Tuesday, March 6.—At four P. M. Tobago 
in sight, our course close to the wind, inaking for 
_ the body of the island. 

Wednesday, March 7. —Close in with the land, 
and most of the day beating to windward with a 
Strong lee current. In the afternoon were off 
Man o’war bay. | ! 

Thursday, March 8.—The wind FE: 8. E. 
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and a strong lee current against us the whole’ 


~v night. At day-break, we found our ship nearly 
St. Vincent where she was the preceding sun-set. In the 


Tobago, 
1792. 


evening we weathered St. Giles’s rocks and little: 
Tobago on the N. E. end of the island. ait 
during the night. 

Friday, March 9.--At sun-rise were off iim 
bay, on the leeward coast, whence we ran down, 
with both wind and current in our favour, and 
anchored in Rockly-bay about twelve o'clock. 

Saturday, March 10.—Went to Rise-land, or 
Sandy point, in the S..W. part of the island, a 
country almost flat; but beautifully spotted with. 
mountain cabbages, and various trees. Trini- 
dada, at eighteen miles. distance, aRpenie! ‘pleat 
to the eye. PO Vad 

Sunday, March 11.—~This morning darlin I 
rode five miles across the Island from. Risedldndeé 
Adventure estate, in Courland-bay. division. «In: 
traversing the country, and on my return, I was! 
much struck with its beauty, from the Flat at 
Sandy point gently breaking into: hills,’ till ul. 
timately at the N. E. end it becomes a scene of 
mountains and woods. JI particularly noticed the 
great extent of provision grounds, and the fine 
healthy looks of the negroes in general, arising 
from the plenty around them. TI saw no marks; of 
the whip on their backs, at least not here nor at St. 
Vincent's. ‘The punishments are either so uhfre:* 
quent or so little severe, as to leave no traces for: 
any length of time. +r hee 

Sirnalas, March 15.—Farly in» the. morning set 


out, and in the afternoon reached the Louis d’ or 
fi 
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estate. ‘I'wenty-two miles from Port Louis, from 
the very point of the Town of Port Louis, 
the country becomes hilly ; and as you further ad- 
vance, the hills rise into mountains not broken, 
end rugged, as the convulsed country of St. Vin- 
cent’s, but regular though steep, and on a large 
scale of | peas ascent and descent. The scene of 
nature is on an extensive scale, and gives the idea 
of a continent rather than an island. It is not 
alone its vicinity to the Spanish main that sug- 
gests this idea. The appearance of the island 
fully warrants the assumption, and the contiguity 
of South America, only more fully marks its be- 
ing torn therefrom, and of its being, in old times, 
the southern point or bold promontory of the vast 
bay of Mexico. 

_ Friday, March 16.—This day I rode over my 
estate, but previous to any remarks thereon, I 
must notice the radical words and language of 


the Indian red Charaibe (Louis). There are. 


three families of red Charaibes, settled in a corner 
of my Louis-d’or estate, and their history is briefly 
this.—Louis was five years old when his father 
and family fled (about fifty years past) from the 
persecutions of the Africans or black Charaibes of 
St. Vincent’s. The family has since divided into 
three distinct ones, by increase of numbers. Louis, 
the chief, is a very sensible man, and in his traftic 


for fish and other articles, has obtained some 


knowledge of the French language. 
The following words I took from sound, and 
with accuracy; for on reading over the Charaibe 
: rr? 
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CHAP. words to Louis, he repeated them back in French 


- DSel ty 
orn aa to me. : y . ae 
Tobago. . . ey gh 
* God—naketi, i. e. Grandmere Wind—cazabal. . . Father-—baba, us 
The Sun—-vehu.. ...0. 6% - Rain—conob. .«.. Mother—behee. 
Moons-moné) 212/02 . Thunder—wara wiarow Son—wica.‘ ‘ge 
Earth—hoang. ..... > Mountain—weib . . . Daughter—liania, » 
-Sea—balané. . . .... . Tree—wewee ... . Life—nee. © ‘bit 
Fire—what-ho’ .... . . Bird—fuss... ¥ . . Death—hela ‘hal. 
Water—tona ...-..--- Fish—oto’ . 1... «©. Devil—qualeva 


I interrogated Louis as to religion : he is 
now a catholic, but says the Charaibe. belief was 
always in a future state—Formerly, they used _ to 
bury the defunct sitting}, with his. bow, arrows, 
&e.. “ But now,” says Louis, “ we bury au long 

“et droit, which is better; for when sitting, the. 
“body. got retreci (this was his expression), and. 
“could not easily start up and fly to heaven, but. | 
“being buried long and straight, it can fly up di- 

“rectly when called.” This argument was pos- 
sibly suggested by the catholic missionaries, to. 
make the poor Charaibes leave the old practice.. 
Louis’s belief in a future state is, Ms ascer- 

tained. Wey Eas 

But now to remarks on the estate. On the 
beach at Queen’s-bay, are brick and stone pillars, 
not. unlike the great gate of an English park, 
whence the eye is directed up an avenue of cocoa>. 
nut trees, and from thence, in the same straight line, 
through a broad and regular street of negro houses,, 
at a nile from the gate, to the works, which ter- 
mnalg the avenue, and have the appsenanice of a 
*] questioned particularly on n the signification ofthe wort 

naketi. 


+ This is a curious and remarkable illustration of what is 
related in the Appendix to book i. vol. i. p. 147. 
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church built in form of the letter T, with a tower 
raised on the centre. Over the works rise a. pre. 
cipice, on which stands the mansion-house, nobly 


commanding the whole vale. A. fine river winds. 


from the back mountains, under the point of the 
great ridge on which the house stands, and then 
pours in a direct line nearly by the east of the 
negro village, into the sea. In its course it sup- 
plies a canal for turning the water-mill. 

The negroes on this estate are a most quiet and 
contented people; some asked me for little trifles 
of money for different purposes, which I gave 
them, but there was not one complaint, for old 
Castalio came to me asa kind of deputation from 
the rest, to tell me that “massa Hamilton was 
‘“good manager, and good massa.” Indeed the 
negroes are generally treated as favourite chil- 
dren by: their masters in Tobago. 

~The necessities of the island have demanded 
the residence of the planter; and the critical state 
of the French government, and the wild notions and 
conduct of the French people in the colonies, 
have brought the old English settlers in Tobago, 
and their negroes, to a system: of reciprocal re- 
gard: and mutual determination to resist particu- 
lar wrongs or a general attack. The planters here 
talkof the negroes as their resort, to be depend- 
ed on against either a licentious garrison, ‘an ar- 
bitrary governor, or the mad ne nine of French 
" huckstersiy 2x00" 

The negro:houses sinchll beet Tobago are asec 
Superior to those in St. Vincent's, or even in An- 
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tigua. . Mr. Franklyn, junior, informs me that 


— se of his negro’s houses has cost him 23 johannes 
Tobage- or above, forty pounds sterling, including the ne- 


gro’s labour, ‘These. houses are built of boards, 
uniform, throughout the estate, are about 26 feet 
long by. 14, wide, consisting each of two apart- 
inents, besides a portico or covered walk with a 


seat in front, of which a closet at the end is taken 


from the portico to form a small kitchen or store- 
room. The roof is of shingles, In St, Vincent's 
the negro houses are of no fixed dimensions; some 
are very large and some very small, according to 
the fancy or ability of the negroes, who are how- 
ever generally assisted by their masters with, posts 
and main timbers, and occasionally supplied. with 
boards, Thus the village is irregular, some 
houses boarded, some of them stone and part 
boards, and most of them wattled or thatched, 
Within, the houses are as comfortable as those at 
Tobago, but not so durable; and the portico of 
the Tobago house is a superior comfort. | 
Saturday, Dlarch 17.—I1 passed the morning 
in seeing various of my. negroes, particularly: the 
women and thei Creole children. ‘This last year 
I have had an increase of thirteen children, .of 
whom only one has died. I ordered, as at: St. Vin- 
cent'’s, five yards of fine printed cotton. to every 
woman who had reared a child, and gave. ten bar- — 
rels of pork among the negroes in general,  Rid- 
ing out, [ paid a visit of some length to the, red 
Charaibe families, of whom Fae is the. head ; 
two of the young women. were really. handsome. 
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The old. Taaid dress i is lost, and they wore hand- 
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¥ 
kerchiefs, cotton petticoats, and jackets like the Cy) 


negroes. ‘The huts were scarcely weather-tight, 
being wattled and thatched, crowded with all 
their filth and all their wealth; the latter con- 
sisting of great variety of nets for fishing, ham- 
mocks for sleeping in, and different sorts of pro- 
vision, stores, &c. &c. Beasts, stores, and people 
all in one room. | 

At two o'clock we set out for Mr. Clarke’s, 
five miles from Louis-d’or on the road to Port 
Louis. Mr. Clarke’s house is an excellent build- 
ing, framed in England, and placed on the very 
pinnacle of the highest mountain in Tobago, with 
garden and shrubberies, abounding with birds of 
most splendid plumage. ‘The variety, beauty, 
and number of the feathered tribes in Tobago, are 
indeed at once delightful and astonishing. I must 
observe further, on the country of ‘Tobago, that 
although it is not a twentieth part cultivated, yet 
it is all, or for the most part, improvable. Mr. 
‘Hamilton, who has passed many successive nights 
in the woods, and in traversing the country, as- 
sures me there is no where a rock, or scarcely a 
large stone, to be found, except upon the coasts 
and beach. ‘Though the season is now dry, I ob- 
served in many parts large spots or fields of Gui- 
nea grass, which would fatten cattle of the largest 
breed. As a timber and a victualling country, it 
seems valuable in an imperial, as well as commer: 
cial point of view; a resource to armies and fleets, 
28 well as to the merchant and planter. 
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Wednesday, March 21.—At 6 in the evening 
TY embarked in the Lively schooner for Grenada. 
ae | hursday, 29d.—At 6 in the evening we an- 
Alsop in. the careenage of St. George's — 
Grenada, and immediately landed. | 
Sunday, 25.—In the forenoon we went to 
church, the governor, speaker of the assembly, of- 
ficers &c. attending, with a respectable congre- 
gation of people of all colours. -In the gallery 
was an assemblage of girls and boys under a -mu- 
latto school-master, who sung psalms very well to 
the accompaniment of an excellent organ. The 
clergyman Mr. Dent, read. prayers, and preached 
with great devotion. The service was: in every. 
respect most creditable to the island. . The ehurch 
is plain, with a handsome. steeple, and a clock 
given by the present governor Matthews... 
St. George’s is a handsome town, built chiefly 
of brick, and consists of many good houses.» It 
is divided by a ridge, which, running into the sea, 
forms on one side the careenage, and on the other 
the bay. Thus there is the bay town, where there 
is a handsome square and market-place, and. the 
careenage town, where the chief mercantile houses 
are situated, the ships lying land-locked, and jin 
deep water close to the wharf. On the ridge, just. 
above the road of communication between’ the | 
towns, stands the church; and on the. promon- 
tory or bluff head of the ridge, stands a large old 
fort, built by the Spaniards when in possession of 
Grenada. It is: built of free stone, is very substan- 
tially, if not. scientifically constructed, and contains 
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the entire 45th regiment. The 67th regiment is 
quartered in the new barracks, and cise duty on 
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the new, fortifications of Richmond-hill’;* a ‘very Grensde. 


strong situation to the east or northeast of the 
town. 

Tuesday, March 27.—Louis la Gr anade, chief 
of the Gens de couleur, and captain of a militia 
company, came to the government house. He 
seems a fine spirited, athletic fellow, and wears a 
large’ gold medal ‘about his neck, being a gift 
from ‘the colony, in reward for his various services 
and experienced fidelity on all occasions. The 
mulattoes have presented a most loyal address to 
the governor, stating their strong attachment to 
the king and the British constitution, and sig 
abhorrence of all innovation. 

Friday, 29.—At ten in the morning we sailed 
from Grenada in the Fanfan schooner, coasted the 
leeward side of the island from south to north ; it 
seems well peopled, and in general it appears to 
be a rich sugar country; with less variety of 
ground indeed than St. Vincent’s, and less ver- 
dure. Its mountains are but hills in comparison 
with those of St. Vincent. A waving surface, 
hills‘ gently rising and falling, characterize Gre- 


nada. Deep valleys shaded with abrupt Shea aia 


oe St. Vincent's. 

Saturday, March 30.—At three in the morn- 
ing anchored in Kingston-bay, St. Vincent’s, and 
thence rode to the villa.” From Grenada to St. 
Vincent's, our ‘schooner hugg’d ‘the land of ‘the 
Grenadines’ under their’ leeward ‘side, with very 
small intervals of channel. The Grenadine ‘isles 
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cuar. and detached rocks, are supposed to be about 120 
or in number. Twelve of these little isles are said to 
St. Vincent. produce cotton. 
April 19.—Had | much conversation this day 
about the Charaibes. 

The windward estates, quite to the Ghataibe 
boundary of Bayaraw, are of the richest land in 
the island, but the surf on the shore is at all times 
so heavy, that no European vessel can continue on 
any part twenty-four hours with safety, and no 
European boat can come on shore without the 
danger of being swamped. Hence, until lately, 
the supposed impracticability of landing stores and 
taking off sugars, prevented the cultivation of the 
lands; but since the Charaibes in their canoes, 
have been found to accomplish what Europeans 
cannot effect with their boats, these lands have 
risen to 60/. sterling an acre, and every settler is 
growing rich. A sloop lays off and on as near as 
ant may to the shore, and in one morning, from 
day-break will make forty trips to the sloop, car- 
rying each time a hogshead of sugar, &c. &c. and 
the expence for the morning amounts to ten dol- 
lars, being a dollar for each Ghat aibe.—The Cha- 
raibes thus begin to taste of money, and are already 
become very industrious at this work, More- 
over, they plant tobacco, and want nothing but a 
market to encourage them to plant more. Cha- 
ioyer’s brother (Du Vallee) has nine negroes, and 
plants cotton. Money civilizes in :the first in- 
stance, as it corrupts in the last; the savage la- 
bouring for. himself, soon ceases. to, be a savage ; 
to noon, a canoe manned: by ten Charaibes ; 
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the slave to money becomes a subject to govern- CHAP. 
‘XI 


ment, and he becomes a useful subject *. mer 


_. Mr. B. acting collector of the customs, inform- S* Vien 
ed me, that the value of British manufactures ex- 
ported from St. Vincent to the Spanish and 
French settlements, was upwards of 200,000/. an- 
nually. From the superior advantages of Gre- 
nada, with respect to situation, &c. the export 
trade of that island to the Spanish main must be 
much more considerable. That of Jamaica out of 
comparison greater. These circumstances are to 
be taken into the general account of the import- 
ance of the West India Islands to Great Britain. 
April 24.—-Went on board a Guinea ship, the 
Active, from Sierra Leone. On board this ship 
is a black boy, called Bune, about ten years old 


* This must be admitted with some limitation. Beforea 
negro places such value on money as is here supposed, he must 
shave acquired many of the refinements and artificial necessities 
of civilized life. He must have found uses for money, which 
in his savage state, he had noconception of. It isnot therefore 
the possession of money alone; itis the new desires springing 
up in his mind, from the prospects and examples before him, 
that have awakened his powers, and called the energies of his 
mind into action. Ihave thought it necessary to observe thus 
much, because the doctrine of my amiable friend, withoutsome 
qualification, seems to sanctify an assertion which has been 
maintained by speculative writers, with some plausibility ; 
“namely, “‘ that if the negro slaves were allowed wages for their 

‘labour, coercion would become unnecessary.” What effect a 
system of gradual encouragement, by means of wages, operat- 
_ingslowly and progressively, might producein a long course of 
time, I will not presume to say; but I am persuaded that an 
attempt to introduce such a system among the labouring ne- 
_ groesin general, without great caution and due preparation, 
would be productive of the greatest of evils. | 
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the son of an African chief; he is going to Eng- 
land for his education, and has two slaves sent 


St Vineent with him by his father, to pay his passage by their 


sale. Captain Williams has another boy on 
board, who was’ sent to England two years ago 
for the’ same purpose.’ This voyage he was to 
take him back to Annamaboe; but the boy abso- 
lutely refused landing again in Africa, and he 
waits on’ Captain Williams as a free servant, and 
1s going back to England with him. The slaves 
were in high health; Captain Williams is a supe- 
rior man in this trade; as a fundamental trait of 
his character, I notice, that last year (1791) on re- 
ceiving the parliamentary bounty for the good 
condition in which his people arrived, he gave out: 
of his own pocket 50/, as a gratuity to the sur- 
geon of his ship. 

Monday, April :30.—This day Dufond, Cha- _ 
toyer’s brother, and next to him in authority, par- 
ticularly on the Grand Sable side of the country, 
made me a visit; he had been twice before when I 
was absent in the other islands, and on his first 
visit had left his own bow and arrows for me. I 
gave him in return a pair of handsome brass-bar- 
relled pistols. He seems a very polite and sensible 
man, and speaks good French. | 

May 8.—Embarked on board the Delaford, and 
at 5 P.M. sailed for England. . 
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JAMATIC A*. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Ir does not appear that there was any form of 
civil government established in the island’ of Ja- 
maica before the Restoration; when Colonel} 
D’Oyley, who had then the chief command under a 
commission from the lord Protector, was confirm- 
ed in that command by a commission from King 
Charles, dated the 13th of February, 1661. 

His commission, which recites the king’s desire 
to give all protection and encouragement to the 
people of Jamaica, and to provide Fd its security 
and good government, empowers him to execute 
his trust according to such powers and authorities 
as.are contained in his commission and the instruc- 


* Inthe former editions, this account of the constitution of 
Jamaica was ascribed to Governor (now Lord) Lyttelton, who 
was Captain General of that island in 1764, but I havesince had 
reason to believeit wasan official paper drawn up by someperson 
in the plantation office in Great Britain, and transmitted to the 
Governor for his information. That it came last from the Go- 
vernor's office, is a fact within my own knowledge; but Lord 
Lyttelton having assured me that he hag no recollection of its 
contents, I feel myself bound to apprise my readers.of the cir- 
cumstance. As there can be no possible doubt concerning the 
authenticity of the documents annexed to it, the question hy 
whom the introductory part was prepared is of. little im post: 
ance in itself, but justice towards Lord Lyttelton, and regard 
to truth, require me to give this explanation. 
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CHAP. tions annexed to it, and such as should from time 

aces to time be given to him by his majesty, and ac- 
cording to mi good, just, and reasonable customs 
and constitutions as were exercised and settled in 
other colonies ; or such other as should, upon ma- 
-ture advice and consideration, be held necessary 
and proper for the good government and security 
of the island, provided they were not repugnant 
to the laws of England. - 

It further empowers him to take unto him a 

“council of twelve persons, to be elected by the people 
according to-cthie manner prescribed in the instruc- 
tions; and,! by the advice of any five or more of 
them, to constitute civil judicatories, with. power 
‘to administer oaths ; to command all the military 
forces in the island, and put in force and execute 
martial law; to grant commissions, with the ad- 
vice of his council, for the finding out new trades ; 
and to do and.perform all other orders which might 
conduce to the good of the island....The instruc- 
tions consist of fifteen articles : & des 

The first directs. the commission to be publish- 

_ ed, and the king proclaimed. 

The third regulates the manner of electing the 
council, eleven of which to be chosen indifferently, 
by as. many of the officers of the army, planters, 
and inhabitants, as could be conveniently admitted 
to such election, either at one or more places ; 
which said persons, with the secretary of the island, 
who was thereby appointed always to be. one, 
were established a council, to advise and assist the 
governor in-the execution of his trust, and five 
‘were to be a quorum. 

The fourth and fifth articles direct the taking 
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the oaths, and settling judicatorics for the civil CHAP. 
. e ls . : , XIV. 
affairs and affairs of the admiralty; for the peace sw 


of the island, and determining controversies. _ 

The sixth directs the governor to discounte- 
hance vice atid debauchery, and to encourage 
ministers; that Christianity and the protestant re- 
ligion, according to the church of England, 
might have due reverence and exercise amongst 
them. | 

The seventh directs the fortifications at Cagway 
‘to be completed, and empowers him to compel 
not only soldiers, but planters; to work by turns.. 

The eighth directs him to encourage the plant- 
ers, and to assure them of his majesty’s protec- 
tion: and; by the ninth, he is to cause an accurate 
survey to be made of the island. 

By the tenth it is directed, that the secretary 
shall keep a register of all plantations, and the 


bounds thereof; arid that all pefsons shall be 


obliged to plant a proportionable part thereof 
within a limited time. 

The eleventh and twelfth direct all encourage- 
ments to be given to such negroes and others as 
shall submit to the government, and to merchants 


and such as shall bring any trade there, and foxhid 


monopolizing. 

The thirteenth directs, that aty vessel which 
can be spared from the defence of the island, shall 
be employed in fetching settlers from any other 
colonies, and that no soldiers be allowed to depart 
without licence: pi 

The fourteenth relates to the ‘keeping of the 
stores and provisions sent to the island: and the 
Wor tit,” Me 
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CHAR. fifteenth directs the governor to transmit, from 
~~ time to time, a state of the island, and all his og : 


ceedings. 


In 1662, Lord Windsor was appointed gover- 
nor of Jamaica, by commission under the great 
seal; which, besides containing the same powers 
as those contained in Col. D’Oyley’s commission, 
directs, that, in case of Lord Windsor’s dying or 
leaving the island, the government shall devolve 
on the council, or any seven of them, and appoints 
a salary of two thousand pounds ag anna” pay? 
able out of the exchequer. f3 8 

His instructions consist of twenty-two articles. 
The first directs the publication of his commis- 
sion: and the second, the appointinent of the 
council, according to his commission and the in- 
structions. But it must be observed upon this 
article, that no directions whatever are given, 
either in the commission which refers’ to the in- 
structions, or the instructions themselves, as to 
the mode in which the council shall be appointed ; 
BUT IT APPEARS THAT THE GOVERNOR NAMED 
THEM HIMSELF. | 

The third, fourth, fifth, aut and er ar- 
ticles relate to the administering oaths,’ establish- 
ing judicatures, and gape for the penal of 
the adjacent isles. | ayy 

The eighth directs encouragement to be given | 
to planters to remove to 4s amaica from: the other 
colonies. bib . 

The ninth ite 100, 000 : acres a land to be 
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set apart in each of the four quarters of the cHap. 


island as a royal demesne, a survey to be made, 
and a register Le of all grants, and a militia 
formed. 

The tenth directs the planters to be encouraged, 
their lands confirmed unto them by grants under 
the great seal, and appoints 50,000 acres of land 
to the governor for his own use. 

The eleventh relates to the encouragement of 
an orthodox ministry: and the twelfth establishes 
a duty of five per cent. upon all exports after the 
expiration of seven years. | 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth articles contain general directions as to the 
liberty and freedom of trade (except with the 
Spaniards), assistance to the neighbouring planta- 
tions, and the security of the island,. by obliging 
planters to reside in bodies together, and in con- 
tiguous buildings. 

The seventeenth directs, that, as an encourage- 
ment to men of ability to go to the island, no 
offices shall be held by deputy; and gives a power 
to the governor of suspension or removal, in case 
of bad behaviour. | 

The nineteenth empowers the governor to.grant 
royalties and manors, or lordships, to contain less 
than five hundred acres. 

_ The twentieth empowers the governor, with ad- 
vice of the council, to ¢all assemblies, to make 
laws, and, upon imminent necessity, to levy 
money; such laws to be in force two years, and 
no longer, unless approved of by the crown. 

u 2 
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See the Proclamation of the 14th of December, 
1661, upon which the people of Jamaica have 
upon any occasion laid so much stress. 


cuap. Tris proclamation was published by Lord Winder 
G~, upon his arrival; but nothing else materal arises 


out of his short administration worth notice, for 
he staid but two months, and left the island, 
and the execution of his commission, to Sir Charles 
Lyttelton, who had been appointed lieutemant- 
governor; and who governed with the advice of 
a council of twelve, appointed by himself, and called 
an assembly, that made a body of laws, amongst 
which was one for raising a revenue. 

Nothing, however, which appears to be mate- 
rial, as to the form of the constitution, occurred 
during his administration, which continued about 
twenty months ; when he was superseded by the 
arrival of Sir Arba Modyford, who was ap- 
pointed governor in chief by a commission under 
the great seal, which empowered him either to 
constitute, by his own authority, a privy-council 
of twelve persons, or to continue the old one, and 
to alter, change, or augment it as he thought 
proper; to create judicatories; and make laws, 
orders, and constitutions, provided they did not 
extend to take away any right or freehold, or the 
interest of any person in their rights or freeholds, 
goods or chattels, and that they were transmitted 
to his majesty for allowance or disapprobation. 

He was further empowered to command and 
discipline all military forces, to use martial law 
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upon persons in military service, and establish ar- Caer 
ticles of war; to create courts of admiralty, ac- ~~ 


cording to such authority as he should receive 
from the lord high admiral; to erect forts and 
fortifications; to establish ports, cities, towns, 
boroughs, and villages; to create manors and 
lordships; to grant charters to hold fairs; to take 
surveys, and keep records of all grants of lands, 
under such moderate quit-rents, services, and ac- 
knowledgments, as he should think fit; and to 
prescribe terms of cultivation ; and grants so made 
under the seal, and enrolled, were to be good and 
valid against the crown; to grant commissions 
for finding out new trades; to pardon all offences, 
except murder and treason, and in those cases to 
reprieve for twelve months. : 
He was also empowered, with the advice of the 
majority of council, to frame a method for esta- 


blishing general assemblies, and from time to time. 


to tall, such assemblies together, and with their 
consent to pass all manner of laws, reserving to 
him a negative voice; as also upon eminent oc- 
casions, to levy money. ‘These laws not to extend 
to taking away any one’s freehold, or to the loss 
of a member, and to be in force only two years, 
unless approved and confirmed by the crown. 

_. This commission appoints a salary to the go- 
vernor of one thousand pounds per annum, pay- 
able out of the exchequer. 

_ The instructions, which consist of twenty ar- 
ticles, relate to the encouragement to be given to 
planters to come from the other colonies; to the 
allowance settled upon himself and the other of- 
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CHAP. ficers; and extend to most of the points contained 


XIV. 


Gc —_ in’ Lord Windsor’s instructions; but direct, that 


the measure of setting out the 400,000 acres, as a 


royal demesne, shall be suspended ; that no duties 
shall be laid in the island upon the import or ex- 
port of any goods for twenty-one years, nor shall 


any duty be laid here upon the there of Ja- 


maica for five years. 

By these instructions it appears, that the crown 
allowed two ‘thousand five hundred pounds’ per 
annum for the support of government; and what 
was wanted, over and above, was to be made good 


by a duty on strong liquors, either made or im- 


ported, to be levied By the authority of the gover- 
nor and council. 


In July, 1664, Sir Thomas Modyford issued 
writs for electing two assembly-men for each pa- 
rish ; which assembly met in October following. 

It does not appear that this assembly sat above - 
a month or two before they were dissolved ; but, 
during their session, they passed a body of laws, 
which was transmitted to the lord chancellor, to 
be laid before the crown; but, not being con- 
firmed, they would have ete at the end of 


two years; but (as I find it asserted by Lord 


Vaughan) the governor continued them in force 
to the end of his administration, by an order of 
council. I cannot, however, find this order upon 
record, but after that time a great many ordi- 
nances of the governor and council, in the nature 
and form of laws; in some of which it was 
declared, that they shall continue in force. until 
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another assembly. was called, and then to be con- CHAP. 
firmed, altcred,. or repealed, as that, assembly ee, 


should. see conyenient: but. no other assembly 
was called during Sir Thomas Modyford’s admi- 
nistration. | | 


‘In, 1670, Sir Thomas Modyford was recalled, 
and Sir Thomas Lynch appointed lieutenant-go- 
yernor and commander in chief, with the same 
powers as Sir ‘Thomas Modyford had. 

On the 1st of December, 1671, he issued writs 
Srocae line an assembly, to consist of two persons 

for each parish; which met on the 8th of January, 
and sat till June following, when the governor 
dissolved them, after having passed a body of laws, 
- which were transmitted to England, but were not 
confirmed, 

In May, 1673, Sir Thomas Lynch called another 
assembly ; but upon their refusing to grant money 
for the fortifications, he dissolved it after sitting 
only a few days; and, in January following, upon 
consideration that two years were almost expired 


since making the body of laws, and that his ma- 


jesty had not been pleased to signify his royal 
consent to them, a new assembly was called, which 
met the 18th of February, and, on the 14th of 
March, a new body of laws was passed, which were 
transmitted to England; but, not being confirmed 
by “the crown, expired at the end of two years. 


On the 3d of December, 1674, Lord Vaughan 
was appointed governor of Jamaica, A council, 
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CHAR. consisting of twelve persons, was named in the 
ey commission, with power to him to expel or sus- 
pend any of them, and, in case of vacancies, to 
fill up the council to nine. He was also em- 
powered to call assemblies, according to the usage 
of the island; and, with the council and assembly, 
to pass laws, which laws were to be in force for 
two years, unless the crown’s pleasure was in 
the mean time signified to the contrary, and no 
longer, except they were approved and confirm: 
ed within that time. In the passing of these 
laws, the governor was to have a negative voice, 
and to dissolve any assembly, as he should think 
proper. . | 

Upon Lord Vaughan’s arrival in his govern- 
ment, he called an assembly, which met on the 
26th of April, 1675, And passed a new body of 
laws, 

It does not appear when this assembly was 
dissolved; but in March, 1676-7, writs were 
issued for a new assembly, which met on the 26th 
of that month; and having passed several other 
laws, they were dissolved on the 96th of July: 
and the laws passed by both assemblies having 
been transmitted to England, the council took 
them into their consideration, and, after frequent 
deliberations upon them, and many alterations 
proposed, they were referred, with the council’s 
observations upon them, to the attorney-general 
to consider thereof, and to form a new body of 
laws for the good government of this island. 

With these laws, the council took into consi- 
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deration the state and constitution of Jamaica, 
and made the reports upon it hereunto annexed, 
Vide Documents, No. 1, 2. 

These reports having been confirmed, a com- 
mission passed the great seal, constituting Lord 
Carlisle governor of Jamaica, by which, and by 
the instructions annexed thereto, vide No. 3, 4, the 
form of government proposed in the council’s re- 
port was adopted and established. 

Upon Lord Carlisle’s arrival in his government, 
he found the people very much dissatisfied with 
and ‘averse to this new form of government, as 
will better appear by his letters, vide No. 5, 6, 7; 
8, 9, 10. 

These letters and papers being taken into con- 
sideration by the council, as also a report thereon 
by the committee, the council, on the 4th of April, 
1679, made the order No. 11; and, on the 28th 
of May following, the annexed report No. 12, 
was ‘presented to his majesty, and, being approved, 


was transmitted to the Earl of Carlisle, with the 


annexed letter, No. 13. 

Upon receipt of these papers, the Lord Carlisle 
communicated them to the assembly, who present- 
ed an address in answer to the report of the 28th 
of May; which address was’ transmitted to the 
council by Lord Carlisle. -Vide No. 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20. 

On the 5th of March 1679-80, the council 
took into consideration the letters received from 
the Earl of Carlisle; and the annexed extracts 
(No. 21 to 38 inclusive) of their proceedings, will 
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shew ‘their several resolutions and directions in 


XLV. 
aw consequence thereof. 


It is impossible, at this distance of time, to 
judge what motives could have induced the coun- 
cil, after they had shewn so much firmness and re- 
solution to support the rights of the crown, by es- 
tablishing in Jamaica the Irish constitution, to 
give the point up, as it appears they did by the 
annexed explanatory commission to Lord Carlisle, 
No. 39, which contains the same power of. mak- 
ing laws in assembly as is now given to the gover- 
nor of Jamaica, and which, tte that time, has 
been minutely the same; excepting only, that, in 
1716, the governor was directed, by instructions, 
not to pass any laws that should repeal a law con- 
firmed by the crown, without a clause of suspen- 
sion, or first transmitting the draft.of a bill; and, 
in. 1734, this limitation was extended to all Jaws 
for repealing others, though such repealed law 
should not have been confirmed by the crown*. 


* Neither of these orders are enforced except in the case 
of private bills, the assembly having constantly refused to ad- 
mit suspending clauses in any public act, and the crewn has 
prey since given up the point. E. 
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NUMBER r: 
The Right honourable the Lords of the Committee for 


Trade and Plantations having this day presented to 
_ the Board the ensuing Report; viz. 


_. May ir presse your MAJEsTY, 

We having, according to the trust reposed in us in refer- 
ence to your majesty’s plantations, taken in consideration the 
present state and government of the island of J amaica, par- 
ticularly such matters as, from the nature of affairs as they 
now stand there, we have judged necessary to be recom- 
mended to the Right Honourable the Earl of Carlisle, whom 
your majesty has been pleased to nominate and constitute 
governor of the said island; and having, after several meet- 
ings, agreed upon the eoniwins particulars, we most humbly 
crave leave to lay them before your majesty, for your royal 
determination. 

The first point that did occur most Wien to be considered 
by us was, the power and manner of enacting laws for the 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical government; and upon taking 
a view of what has been practised since your majesty’s happy 
‘restoration in the legislative, we find, that the methods and 
authorities for the framing and ordaining the said laws have 
‘been only such as were directed by your royal commission unto 
‘your majesty’s several governors, or prescribed by the instruc- 
tions given them from time to time ; and that as the constitu- 
‘tionand exigency of affairs have often changed, so your majesty 
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has thought fit variously to adapt your royal orders thereunto; 
and, by the last commission, given unto the Lord Vaughan, 
your majesty was pleased to empower his lordship, with the 
advice of your majesty’s council, from time to time to sum-~ 
mon general assemblies of freeholders, who have authority, 
with the advice and consent of the governor and council, to 
make and ordain laws for the government of the island 3 which 
laws ure to be in force for the space of two years, except in the 
mean time your majesty’s pleasure be signified to the contrary, 
and no longer, unless they be confirmed by your majesty with- 
in that time. Having, therefore, directed our thoughts to- 
wards the consequences and effects which have been produced, 
or may arise, from this authority derived unto the said free- 
holders and planters, which we observe to have received a 
daily increase bythe resolutions they have taken, less agreeable 
to your majesty’s intention, we do most humbly offer our opi- 
nions, that the laws transmitted by the Lord Vaughan, which 
are now under consideration in order to be enacted by your 
inajesty, may be intrusted in the hands of the Earl of Carlisle, 
who, upon his arrival in the island, may offer them unto the 
next assembly, that they may be consented unto as laws origin- 
ally coming from your majesty; and that, for the future, no 
legislative assembly be called without your majesty’s special 
directions ; but that, upon emergencies, the governor do ac- 
quaint your majesty by letters with the necessity of calling 
such an assembly, and pray your majesty’s consent and direc- 
tions for their meeting; and, at the same time, do present 
unto your majesty a scheme of such acts as he shall think fit 
and necessary, that your majesty may take the same into con- 
sideration, and return them in the form wherein your majesty 
shall think fit that they be enacted; that the governor, upon 
receipt of your majesty’s commands, shall then summon an 
assembly, and propose the said laws for their consent, so that 
the same method in legislative matters be made use of in Ja- 


maica as in Ireland, according to the form prescribed by Poyn- 


ing’s law; and that, therefore, the present style of enacting 
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laws, By the governor, council, and representatives of the com- APPEN- 


mons assembled, be converted into the style of, Be ié enacted 
by the king’s most excellent majesty, by and with the consent of 
the general assembly. 

We are further of opinion, that no escheats, fines, forfei- 
tures, or penalties be mentioned in the said laws to be applied 
to the public use of the island; and that your majesty do in- 
struct your governor to dispose thereof for the support of the 
government. It is also our opinion, that in all laws for levy- 
ing of money, and raising a public revenue, the clauses 
whereby the said levies are appropriated unto the public use 
of the island, without any mention made of your majesty, or 
unto your majesty for the said public use, are so far deroga- 
tory to your majesty’s right of sovereignty, that they ought 
to be, for the future, altered and made agreeable to the style 
of England. 

We do likewise offer it unto your majesty as necessary, 
that no minister be received in Jamaica without licence from 
the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of London; and that 
none having his lordship’s licence be rejected, without suffi- 
cient cause alleged; as also, that in the direction of all 
church affairs, the ministers be admitted into the respective 
vestries. 

And whereas it has upon some occasions proved inconve- 
nient, that the members of the council have been constituted 
by your majesty’s commission; we are of opinion, that, for. 
the future, they be only named in the instructions of the go- 
vernor; for the strengthening of whose authority under your 
majesty we do offer, that he may have power to suspend any 
of the said members, if he see just cause, without receiving 
the advice and consent of the council; and also, that none 
of the said so suspended, or by your majesty’s order displaced, 
from that trust, may be permitted to be received into the 
general assembly, 

And whereas nothing can contribute more to the welfare of 
your majesty’s island, than that all nfeans be found out for the 
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increase of trade; we do offer, for the encouragement thereof,” 
that.a mint be allowed in Jamaica, in such manner that no 
prejudice do’ arise unto your majesty’s, other dominions, or 
that what bullion is brought from thence may be coined here 
in England; provided that all such coins may bear »your 
majesty's royal superscription, and not be imposed in aia 
ment elsewhere. | Ais 

All which, &c. 38 “PQ 
Fincit, sighyd ate 
DANBY, © 
WORCESTER, © 
-Esspx,: 
FauconBERRY; 
CRAVEN, 
H. Coventry. 

Tho. Dolinax: 


His, majesty, taking the same in. consideration, was 
pleased to approve thereof; and did order, that the Right 
honourable Mr. Secretary Coventry do prepare a commission 
and instructions for his majesty’s royal signature, for, the 
Earl of Carlisle, according to the tenor of the said report. 


NUMBER II. 
At the Court at Whitehall, the 15th of February, 1677-8. 


Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in. Canea | 


Upon eeatine at the board, a report from the Right ho- 
nourable the Lords of the Committee for Trade ws? ean 


tions, in the words following : be ine 
vi Pe ett 


May it please your Majesty, » eek. one 
Having received, on the 12th of January last ar from. the 
Right honourable Mr. Secretary Coventry, a draft ofacommis- 
sion and instructions for the Earl of Carlisle, whom, your ma- 
jesty has appointed to be your governor of Jamaica; and hav- 
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ing, after several additions and alterations, remitted the same 
unto Mr. Secretary Coventry, on the 2d inst. we crave leave to 
offer to your majesty the most material points which did oceur 
unto us upon perusal of the said draft; which are as fol- 
loweth : 

‘Ist. As we are of opinion that all members of council in 
Jamaica may, for the more easy passing of laws, be admitted 
into the assembly, if duly elected by the freeholders : ; SO We 
cannot but advise your majesty, that as well the members of 
the said council suspended by your majesty’s governor, as the 
members displaced by your majesty, may be rendered j incapa- 
ble during such suspension of being admitted into the as- 
sembly. 

2d. That although your majesty has, by an order of the 
16th of November last past, thought fit that no assembly be 
called without your majesty’s especial leave and directions ; 
_wethink it very important, for your majesty’s service and 
safety of the island, that in case of invasion, rebellion, 
or some other very urgent necessity, your majesty’s governor 
may have power, with the consent of the assembly, to pass 
acts for raising-of money, to answer the occasions arising by 
such urgent necessities. 

3d. That whereas hitherto, within your Majesty’s island 
of J amaica, the oaths of allegiance and supremacy have not 
been imposed on persons that bear any part of the govern- 
ment, except the members and officers of the council, and all 
judges and justices; so, for the prevention of future incon- 
veniences, and greater assurance of loyalty towards your ma- 
jesty, we are humbly of opinion, that all persons elected into 
the assembly shall, before their sitting, take the oaths of al- 
legiance and supremacy, which your majesty's governor shall 
commissionate fit persons, under the seal of the island, to 
administer unto them, and that, without taking the said 
oaths, none shall be capable of sitting, although elected. 

We have likewise, pursuant to your majesty's orders, pre- 
pared a body of laws, such as the Right honourable the Earl of 
Carlisle may be empowered to carry with him, and 'to offer 
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itnto the assembly of Jamaica for their consent. Whereas we : 
do not find, since veur majesty's happy restoration, that any 

laws transmitted from your majesty’s plantations have been 

confirmed by your majesty, either under the great seal of 
England, or any other signification of your majesty’s pleasure 

(the act of four and a half per cent. in the Caribbee islands 

only excepted, which was confirmed by the order of council), 

and the intended method of enacting ldws in Jamaica hath 
not as yet been put in practice; we humbly crave your ma- 

jesty’s royal determination, whether the said laws shall pass 

only by order of your majesty in council, or under the great 

seal of England, that we may accordingly be enabled fitly to 

present them unto your royal view. 

All which, &c. 


His majesty was pleased to order; that Mr. Secretary Co- 
ventry do prepare Lord Carlisle's commission and instruc- 
tions concerning these matters accofdingly; and as for the 
laws of the Said island, his majesty by an order of the board, 
hath been pleased this day to declare his pleasure, that they 
shall pass under the great seal of England, , 


NUMBER ITI. 


Extract of King Charles the Seconds Commission to the Eart 
of Carlisle. , 


And we do hereby give and grant unto you, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the said council, full power and autho- 
rity, from time to time, as need shall require; to summon or 
call general assemblies of the freeholders and planters within 
the said island, dnd other the territories under your govern- 
ment,in such manner and form as hath been formerly prac- 
tised and used in the said island of Jamaica. | 

And our will and pleasure is, that the persons thereupon 
duly elected, and having before their sitting taken the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, (which you shall commissionate 
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fit persons, under he seal of our island, to administer, and APPEN- 
without taking which none shall be capable of sitting, though DIX, - 
_ elected) shall be called and held the general chek of the ae 
said island of Jamaica, and other the territories thereon de- 
pending ; and shall have full power and authority to agree and > 
consent unto all such statutes and ordinances for the public 
peace, welfare, and good government of the said island, and 
other the territories thereon depending, and the people and 
inhabitants thereof, and such others as shall resort thereunto, 
. and for the benefit of our heirs and successors, as having been 
by you, with advice and consent of the said council, framed 
and transmitted unto us, in order to be here enacted, by our 
giving our consent thereunto, shall be by us approved and 
remitted unto you under our great seal of England; which 
said statutes, laws, and ordinances, are to be by you framed 
-as Near as conveniently may be to the laws and statutes of 
our kingdom of England. 
And we do hereby, uevertheless, authorize and empower 
you, in case of invasion, rebellion, or some very great neces- 
sity, to pass an act or acts, by and with the consent of the 
general assembly, without transmitting the same first to us, 
to raise money within the said island, and the territories 
within your government, to answer the occasion arising by 
such urgent necessities. 
And we give you likewise full power, from time to time» 
as you shall judge it necessary, to dissolve all general assem- 


blies, as aforesaid. 


NUMBER IV. 


Extract of King Charles the Second’s Instructions to the Eari 
| of Carlisle. 


And whereas by our commission we have directed that, 
for the future, no general assembly be called without our spe- 
cial directions; but that, upon occasion, you do acquaint us 
by letter with the necessity of calling such an assembly, and 
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pray our consent and directions for their meeting ; you shall, 
at the same time, transmit unto us, with the advice and con- 


sent of the council, a draft of such acts as you shall think fit — 


and necessary to be passed, that we may take the same into 


our consideration, and return them in the form we shall think _ 


fit to be enacted: in and upon the receipt of our commands, 


you shall then summon an assembly, and propose the said — 


laws for their consent. . ; 
And accordingly we have ordered to be delivered unto you 
herewith, a certain body of laws, for the use of our said island, 


framed in pursuance of other laws transmitted unto us by | 


former governors, with such alterations and amendments as 
we have thought fit, with the advice of our privy-council 


here; which, upon your arrival in our said island, you shall 


offer unto the next assembly, that they may be consented to — 
and enacted as Jaws originally coming from us. ; 


We are willing, nevertheless, that in case of invasion, re- 
bellion, or some very urgent necessity, you pass an act oracts, 
with the consent of the general assembly, without transmit- 


ting the same first unto us, to raise money within the said — 


island, and ‘the territories depending thereon, to answer the 
occasions arising by such urgent necessities. | 
And you shall take care that the present style of enacting 
laws, By the governor, council, and representatives of the com- 
mons assembled, be converted into the style of, Be it enacted 


by the king's most excellent majesty, by and with the consént of 


the general assembly. 


NUMBER V. 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to Mr. Secretury — 


Coventry. 


I have spoken with several of the council, ‘and find 
some of them much dissatisfied at the alterations | in 1 the J laws 
and manner of passing them, particularly at the latter part ‘of 
the clause in the militia bill: ‘* but that in all things he may, 


roy 
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** upon all occasions or emergencies, act as captain-general apppy. 


« and governor in ¢hief, according to and in pursuance of all 
“* the powers and authorities given unto him by his majesty’s 
*“commission; any thing in this case, or any other, to the 
“contrary in anywise notwithstanding ;” which they are 
jealous of, lest that thereby they shall make it legal to execute 
all instructions that either are or shall be sent to me, or any 
other succeeding governor; which scruple might easily be 
avoided, but that the great seal being affixed to the laws, I 
have no power to make alteration, which I might have done 
both to their satisfaction and the preservation of the king's 
rights, The act for the revenue, too, I fear will not without 
difficulty pass; but I shall endeavour all I can to bring them 
_ to pass, for which I have greater inducements than my being 
here, without any hopes from the present state of the trea- 
sury, which is exhausted and in debt for their new fortifica- 
tions. | 


NUMBER VI, 


Copy of a Letier to Mr. Secretary Coventry from the Earl of 
Carlisle. 


= 


St. Jago, 11th September, 1678. 
Sir, 

_ The assembly met on the 2d instant, and, I find, are so 
dissatisfied with the alteration of the government, that I ques- 
tion whether they will pass any of theselaws: they have objec- 
tions against several of them; as the act for the revenue that 
is perpetual, and may be diverted; they are nettled at the ex- 
pression in the preamble, that the revenue was raised by the 
governor and council; and though they cannot deny it to be 
truth, yet they say that council was elected by the people, 
and, though continued under the name of a council, yet was 

in effect an assembly of representatives of the people. 
I have given into their hands a copy of that act and fourteen 
more, and gave them liberty to compare them with the ori- 


ginal, The act of militia and some others I keep by me, till 
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I see what they will do with those they have. All the acts 
are not yet transcribed; for but one man can write ata time, 
and they are bulky; but I have enough to keep them em- 
ployed. The speaker came to me on Saturday, to desire li- 
berty to adjourn for a few days, which I consented to, and 
they adjourned till Thursday morning. Lieut. Col. Beeston 
is speaker, who I recommended to them upon Sir H. Mor- 
gan’s assurances that he would behave himself well. He hath 
the general repute of an honest and discreet gentleman, 
though he signed the order about the privateer, at which so 
much offence was taken; but Iam satisfied he was no further 
faulty, than in complying with the directions of the assem- 
bly: and I the rather proposed him (whom they had a mind 
to choose) to gain the point quietly of recommending, which 
my Lord Vaughan, I am told, neglected to do. 

The assembly appointed a committee to compare these 
laws with their former: it is said they differ in many things, 
especially from those laws last sent from Lord Vaughan, 
which are most usefully framed for their present benefit. 

Popular discourses here as well as in England ; and I] find 
a few men’s notions have taken such place with the leading 
men of the assembly, that they rather set themselves to frame 
arguments against the present constitution, than to accommo- 
date things under it. I cannot yet tell you what course I 
shall take'to remove this difficulty; but I will. do the best I 
can. I find one of the council more faulty in this than any 
man in the island, but am unwilling to name him till I have 
tried the utmost to reclaim him. 

Whilst we are here busy about small matters, I doubt — 
your hands are full of greater, and may therefore forget us. 
We hear the French and Dutch are agreed. 


I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant. 
CARLISLE. 
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Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to the Committee, 
24th October, 1678. 


My Lords, 

Ihave met with the difficulties here I foresaw, but 
could neither avoid nor prevent, in England, The general 
assembly meeting on the 2d of September last, I reeommend- 
ed and sent to them the several bills I brought over under the 


great seal of England, for their consent to be enacted; but. 


being much dissatisfied at the new frame of government, and 
their losing their deliberative part of power in altering and 
amending laws, they would not pass any one of them, but 
threw them all out; but prepared an address, with a bill of 
impost upon wines and other strong liquors for one year, 
without giving me notice thereof, in-such terms and form as 
was not fit for me to pass it: but afterwards changing the 
style of enacting, as directed in my instructions, with some 
other amendments to this bill, the public necessities of the 
island, having contracted many debts from new fortifications 
and salaries already due, requiring it, 1 gave the royal assent; 
and then, on the 12th this instant October, I dissolved them. 
.My earnest suit to all your lordships is, that you'll please to 
have me in your thoughts, and the present state of this co- 
lony under your lordships’ consideration, for some expedient 
which may be elucidatory to the power given me by my 


commission and instructions, which may quiet the minds of 


persons generally dissatisfied in this island, which is most 
certainly under the greatest hopes of improvement of all the 
islands in the West Indies, and therefore most fit for to be 
encouraged, with the king’s countenance and support, with 
good and acceptable laws. 

What bills I shall send to Mr. Secretary Coventry, I pray 
may be dispatched speedily when brought before your lord- 
ships and received ; an order to be passed through all offices 
without delay, being in part of what isso very much wanting 
towards the support of the good government of this islanc. 
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NUMBER VIII. 


Copy of a Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to the Committee. 
My Lords, fr 


A fortnight ago I gave you an account upon wiht terms 
T had parted with the assembly. I have since thoroughly 
considered of what might in this place most conduce to his 
majesty’s service, and could not think of any better expedient 
than to send the bearer, Mr. Atkinson, to wait upon your 
lordships. He was Secretary to Sir Thomas Lynch and my 
Lord Vaughan, and has been enough acquainted with all m 
proceedings since my arrival, so as perfectly able to satisfy 
your lordships in any thing you may desire to know concerning 
the place, and to lay before you all the several interests of 
his majesty relating: to it. 

My lords, I find that the present form appointed for the 
making and passing of laws, considering the distance of the 
place, is very impracticable, besides very distasteful to the 
sense of the people here, as you may observe’ by the assem- 
bly’s address to me; and if your lordships will please to 
move his majesty to send me a general instruction to call 
another assembly, and to re-enact and make what laws are fit 
for this place, I could then order the matter to conclude ef- 
fectually to his majesty’s service. I have, by Mr. Atkinson, 
sent you the drafts of such bills as are the most fundamental, 
and chiefly concern his majesty’s interest ; and } do assure 
you, that I will not in any material point vary from them. 
He will, when your lordships order him to attend you, lay 
them all before you, and, I believe, give your lordships such 
thorough satisfaction, that you will rest assured that what I 
desire is for his majesty’s service, and that I shall be enough 
enabled by it to settle every thing upon so good a foundation, 
that neither his majesty nor your lordships will ever repent 


' of having made any deference to my opinion ; in it, my lords, 


much success depends upon the dispatch, and of the circum- 
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stances Mr. Atkinson will give you an account. His business appyn- 


is wholly to attend your lordships, and, I believe, he will 


always be in the way. He has prayed me to intercede with 
your lordships, to excuse what errors he may commit, as 
having been a West Indian for these eight years past, and do 
on his behalf beg that favour of your lordships; but hope 
that he will prove so discreet, as to give your lordships no 
manner of offence, I thought it the readiest and best way 
to have'all things rightly understood, and do hope that issue 
will be produced from it. ; 
I am, your Lordships’ most 
humble, and obedient servant, 

CARLISLE, 

St: Jago de la Vega, Nov. 15, 1678. 


NUMBER IX. 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to Mr. Secretary 
Coventry, 


On the 2d of f September last the general assembly met ; 
but under so much dissatisfaction from the new frame of go- 
vernment, and their losing their deliberative part of power, 
in framing, altering, and amending laws, that they spent near 
a fortnight very uneasily about some of the laws, and would 
have begun with the bill of revenue to have thrown that out 
first, asa mark of their disallowing the new method of govern- 
ment, being so highly incensed that they were near questioning 
the king’s power and authority to do it: insomuch, that I, 
taking the maintenance thereof to be in my charge, and finding 
some of the council equally disgusted at the change of govern- 
ment, and foreseeing that it was like to encourage discontent 
in the assembly, to.take them off, and leave the assembly upon 
their s humour by themselves, I thought it absolutely 
necessary to put this question to each of the ‘counsellors, in 


these words: ‘‘ Do you submit and consent to this present. 


“* form of government which his majesty hath been pleased to 
‘order for this island of Jamaica?” To which the chief 
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CHAP, justice, Col. Long, refused to answer, with two more, Col. 


XIV. 


PR, Rrns/ 


Charles Whitfield and Col, Thomas Freeman. The chief- 
justice, being a man of very great influence upon the assem- 
bly, I presently suspended, and gave the other two (less dan- 
gerous) till morning to consider on it: and then the chief-. 
justice sent to me his submission under his hand, and Col. 
Freeman submitted; but Col. Charles Whitfield, otherwise a 
very good man, went away into the country. 

The assembly received and examined all the laws I brought 
over, and drew up their reasons against passing them ; of each 
many were very frivolous, and the best was, because they were 
not compared with and amended by the last laws of my Lord 
Vaughan’s, now with you, and received some two days before 
my coming away, the fleet then staying in the Downs, and my 
departure much pressed upon the expectation of war. These 
reasons against the revenue bill I answered individually; but 
m0 means or endeavours either I myself, the council, or both 
could use, would prevail with them to pass any one of them; 
and I look upon this to be their chief reason, that by not pass- 
ing them they might the better shew their dislike of that new 
way of government; though they urge this for their enjoying 
a power of altering and amending laws, the necessity of chang- 
ing them as often as occasions do require, and the distance 
from this place is so great, that before the king’s approbation’ 
can be obtained to a law, and returned hither, it may be fit for 
the public good either to lay that law aside, or much to 
change and alter it; and, indeed, in this part of the objection 
I think they are in the right, for that they will want tempo- 
rary laws till the colony be better grown: and, upon thorough 
consideration of the whole matter in this part, I am of opi 
nion it is very advisable and requisite that there should be 
leave and power from the king to make laws (not relating to 
his majesty’s power or prerogative) to endure for some term 
till his royal approbation may be had therein; and of this I 
do earnestly entreat your care, 

Having used all methods possible with the several members 
apart, and jointly with the body of the assembly, for the passing 
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the laws, I was, after many conferences and debates, and se- APPEN. 


veral adjournments, frustrated, and they threw them all out. 
Afterwards, in a full body, by the speaker they gave me the 
inclosed address, and presented to mea bill for the public im- 
post, prepared, without giving me notice thereof, in such 
terms and forms as was not fit for me to pass it in; but at 
last in some part consented to such amendments as I and the 
council thought fit, changing the style of enacting as di- 
rected in my instructions, but restraining it to one year, from 
a fear that if they should have made it perpetual, they should 
be assembled no more, but be governed by governor and 
eouncil, as they were in Col. D'Oyley’s time, when they en- 
acted laws, not only for the revenue but other occasions, by 
governor and council, and some part of Sir Charles Lyttle- 
ton’s time, it appears by our council-book upon the place; 
and Sir Thomas Modyford had an instruction to continue this 
revenue by order of governor and council, the assembly in 
his life-time passing it perpetual; and in Sir Thomas Lynch’s 
time the assembly made it perpetual, but, for want of the 
king’s consent, they both are fallen; but now, the assembly 
say, they are of a better understanding than to give the reins 
out of their own hands. 

To this bill, the island's affairs being under great pres- 
sures from public debts contracted for the new fortifications 
and salaries already due, I gave the royal assent; and then, 
being the 12th instant, I dissolved them. 

Which having done, and not being satisfied with the be- 
haviour of the assembly in their proceedings in relation to 
the government I stood charged with, most of them being 
in military trusts, I put this question to each of them: ‘Do 
** you submit to this form of government which his majesty 
‘* hath been pleased to order for this island of Jamaica?” to 
which several of them neither gave me a dutiful nor cheerfai 
answer; some did, and at this some are much dissatisfied. 
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) NUMBER X.. 


May it please your Excellency, 

We, the members chosen by his majesty’s writ to be theg ge- 
neral assembly for this his island of Jamaica, do, witha great 
deal of thankfulness, acknowledge the princely care which his 
majesty hath been ever pleased to have of this his colony, and 
of which your excellency hath likewise given to us very late 
and fresh assurances: and, in obedience to his majesty’s com- 
mands, we have perused the several bills which your excelleney 
sent us; and, having duly examined the matters contained in _ 
them, we could not give our consent to any of them, there 
being divers fundamental errors, which we particularly ob- 
served, and did cause them to be entered into our journal ; and | 
from the consideration of them we cannot but reflect, and do 
humbly beg your excellency to represent unto his most sacred 
majesty, the great inconveniencies which are like to redound 
unto this his island by this method and manner of passing of © 
laws, which is absolutely impracticable, and will not only tend 
to the great discouragement of the present planters, but like- 
wise put a very fatal stop to any further prosecution of the 
improvement of this place, there being nothing that invites 
people more to settle and remove their family and stocks into 
this remote part of the world, than the assurance they have 
always had of being governed in such manner as that none 
of their rights should be lost, so long as they were within the | 
dominions of the kingdom of England: nor can we believe 
that his majesty would have made this alteration, had he been. 
truly informed of his own interests, and of that which is pro- 
per and natural for the constitution of this island. 

My lord, you that are now our governor, ¢ and here upon 
the place, cannot but distinguish both, and plainly see that 
which, at great distance, is impossible to be known, being al- 
ways distinguished with the false colours of interest and de- 
sign. It is to you, therefore, we address ourselves ; and do 
humbly beg you to assure his majesty, which we do from the 
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bottom of our hearts unifeignedly declare, that we are his true, APPEN- 
faithful, and loyal subjects. In the next place, sir, wehum- Di 
bly beg you to lay before his majesty the trve condition of Pow 
this island, and the several circumstances wherein it stands: 
the situation and natural advantages of the place will very 
_ probably, by God’s. blessing, ina very short time, make it 
very considerable, It were pity, therefore, that any stop in 
fia infancy should be put to it, which may hinder its future 
_ growth, and disappoint those hopes which his majesty hath 
‘ ever, had, and which will no doubt of it come to pass,.that, 
if this island be encouraged by good government and whole- 
4 some laws, it, will effectually serve very many interests, both 
of his majesty’s crown and the nation’s trade. 
Sir, the present form of.the government, as it is now ap- 
pointed, has these plain and manifest inconvenienties in it. 
Ist. That the distance of this place renders it impossible 
to be put in practice, and does not in any manner fall under 
the same consideration as Ireland does, from which we con- 
clude the example is taken. 
2d. The nature of all colonies is changeable, and ‘conse- 
quently the laws must be adapted to the interest of the place, 
and must alter with it. 
3d, It is no small satisfaction that the people, by their 
representatives, have a deliberative power in the making of 
laws ; the negative and barely resolving power being not ac- 
cording to the rights of Englishmen, and practised no where 
but in those commonwealths where aristocracy prevails. 
4th. This manner of form of the government brings all 
thing's absolute, and puts it into the power of a governor to 
do what he pleases, which is not his majesty’s interest, and 
may be a temptation for even good men to commit great 
partialities and errors. 
5th. The method which has been always used, both in this 
island and all other colonies, in the making of laws, was a 
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pleasure determined the laws, so that his majesty had thereby _ 
a double negative. | 


Thus, sir, we have truly laid before your excellency our 
real sense; and do hope that your excellency, /being tho- 
roughly satisfied of the mischiefs which will certainly arise to 
this place from the reasons we have given, will in that man- 
ner represent our condition to his majesty, that he may be 
thereby induced to give an instruction to your excellency, to 
pass such laws as are municipal and fit for us, and in the 
same manner which has ever been practised in this island 
and other his majesty’s colonies; we having no other claim 
in it than to express our duty to the king, and our unfeigned 
service and gratitude to your excellency, for mediating that 
which is so much for his majesty’s and the island’s interest. 

And we do here likewise present unto your excellency a 
bill for the raising a public impost unto his majesty, his heirs 
and successors, for the support of this his government; and 
do hereby beg your excellency to accept of it as a real de- 
monstration of our loyalty to our prince and service to your 
exceliency, with assurance that we shall, upon all occasions, 
be ready to express such further testimonies of the same as 
may be suitable to our duty and allegianee. . 


NUMBER XI. 
Ai the Court at Whitehall, 4th of April, 1679. 


Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


Whereas the Right Honourable the Lords of the Commit- 
tee for Trade and Plantations did this day make Report 
unto his Majesty in Council, 


That having, in pursuance of his majesty’s order, con- 
sidered the present state and constitution of Jamaica, and the 
government thereof, as it is settled by his majesty’s command, ~ 
their lordships see no reasons why any alterations should be 
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made in the method of making laws according to the usage APPEN- 
of Ireland, for which their lordships are preparing reasonsto DIX. 
evince the necessity and legality of the same. And that ee 
whereas a ship is now lying in the Downs, bound for that 

island, their lordships advise that the Right Honourable Mr. 
Secretary Coventry do, by this conveyance, inform the Earl 

of Carlisle of his majesty’s pleasure herein, with directions 

that all things be disposed to this end; and that in the mean 

time, the present laws enacted by Lord Vaughan be con- 

tinued by proclamation, or otherwise, until his majesty’s 
pleasure be further known; as also that his lordship do, by 

the first conveyance, send over an authentic copy of the act 

for a public impost, lately enacted there, according to his é 

- lordship’s instructions for matters of that nature, 


His majesty, having thought fit to approve thereof, was 
pleased to order, as it is hereby ordered, that the Right 
Honourable Mr. Secretary Coventry do signify his 


majesty’s pleasure unto the Earl of Carlisle, according 
to the said report. 


NUMBER XII. 
Ai the Court at Whitehall, the 28th of May, 1679. 
Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


Whereas there was this day read at the Board a Report 
from the Right Honourable the Lords of the Com- 
mittee for Trade and Plantations, in the words fol- 


lowing; viz. 


May it please your Majesty, 


We have, in obedience to your majesty’s commands, en- 
tered into the present stateof your majesty’s island of Jamaica, 
in order to propose such means as may put an end to the great 
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discouragement your majesty’s good‘subjects there lie under 
by the unsettled condition thereof, occasioned by the refasal 
of the laws lately offered by the Earl of Carlisle tothe assem- : 
bly for their consent; at which proceedings: dissatisfaction — 
appears to have risen in the manner following: 

By the commission granted by your majesty unto, the Lord 
Vaughan and several] preceding governors, it was your royal 
pleasure to entrust the assembly of Jamaica with a power to 
frame and enact laws, by the advice and consent of the go- 
vernor and council; which laws were to continue in force for 
the space of two years, and no longer: but so it hath hap- 
pened, that your majesty, finding the inconyeniencies which 
did attend that power and manner of making laws,by the ir- 
regular, violent, and unwarrantable proceedings of the assem- 
bly, was pleased, with the advice of your privy council, to 
provide, by the Earl of Carlisle’s commission, that no laws 
should be enacted in Jamaica, but such as, being framed by 


the governor and council, and transmitted unto your majesty 


for your royal approbation, were afterwards remitted to Ja- 
maica, and consented unto by the assembly there; and, in 
pursuance thereof, the Earl of Carlisle carried over a body of 
laws under the great seal of England; which laws upon his 
lordship’s arrival there, have been rejected by the general as- 
sembly, upon grounds and reasons contained in an address to 
your majesty’s governor, and in divers letters received from 
his lordship in that behalf, 

Ist. In the first place, we find they are unsatisfied sith 
the clause in the militia bill, whereby it is provided, that the 
governor may, upon all occasions or emergencies, act as go- 
vernor in chief, according to and in pursuance of all the 
powers and authorities given unto him by your majesty’s 
commission; fearing that thereby they shall make it legal to 
execute all instructions that either are or shall be sent your 
majesty’s governor. 

2dly. They have likewise rejected the bill for raising a — 


public revenue, as being perpetual, and liable (as they say) 


to be diverted. 
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Sdly. It is objected, that the said laws contain divers fun- AppEN. 


damental errors. 

4thly. That they were not compared with, and amended 
by the last laws sent over by Lord Vaughan. 

5thly. That the distance of the place renders the present 
method of passing laws wholly impracticable. 

6thly. That the nature of all colonies is changeable, and 
consequently the laws must be adapted to the interest of the 


_ place, and alter with it. 


/ 


_ Zthiy. That thereby they lose the satisfaction of a delibe- 
rative power in making laws. | 
Sthly. That this form of government renders your go- 
vernor absolute. 
9thly. ‘That by the former method of enacting laws your 
majesty’s prerogative was better secured. 


These being the objections and pretences upon which the 
‘assembly has, with so much animosity, proceeded to reject 
those bills transmitted by your majesty, we cannot but offer, 
for your majesty’s information and satisfaction, such a short 
answer thereunto as may not only give a testimony of the 


unreasonableness of their proceedings, but also furnish your 


governor, when occasion shall serve, with such arguments 
as may be fit to be used in justification of your majesty’s com- 
mission and powers granted unto him. 

ist. It is not without the greatest presumption that they 
go about to question your majesty’s power over the militia in 
that island, since it has been allowed and declared, even by 
the laws of this your kingdom, that the sole supreme govern- 
ment, command, and disposition of the militia, and of all 
forces by sea and land, and of all forts and places of strength, 
is residing in your majesty, within all your majesty’s realms 
and dominions. 4 

2d, The objection made against the bill for the public re- 
venue hath as little ground, since its being perpetual is no 
more than what was formerly offered by them unto your 
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majesty, during the government of Sir Thomas Lynch, in 
the same measure and proportion as is now proposed; nor 
can it be diverted, since provision is thereby expressly made, 
that the same shall be for the better support of that govern- 


ment 5 besides, that it is not suitable to the duty and mo~ 


desty of subjects, to suspect your majesty’sjustice or care for 
the government of that colony, whose settlement and preser- 
vation have been most particularly carried on by your ma- 
jesty’s tender regard, and by the great expense of your own. 
treasure. o* 

3d. It cannot with any truth be said, that sae laws con- 
tain many and great errors, nothing having been done there- 
in but in pursuance of former laws, at divers times enacted 
by the assembly, and with the advice of your majesty’s privy 
council, as well as the opinion and appobation of your attor-— 
ney-general, upon perusal of the same. 

4th. To the fourth objection it may be answered, that, if 
any thing had been found of moment or importance in the 
last parcel of laws transmitted by the Lord Vaughan, your | 

majesty’s tender care of your subjects’ welfare would have 

been such as not to have sent those bills imperfect, or de- 
fective in any necessary matter, 

5th. As to the distance of the place, which renders . as 
they say) the present method of making laws altogether im-_ 
practicable, your majesty having been pleased to regulate 
the same, by the advice of your privy council, according to 
the usage of Ireland, such care was taken as that no law 

might be wanting which might conduce to the well-being 

of the plantation, and that nothing might be omitted which . 
in all former governments had been thought necessary,; nor. 
is it likely that this colony is subject to. greater accidents . 
than your kingdom of Ireland, so as to require a more fre- 
quent and sudden change of laws in other cases than such as _ 
are already provided for upon emergencies, or in other | 


manner than is directed by your, majesty’s commission; — . 


Ww hereby the ink abitants have free access to make complaints. 
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or to give reasons for any new one, which, being modelled 
by the governor and council into form of law, and transmit- 
ted unto your majesty, if by your majesty and council found 
reasonable, may be transmitted back thither to be enacted 
accordingly. . 

6th. It was sufficiently apparent unto your majesty, that 
Jaws must alter with the interest of the place, when you 
were graciously pleased to lodge such a power in that govern- 
ment, as might not only, from time to time, with your ma- 
jesty’s approbation, and by the advice both of your privy- 
council here, and of the governor and council there, enable 
the assembly to enact new laws answerable to their growing 
necessities, but even, upon urgent occasions, to provide, by 
raising money, for the security of the island, without attend- 
ing your majesty’s orders or consent. 

7th. It is not to be doubted but the assembly have 
endeavoured to grasp all power, as well as that of a delibe- 
rative voice, in making laws: but how far they have thereby 
intrenched upon your majesty’s prerogative, and exceeded the 
_ bounds of their duty and loyalty, upon this pretence, may 
appear by their late exorbitant and unwarrantable proceed- 
ings during the government of the Lord Vaughan, in order- 
ing and signing a warrant under the marshal of the island, 
your majesty’s officer of justice, for the stopping and _pre- 
venting the execution of a sentence passed, according to the 
ordinary forms of law, upon a notorious pirate, and disturber 
of your majesty’s peace: and they have further taken upon 
them, by virtue of this deliberative power, to make laws 
contrary to those of England, and to im prison your majesty’s 
subjects; nor have they forborne to raise money by public 
acts, and to dispose of the same according to their will and 
pleasure, without any mention made of your majesty, which 
has never in like case been practised in any of your majesty’s 
kingdoms. How far, therefore, it is fit to intrust them with 
a power which they have thus abused, and to which they. 
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have no ‘pretension of right, was the subject of your majesty’ 8 
royal commission, when you were pleased to put a restraint — 
upon those enormities, and to take the reins of government 
into your own hands, which they, in express words, against 
their duty and allegiance, have challenged and refused to 
part with. | 

Sth. It cannot with any truth be supposed, that, by the 
present form of government, the governor is rendered abso- 
lute, since he is now, more than ever, become accountable 
unto your majesty of all his most important deliberations 


‘and actions, and is not warranted to do any thing but accord- — 


ing to law and your majesty’s commission and instructions, 
given by advice of your privy council. 

9th. And whether your majesty’s prerogative is prejudiced 
by the present constructions, is more the concernment of 


your majesty, and subject of your own care, than of their 


considerations. 

Lastly, and in general: We humbly conceive, that it would 
be a great satisfaction to your subjects there inhabiting, and 
an invitation to strangers, when they shall know what laws 
they are to be governed by, and a great ease to the planters, 
not to be continually obliged to attend the assemblies to re- 
enact old laws, which your majesty has now thought fit, in 
a proper form, to ascertain and establish ; whereas the late 
power of making temporary laws could be understood to be 
of no longer continuance than until such wholesome laws, 
founded upon so many years experience, should be agreed 
on by the people, and finally enacted by your majesty, in 
such manner as hath been practised in either of your majesty’s 
dominions to which your English subjects have transplanted 


themselves. For as they cannot pretend to further privi- 


leges than have been granted to them, either by charter or 
some solemn act under your great seal, so, having from the. 
first beginning of that plantation been governed by such 
instructions as were given by your majesty unto your gover- 
nors, according to the power your majesty had originally 
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yet parted with, and having never had any other right to 
assemblies than from the permission of the governors, and 
that only temporary and for probation, it is to be wondered 
how they should presume to provoke your majesty, by pre- 
tending a right to that which hath been allowed them merely 
out of favour, and discourage your majesty from future 
favours of that kind, when what your majesty ordered for a 


temporary experiment, to see what form would best suit the’ 


safety and interest of the island, shall be construed to be a 
total resignation of the power inherent in your majesty, and 
a devolution of it to themselves and their wills, without 
which neither law nor government, the essential ingredients 
of their aupaistence and well-being, may take place among 
them. 


Since, therefore, it is evident, that the assembly of Jamaica 
have, without any just grounds, and with so much animosity 
and undutifulness, proceeded to reject the marks of your 
majesty’s favour towards them, and that your majesty’s 
resolutions in this case are like to be the measure of respect 
and obedience to your royal commands in other colonies; 
we can only offer, as a cure for irregularities past and a 
_ remedy against all further inconveniencies, that your majesty 
would please to authorize and empower your governor to 
_ call another assembly, and to represent unto them the great 
convenience and expediency of accepting and consenting 
unto such laws as your majesty has under your great seal 
transmitted unto them; and that, in case of refusal, his lord- 
ship be furnished en such powers as were formerly given 
unto Colonel D'’Oyley, your first governor of Jamaica, and 
since unto other governors, whereby his lordship may be 
. enabled to govern according to the laws of England, where 
the different nature and constitution of that colony may con- 
Vveniently permit the same; and, in other cases to act, with 
the advice of the council, in such manner as shall be 
held necessary and proper for the good government of that 
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all opportunities of conveyance, the governor do give your 
majesty a constant and particular account of all his proceed- 
ings, in pursuance of your instructions herein. D 


All which is most humbly submitted, &c. 


Upon reading of which report, and full debate thereupon, 
his majesty was pleased to approve the same; and the. 
Right Honourable Mr. Secretary Coventry is hereby 
directed to prepare such suitable orders and instruc- 
tions as may answer the several parts and advices 
contained in the said report, 


Robert Southwell. 


NUMBER XIII. 088) 
Extract of a Letter from the Committee to the Earl of Carlisle. 


Arrer our very hearty commendation unto your lord- 
ship, we have received two letters from you, the one of the 
24th of October, the other of the 15th of November, 1678 ; 
both of which gave us an account of the distaste the assembly 
had expressed at the new frame of government, and of their 
throwing out all the bills transmitted under the great seal ; 
and your lordship having therein recommended unto us the 
speedy dispatch of the bills sent to Mr. Secretary Coventry, 
for passing them through the offices here, we did thereupon 
take the same into our consideration; but finding that they 
contained such clauses as we had formerly (your lordship | 
being present) disallowed in the laws enacted by the Lord | 
Vaughan, as most prejudicial to his majesty’s rights and pre- | 
rogative, one of them appropriating and disposing of the quit- 
rents in the same terms as was formerly done, so much to 
his majesty’s dissatisfaction: another declaring the laws of 
England to be in force, which clause (your lordship cannot 
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but remember) was postponed here, upon very.serious deli- APPEN- 


beration; besides divers other particulars, altogether unfit to 
be passed, by his majesty : we have, withal, perused the several 
letters which your lordship had written to Mr. Secretary 
Coventry, in relation to your government: and as for the 
laws, we could not advise his majesty to proceed in any 
other manner, than by giving power to call another assembly, 
and to offer unto them the same laws your lordship carried 
ever, as being the most usefully framed and settled for the 
‘good of the island and his majesty’s service: and that, in 
case of refusal, you might be enabled to govern according to 
-commissions and instructions given unto former governots, 
as your lordship, will more fully understand by our report 
unto his majesty, and the order of council thereupon, to 


which we refer your lordship, as setting forth at large the 


grounds aad reasons inducing the resolutions his majesty has 
now taken. 


NUMBER XIV. 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to Mr. Secretary 
Coventry. | 


St. Jago de la Vega, 30th Aug. 1679. | 


Your packet by Captain Buckingham, having inclosed 
his majesty’s letter of the 31st of May last, and an order in 
council of the 28th of May, 1679, together with the animad- 
versions of the council upon several points of the 22d of 
May last, and two letters from yourself, I received the 
26th inst. at night. The next morning I read them in 
council. The assembly then having sat some seven days, to 
renew the bill for a revenue, the last being just expiring, I 
sent for the general assembly, and read the order of council 
and the king’s letter thereupon to them, which I hope will 
have some good effect;.but they came in as good time so 
much contrary to their expectation. I herewith send you a 
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copy of their address thereupon, which they presented to me 
the 28th; and finding them nettled and warm, I thought it 
discretion to let them take time to digest their thoughts ; 
and, having continued the revenue bill for six months longer | 
from the Ist of September next, I passed it, and-then pro- 
rogued them till the 28th of October following. 


NUMBER XV. 
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Copy of a vote of the Assembly, Aug. 22, 1679. dediieal | 
DIE VENERIS. 


The committee appvinted to examine Mr. Martyn’s ac- 
counts reported, that Mr. Martin, appearing before them, 
said, that my lord had ordered him to come and tell them, 
that, both from the king and from my lord, he was not 
obliged to shew his accounts to the assembly; but that he 
had given them unto my lord, and his excellency had told 
him, that, if any of the assembly had a mind to see them, 
they might see them there. 

The house, considering the return of, the committee 
ordered to inspect Mr. Martyn’s accounts, re-assumed that 
debate, and thereupon did vote, that notwithstanding my 
lord’s answer by Mr. Martyn to that committee, it was and 
is their undoubted and inherent right, that. as all bills for 
money ought and do arise in their house, so they ought to 
appoint the disposal of it, and to receive and examine all the 
accounts concerning the same. 
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_ Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to the Committee. 


St. Jago de la Vega, Sept. 15, 1679. 


» My Lords, 

Your lordships’ letters of the 25th of March, 4th of April, 
and 31st of May last, I received on the 26th of August, as 
also your lordships’ orders and reports to his majesty, touch- 
ing the laws and government of Jamaica : which I commu- 
nicated to the council (the assembly then sitting to continue 
the revenue bill, expiring the 2d of September) on the 27th 


of August; and afterwards, the same day, I communicated, 


the council being present, his majesty’s letter of the 3lst of 
May last, and your lordships’ order and report of the same 
date, to the assembly ; which came to me as seasonably as 
they received them surprisedly, making me the next morning 
the inclosed address ; upon which, having passed a bill of 
impost for six months, I prorogued them, by advice of the 
council, till the 28th of October next, hoping in that time 
they would: fall of their heat, and, upon recollection, better 
 bethink themselves of their duties and allegiance, and upon 
my offering them again the laws, which I propose to do upon 
their first meeting, better demonstrate their obedience. by 
readily giving their consent that they might be enacted. 

But from what J can learn from the chief leaders among 
them, I find the same averseness as formerly, averring that 
they will submit to wear, but never consent to make, chains, 
as they term this frame of government, for their posterities ; 
so that I scarce expect better success; of which I have writ 
at large to Mr. Secretary Coventry. 
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Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Carlisle to Mr. Secretary 
Coventry. | | 


St. Jago de la Vega, 23d November, 1679. 
Sit) ; i 

THE assembly meeting on the 28th of October, I, with 
the council, went to them; commanded the council’s report 
of the 28th of May, and his majesty’s letter of the 31st of 
May last, to be read again to them; pressed them very much 
to consider how much it imported at this juneture for the 
interest of the island, that they should pass these laws I 
brought to them under the great seal of England, or at least 
part of them; desiring that any one or more of the assem- 
bly would there and then argue the reasonableness of their 


objection, which none of them would undertake; and so I 


left the body of laws with them. They having the last 
session passed a vote, that the raising money and disposing of 
it, was the inherent right of the assembly (of which I had no 
account either from the members or their speaker, in four- 
teen days afterwards, they presuming it to be their privilege 
that their proceedings should be kept secret from me) I then 
appointed and swore them aclerk, which before used to be of 
their own choice; and this they are very uneasy under. _ 

They proceeded to read over the body of laws: notwith- 
standing the great care, pains, and trouble I had taken with 
them, both apart individually as well as assembled together, 
they threw out and rejected all the laws, again adhering to 
their former reasons, rather than admitting or honouring 
those from their lordships for rules of obedience. : 

I thereupon presently, with the council, framed a bill of 
revenue indefinite, and sent that to them: but that had no 
better success; and they then attended me with the address, 
to be presented to his majesty, which I herewith send you; 
as also the humble desire of justification of his majesty’s 
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council thereupon, which i and they earnestly desire your 
favour in humbly presenting to his majesty, being unani- 
mously agreed to by all the council: but Col. Samuel Long 
(chief-justice of the island, whom I have found all along’ since 
my arrival here to be a most pertinacious abettor and che- 
risher of the assembly’s stubbornness in opposing this new 
frame of government, having had a hand, being their speaker, 
in the leaving the king’s name out of the revenue bill) re- 
fuses to join with the council in this their genuine act, and has 
sufficiently possessed himself of the opinion of the assembly, 
by advising and assisting them in the framing of their address: 
thinking their resolutions to be unalterable as his own, he is 
‘withdrawn to his plantation, some thirty miles off from this 
town, where at this juncture we have most need of council. 
~. Upon serious and deliberate consideration of all which, I 
have sent him his quietus; and appointed Col. Robert Bynd- 
loss chief-justice in his place, of whose fidelity to the king’s 
interest I have many proofs, having formerly executed the 
place, and was now one of the judges of the supreme court. 
I have also suspended Col. Long from being one of the 
council, purposing, by the advice of the council, to bring or 
send him, with six more of the assembly, to attend the king 
and council in England to support their own opinions, reasons, 
and address, wherein they are not ordinarily positive; and 
this I do from the council here unanimously agreeing, that 
there is no other nor better expedient for the settlement of 
this government to a general consent. 


NUMBER XVIII. 


Extract of a letter from the Earl of Carlisle to the Committee. 


St, Jago de la Vega, 23d Nov. 1679. 
My Lords, 
Miner of the tenth of September last to your lordships I 
hope you have received; and what I therein sent your lord- 
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ships, as my Conjectures in prospect, since the general, as- 
sembly’s meeting, on the 28th of October last, have found to 
be no vain prophecy. 

Upon .the assembly's kanlielak on that day, I, with the 
council, went to the place where they were met, and again, 
in the presence of the council and the assembly, commanded 
to be read your lordships’ report of the 28th of May last past 
made to his majesty, as also his majesty’s commands to my- 
self of the 31st of the same; and thereupon offered to the 
assembly the body of laws brought over under the great seal 
of England for their consent; at the same time declaring to 
them the great expediency it would be to all the officers of the 
island, and reason to persuade his majesty they were another 
people than represented at home: that it would induce the 
king to gratify them in what was necessary ; and that, other- 
wise, they could not appear but in great contempt, to the 
lessening of the island’s interest in his royal favour: and what 
I urged in general to them at their meeting, I had not been 
wanting to press to them apart individually before it: then 
swore them a clerk of my appointing, which they took not 
well, alleging it was their right to choose their own clerk. 
I told them no: for that the king did grant by patent the 
clerk of the parliament, so that they were uneasily over- 
ruled. ’The reason of my doing this was from their having an 
opinion that the votes of the’ house should be kept a secret 
from me, and their passing a vote the former sessions, that 
to raise money, and dispose of the same, was a right inherent 
in the assembly, of which I had no notice, in some fourteen 
days after, from any of them or their speaker. 

I much urged the whole assembly freely to argue, in the 
presence of the council and their own members, for the rea- 
sonableness of the matter commanded by the king, that, upon 
their discoursing it openly and freely, they might be the better 
convinced of the necessity of their being dutiful therein: but 
none of them in my presence and the council's, would under- 
take it; so we left them, and the body of laws with them. 
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under the great seal left with them; but rejected the many 
arguments I had laboured them with, and threw all the laws 
out again : whereupon they appointed a committee to draw up 
an address, to be presented by me to his majesty on their be- 
halfs: and in that time,’with the council, I drew a bill of re- 
venue indefinitely, and gave it myself to their speaker; but 
that bill had no better success, but was rejected also. 

' Upon this, on the 14th instant, the speaker and assembly 
being sent for to attend me in council, to shew cause why they 
did reject the bill of revenue so framed by us in pursuance of 
his majesty’s pleasure therein, they gave me no answer; but, 
_ by their speaker, desired to present to me their address, the 

speaker contending to give it its due accent by reading it 
himself; a copy whereof is here sent inclosed.: 

This address is founded greatly upon the advice of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Samuel Long, chief-justice of the island, and 
one of the king’s council, who principally contends for the 
old frame of government, of whom the assembly is highly 
opinionated, and esteem him the patron of their rights and 
privileges as Englishmen, who had a hand in leaving the 
king’s name out of the revenue bill, being then speaker, and 
denies not his having a hand in framing and advising some 
parts of the address, which in whole is not truth ; for, 

wey st. Whereas they allege, that the civil government com- 
menced in my Lord Windsor’s time; it is generally known 
and recorded in our council-book, fifteen months before, in 
Colonel D’Oyley’s time, and will be proved by Sir Thomas 
Lynch, who then himself had an occasion of a trial by jury, 
‘the foreman of which was Colonel Byndloss. 

Qdly. They allege the readiness of governors to use mar- 
‘tial law, particularly in Sir Thomas Lynch’s time ; which is 
“here contradicted, for there was only an order in council for 
‘the putting it in force upon condition of ‘any actual descent 

or invasion, and not otherwise; neither was it on foot really 
‘all this time here, as Tam credibly informed — good en- 


quiry. 
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Sdly. As for its being in force in my time, it was not from 
my affecting, but the council advising and their desiring it ; 
as also the putting off the Courts till February, in fayour ge- 
nerally of the planters. Then, for their alleging so much to 
be done during the martial law, wholly at the charge of the 
country ; that it is done is true, but the charge thereof they 
would clog the revenue bill with, amounting to twelve hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pounds, when, communibus annis, the 
bill of impost is but fifteen hundred pounds ; of which twelve 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds there is not yet made pay- 
ment of one farthing, nor any-prospect how it may, since the 
revenue is so much anticipated from the want of money in 
the treasury, occasioned by my Lord Vaughan’s letting fall 
the bill of revenue before his departure. 


NUMBER XIX. 


To his Excellency Charles Earl of Carlisle, captain-general, 
governor, and commander in chief of his majesty’s island wid 


Jamaica, &c. 


The humble address of the assembly of this his majesty’s 
island, in answer to the report of the right honourable 
the lords of the committee of trade and plantations, made 
to his majesty’s council; which we entreat his excellency 
may be humbly presented to his most sacred majesty and 
his council. 


_ We, his majesty’s most loyal and obedient subjects, the 
assembly of this his island of Jamaica, cannot without infinite 
grief of mind read the report made to his majesty by the 
right honourable the lords of the committee for trade and 
plantations; wherein, by the relations made by their lord- 
ships unto his majesty, they have represented us as a people 
full of animosity, unreasonable, irregular, violent, undutiful, 
and transgressing both the bounds of duty and loyalty; the bit- 
terness of which characters were we in the least part conscious 
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‘© we are vile; what shall we answer? we will lay our hands 
*< upon our mouths.” 

But, lest our silence should argue our guilt, we shall, in 
all humility, endeavour to make appear we have always de- 
meaned ourselves as becometh good and obedient subjects, 
and those who acknowledge and are truly sensible of the 
many favours received from his majesty; the truth of which 
resting only on matter of fact being related, and the false co- 
lours which hitherto have been thrown on us being washed 
off, we shall not doubt but his majesty will soon entertain a 
better opinion of his subjects of this island. | 

We must, therefore, humbly beg that his majesty will with 
patience be pleased to hear the account of our proceedings ; 
which truly to manifest we must be forced to look back so 
far as Sir Charles Lyttleton’s and Sir Thomas Modyford’s en- 
trance upon their government : 

At which time we humbly conceive, the island began really 
to take up the form of a civil government, and wholly to lay 
aside that of an army, which, until that time, was deemed 
the supreme authority; when after, upon their several ar- 
rivals, by order from his majesty, and according to the method 
of his majesty’s most ancient plantations, they called assem- 
blies, and settled the government of the island in such good 
form, that, until his excellency the Earl of Carlisle’s first ar- 
rival, his majesty thought not fit to alter it, though several go- 
vernors in that time were changed, which must necessarily 
infer the goodness and reason of it, as well as the satisfaction 
of the people (since, from that time, they betook themselves 
to settle plantations), especially the merchants, by which 
‘means the estates here are wonderfully iticreased, as is evident 
‘by the great number of ships loaden here by the industry of 
the planters; and the satisfaction they received by those 
wholesome laws then began, and until that time continued, 
the change of which laws we had no reason to expect, being 
done on such mature deliberation from hoie. 
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But to return to answer: the first thing their lordships are 
pleased to accuse us of is, presuming to question his majesty’s 
power over the militia; which, how much they are misin- 
formed in it, will hereunder appear: but we must first repeat 
the clause against which, we humbly conceive, we had just 
reasons to take exceptions, which clause is as followeth: 

<¢ Provided always, and it. is hereby further enacted and 
«« declared by the authority aforesaid, that nothing in this act 
<‘ contained be expounded, construed, or understood, to di- 
<¢ minish, alter, or abridge, the power of the governor or com- 
<¢ mander in chief for the time being; but that in all things he 
‘* may, upon all occasions or exigencies, act as captain-general 
“and governor in chief, according to and in pursuance of all 
‘the powers and authorities. given to him by his majesty’s 
‘«* commission ; any thing in this act or any other to the con- 
“ trary in anywise notwithstanding.” | 

In their lordships’ observations, in which sia take no 
notice that the power given by that clause extends as well to 
the governor as captain-general, nor of the words “ any 
<‘ thing in this act or any other to the contrary notwithstand- 
‘ing,’ which words, being plain, need no references to ex- 
pound them, being consented to, there is no occasion of mak- 
ing any other law, because that makes all the powers and au- 
thorities given by his majesty’s commission, and by that com- 
mission, the instructions which shall be after given to him, 
shall be law, though it be to the nulling of any beneficial law, 
made either here or in England, by which we are secured 
both in life and in estate; the like of which was never done 
in any of his majesty’s dominions whatsoever, and is in effect 
to enact will to be law, and will be construed (we fear) to 
bind us by the old rule of law, that every man may renounce 
his own right: and if their lordships had been pleased to 
have as well remembered the other clauses of the act of the 
militia, we cannot think they would have said we had ques- 
tioned his majesty’s power over it, for no act of England 
gives his majesty the like power over the militia as ours doth; 
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for, on any apprehension of danger, the general with his ,ppyn. 


council of officers have power to put the law martial on foot 
for what time they please, and. to command us in our own 
‘persons, our servants, negroes, horses, even all that we have, 
to his majesty’s service; which having been so often put in 
practice will need the less proof: but how readily and willing- 
ly we have obeyed, and in that faith is best justified by works, 
it will not be amiss to instance some times, and what hath 

been done in those times, by the charge and labour of his 
majesty’s subjects here, under the several governors; none 
of which have left unexperimented the strengthof his ma- 
jesty’s commission, and the virtue or force of that act, upon 
the least seeming occasion. 

In the government of Sir Thomas Modyford, in the years 
1665 and 1666, the whole island was put under law martial 
for many months together ; in which time, by the inhabitants 
and their blacks, Fort-Charles was made close, which to that 
time wanted a whole line, and also the breast-work at Port- 
Royal was built, with a very small charge to his majesty. 

In the time of Sir Thomas Lynch, in the year 1673, the 
law martial was again set on foot; Fort-James built by the 
contributions of the gentlemen of his majesty’s council and 
assembly, and several other of his majesty’s good subjects in 
this island, which amounted to a very considerable sum of 
money; a breast-work thrown up at Old-Harbour and seve- 
ral other places; and guns mounted on a platform placed at 
Port-Morant. 

In Lord Vaughan’s time, though there was no probability 
of war, yet he wanted not the trial of his power also in the 
militia, and our obedience to it; for he commanded outa 
company of the inhabitants in search of a Spanish barqua 
longa, who was said to have robbed a sloop belonging to this 
island upon the coast of Cuba: he, likewise, in favour of the 
royal company, commanded out to sea two vessels, with a 
company of the militia and their captain, from Port-Royal, 
to seize an interloper riding in one of his majesty’s harbours, 
and there by force seized her. 
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In the time of Sir Henry Morgan being commander in 
chief, we were again put under martial law; in which time 
Fort-Rupert, Fort-Carlisle, and a new line at Fort-James, 
were built. ‘ 

Lastly, in his excellency the Earl of Carlisle's time (the 
present governor) the law martial was again put in force for 
about three months; in which time Fort-Morgan with its 
platform, and another line at Fort-James, and the breast-work 
reinforced very considerably in thickness and height, and new 
carriages were made for the guns, those that came out of 
England not being fit for land service ; all which fortifications 
are substantially built with stone ald brick, at the charge 
and labour of the country. 

Neither have we ever been wanting in due respect to his 
majesty’s governors; the militia having always waited on them 
to church, in their progresses, and on all public occasions: 
and we may safely affirm with truth, that no militia in his 
majesty’s dominions undergo the like military duty as his sub- 
jects in Jamaica; as is evident to all men that ever set foot 
in Port Royal, which cannot be distinguished from a garrison, 
either in time of peace or war, but by their not being’ paid 
for their service. . 

To answer their lordships’ objections to the bill of revenue, 
wherein his majesty’s name was left out, there are several 
members of this assembly now sitting who were members 
when that bill passed three times in form in the assembly; — 
and, upon the best recollection of their memories, they are 
fully persuaded and do believe the bill was again sent down 
with that amendment from the governor and council, accord- 
ing as it is passed at the last: but, should it have risen in the 
assembly, they are very unfortunate if they must bear the 
censure of all mistakes that may happen in presenting laws to 
be passed, when both the governor and his council have 
their negative voices, which, had either of them made use 
of in this point, would have been readily consented to by 
the assembly, as they had formerly done, both under the 
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| sovernment of Sir Thomas Modyford and Sir Thomas Lynch, apprn. 
_ . before whose time it had been‘ raised without mentioning his 


majesty’s name, and that without check; and we always 
concluded the governor’s name in the enacting part to be of 


_ the same effect as his majesty’s is in England, whom, in this 


particular, he seems rather to personate than represent: for 
which reasons we hope, it ought not to have been imputed 
to the assembly as their crime altogether, being consented 
unto us by his majesty's governor, without any debate, and 
all applied by the act whereby it was raised, to the very 
same public use his majesty directs; and we are certain no 


instance can be given of any money disposed of to any pri- 


vate use, but was always. issued by the governor’s warrant, 
for the payment of his own and other his general officers’ 
salaries in this island, with some small contingent charges of 
the government. 

‘Their lordships also affirm, that the assembly offered this 


bill, in the same measure and proportion as it is now pro- 


posed, to Sir Thomas Lynch: in which their lordships are 
misinformed; for his majesty’s instructions were that the 
laws ‘should be in force for two years and no longer, which 


. their lordships also acknowledge in the prior part of the 


report; so that the assembly needed not to have expressed 


any time, and the particular uses therein appointed, 


But had their lordships known how great sums of money 
have been raised here, and how small a part hath been 
applied to his majesty’s service for the defence and strength- 


&g ening the island, we humbly conceive their lordships would 


have been of opinion, ‘that we have no reason to bar our- 
selves to perpetuity,'and pass the said act without limitation 
of uses or time; nor can we’ be so presumptuous as to ima- 


_ gine'the king can be hindered’ from making such use of his 


own money as he shall thi a rig and apply # it siaeicsie he finds 
most necessary. | . pera 
It is very true the laws contain many and vest errors; as 
their lordships may see by the assembly’s journal; so that 
VOL, III. Z 
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were tlie assembly as much petitioners to his majesty for this 
new form as they are to be restored to their old, above half 
the body of these laws, without amendment, would never be 
reasonable to pass. ne 

As, to instance some few amongst many: in the act for 
preventing damages by fire, a single justice of the peace hath 
power of life and death ; and the act of the militia empowers: 
the governor and council to levy a tax on the whole island; 
and in the act directing the marshal’s proceedings, there is a 
clause that makes it felony for any person to conceal his own 
goods, left m his own possession, after execution levied by 
that law, so that a man may be hanged for being poor, which, 
though inconvenient, was never till then accounted capital ; 
with others too long to be repeated. i: | 

And whereas their lordships are pleased to say, that there 
is nothing imperfect or defective in these bills transmitted 
hither; yet we humbly conceive, that. no notice being taken 
in this body of laws how or in what nature we are to make 
use of the laws of England, either as they have reference 
to the preservation of his majesty’s prerogative or the sub- 
ject’s rights, we ought not in reason to consent to these bills ; 
for, nothing appearing to the contrary, the governor is left, 
ad libitum, to use or refuse as few or as many as he pleases, 
and such as suit with his occasions; there being no directions 
in them how to proceed according to the laws of England, 
either in causes criminal or testamentary, and in many other 


_ cases which concern the quiet of the subject, both in life and 


estate. . | “ie 
We conceive also, that, whatsoever is said to the contrary 
by their lordships in answer to the distance of places, this 
very last experiment is sufficiently convincing of the truth 
of that allegation; since it is a year since this model came 
over and waé debated, and before their lordships’ report came 
back, notwithstanding one of the advices went home by an 
express. And, ears 
Whereas their lordships say, we cannot be subject to more 
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accidents than his majesty’s kingdom of Ireland; to that we. APPEN- 


object, that advice and answers thence may be had in ten or 
fourteen days, and that kingdom is already settled, our plan- 
tation but beginning. But further, we cannot imagine that 
the Irish model of government was, in principio, ever intended 
for Englishmen: besides their lordships cannot but know, 
that that model was introduced amongst them by a law made 
by themselves in Ireland, and so consequently bound them, 
which, being now generally known to all those who remove 
thither, they have no cause to repine at, that being their 
choice to live under it or stay from it, and was made for the 


preservation of the English against the Irish faction. As 


there is not the same cause, so there is not the same reason | 
for imposing the same on us, unless we did it ourselves, who 
are all his majesty’s natural-born subjects of his kingdom of 
England ; which is the reason the parliament give, in all their 
acts concerning the plantations, for obliging us by them to 
what, and with whom, and in what manner, we may trade, 
and impose a tax on us here in case of trade from one colony 
to another; and it is but equity then, that the same law 
should have the same power of loosing as binding. 

-His majesty giving a power, on urgent occasions, to raise 
monies the old way, only secures the king’s officers their 
salaries, which else they had been disappointed of; the act of 
the militia, which was heretofore consented to, ever pro- 
iy viding, that, on alarm or invasion, the commander in chief 
should have unlimited power over all persons, estates, and 
things, necessary on such urgencies. 

- As to the 7th, the assembly say, they never desired any 
power but what his majesty’s governors assured them was 
their birth-rights, and what they supposed his majesty’s most 
gracious proclamation allowed them: also his majesty was 
graciously pleased to write a letter to his governor Sir Thomas 
Lynch, after the double trial of one Peter Johnson, a pirate, 
signifying his dislike that any thing should be done that 


should cause any doubt in his subjects, in not enjoying all the 
Zz 
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privileges. of subjects of the inatlom of England, or to that 
effect. a 

But as to the obstructing of justice against epeey the: 
pirate, what they did, though not justifiable in the manner, 
was out of an assurance, that we had no law in force then to. 
declare my lord chancellor of England’s power, and our chan- 
cellor’s here equal, in granting commissions in pursuance. of 
the statute of Henry the eighth; which also his majesty and 
council perceiving, have, in the new body of laws, sent one:to 
supply that want: and if they, not meddling with the merits 
of the cause, endeavoured to preserve the form of justice, and 
justice itself, and, after denial of several petitions, joined 
with the council, were led beyond their duty (for which they 
were sharply reprimanded by the then governor) they do 
hope for and humbly beg his majesty’s pardon, 

-And as for the act upon which he came in, it arose. not in 
the assembly, but was sent from the council, to be consented 
to by them, which was accordingly done. 

And as to the imprisonment of Mr. Thomas Martyn, one 
of their members, for taking out process in chancery in his 
own private concern against several other members, and of the 
council, the assembly then sitting, and for other misdemeanors 
and breach of the rules of the house; they hope it is justifiable, 
the king’s governor having assured them, that they had the 
same power over their members which the house of commons 
have, and all speakers here praying, and the governors grant- 
ing, the usual petitions of speakers in England, 

Seeing the governor hath power to turn out a counsellor, 
and turning out incapacitates him from being an assembly- 
man, no counsellor dares give his opinion against the gover- 
nor, under danger of less penalty than losing that which he 
thinks his birth-right: also, a governor being chancellor, 


- ordinary, and. admiral, joined with his military authority, 


lodges so great a power in him, that being united and exe- 
cuted in one person to turn it totum in qualibet parte, so that 
he may invalidate any thing done under his ewn commission, 
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There is no doubt but, by this new way, it is in the as- APpPEN. 


sembly’s power to consent to and perpetuate such laws as are 
wholly of benefit to them, and leave unpassed all that may 
be thought most necessary for his majesty ; which advantage 
they not laying hold on, hope it will be an evidence they are 
careful of his majesty’s prerogative, as it is the duty of every 
‘good subject to be. 

It is without controversy that the old form of government, 
which was ordered so like his majesty’s kingdom of England, 
must of consequence be of greater encouragement to all his 
‘majesty’s subjects, as well as strangers, to remove themselves 
hither. Upon his majesty’s proclamation in my Lord Wind- 
sor’s time, and by those gracious instructions given to Sir 
Thomas Modyford, all or most part of the sugar plantations 
have been settled; and the major part of the said planters 
being such who arrived here and settled upon the general 
liking of the model first constituted, and in belief that they 


_. lost not any of the privileges of his majesty’s subjects of the 


kingdom of England by their removal hither, and having by 
no act, as we believe, either provoked his majesty or forfeited 
our rights, or ever desiring or attempting to lessen or ques- 
tion his majesty’s prerogative, the preservation whereof we 
ever deemed the best means of preserving our own privileges 
and estates, we shall presume to hope for the continuance of 
his majesty’s favour, which is impossible for us ever to forget. 

And whereas their lordships are pleased to offer their advice 
to his majesty, to furnish his governor with such powers as 
were formerly given to Colonel D’Oyley and others, in whose 
time the then accounted army was not disbanded, but so 
continued till Lord Windsor’s arrival, who brought over the 
king’s royal donative, and order to settle the civil government: 
we hope their lordships intend not that we are to be governed 
by or as an army, or that the governor be empowered to 
levy any tax by himself and council; since his majesty having 
discharged himself and council, by an act of parliament, of 
any such power over any of his majesty’s subjects of his king- 
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dom of England, as we undoubtedly are, it will be very hard 
to have any imposition laid on us but by our own consents ; 


- for their lordships well know, that no derived power is greater 


than the primitive. , 
However, if his most gracious majesty shall not think fit 
to alter this model, but we are to be governed by the gover- 
nor and council, according to their lordships’ advice, yet we 
humbly beseech his, majesty to do us the grace to believe, that 
we are so sensible of our duty and allegiance, that our sub- 


- mission to and comportment under his majesty’s authority 


shall be such as that, we hope, he, in his due time, will be 
graciously pleased to restore unto us our ancient form of 
government, under which it hath hitherto pleased God to 
prosper us ; ending with our hearty prayers for his majesty’s 
long and happy reign over us, and most humbly begging his 
majesty’s pardon of all our errors and mistakes, and a gra- 
cious interpretation of this our answer; protesting, from the 
bottom of our hearts, that we are and resolve to die his ma- 


jesty’s true, loyal, and obedient subjects. 


A true copy. 


Row.anp PowkE Lt, Cl. Conc. 


NUMBER XX. 


Lhe humble desire and justification of the members of his ma- 
jesty’s council, to his Excellency the Governor in Jamaica. 


Tue alterations of the frame of government in this his 
majesty’s island of Jamaica unto that of his kingdom of Ire- 
land, which his majesty, the best and greatest of kings, hath 
graciously commanded us to submit unto and own, we his ( 
majesty’s truly loyal and dutiful subjects, hitherto have and 
yet do, by a willing readiness, and ready willingness, declare 
our entire obedience and hearty conformity thereunto, be- 
cause his majesty commands, | 
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And although his majesty’s great perspicuity and truly appEn. 


royal prudence is best able to determine what government is 
the fittest for his subjects in this island, yet with all due sub- 
mission, in all humility, we beg leave to represent to his 
Majesty the great inconvenience attending the present frame, 
in transmitting our laws home. 

The vast distance of place will of necessity require a great 
expense of time, between the first framing our laws here and 
the transmitting and return of them hither again: so that, 
‘before they can be passed into laws by the assembly here, 
there will probably as great cause arise to alter as there were 
at first to make them. | 

And, with all due submission, we judge it even impossible 
to adapt laws to the present constitution, so as not to admit 
of often and great alterations; for, according to our expe- 
rience hitherto, we have found urgent occasions to alter and 
amend the laws, that have more immediately concerned us 
here, at the least every two years ; and we cannot foresee but 
we shall lie under the same necessity still; so that if his ma- 
jesty graciously please to take it into his princely considera- 
tion, and either restore to-us our former power and way or 
method of passing laws, or at least remit that part of the pre- 
sent method of making laws which only concerns us here, as 
they may pass without transmitting the same, we hope, by 
our present submission and entire obedience to all his laws 
here, his majesty will be a glorious prince and his subjects 
here.an happy people. 

And whereas the gentlemen of the assembly, in their ad- 
"dress to his majesty read here in council the 15th of Novem~- 
ber, 1679, do declare, that as to the bill of revenue wherein 
his majesty’s name was left out, that there are several of the 
members of their assembly now sitting who were members 
when the bill passed three times in form in the assembly, and, 
upon the best recollection of their memories, they are fully 
persuaded and do believe the bill was again sent down with 
that amendment from the governor and council, according 
as it passed at the last: we, the gentlemen of his majesty’s 
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council here present at the passing of the bill, do most hum- 
bly and with all seriousness aver and declare, that we were so 
far from consenting the said bill should pass without his ma- 


jesty’s name in it, that we do not remember it was ever de- 


bated or mentioned in council; and further, that, to the best — 
of our respective knowledge, it was read three’ ‘times, and 
passed the council-board, with his majesty’s name in it : and 
we are the rather induced to this our confidence, because we 
find the orignial act was razed, and, by the then speaker’s own 
hand, interlined; and moreover, the several amendments of 
the said bill, that were made in council, were all taken’ notice 
of in the minutes of our council-books, and no mention made 
of this; and. the gentlemen of the assembly do produce no- 
thing out of their journal to justify the reflections. upon us ; 
therefore it is presumed they cannot, ) 

And we do further humbly and unanimously declare, we 
never did at any time, either jointly or severally, make any 
complaint to the assembly, or any of them, of the power given 
by his majesty to his excellency our present governor to sus- 
pend any of his majesty’s council here: for as we have hither- 
to yielded all due obedience and submission to his majesty’s 
royal will and pleasure concerning us, so we hope we shall 
approve ourselves such, and, as in duty bound, ever pray for 
his .majesty’s long life, and that he may prosperously and 
triumphantly reign over us. 


This was unanimously agreed to in council by the respec- 
tive members thereof who were present at the passing 
the bill of revenue: Colonel Thomas Ballard, Colonel 
John Cope, Colonel Robert Byndloss, Colonel Thomas 
Freeman, Colonel William Joy, Colonel Thomas Fal- 
ler, John White, Esquire; Mere, 

And consented to by the whole council, Bait Lieut ' 

nant-Colonel Samuel Long. i cieaey 

Received from the Earl of Carlisle, 26th February, 
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Extract of an order in council, 


JAMAICA, 


- At the committee of trade and plantations, i in the council- 


chamber at t Whitehall, the sae of March, 1679-80, 


Prilessén, 


Prince Rupert Marquis of Worcester, Mr. Hyde, 
Lord President, Earl of Bridgewater, Mr. Sec: Coventry, 
Lord Privy-Seal, Earl of Essex, Sir Leolin Jenkins. 


A Lerrer from the Earl of Carlisle to the committee, 
dated 23d of November last, is read, wherein his lordship ac- 
_ qguaints the committee, that, having called the council and 
_ assembly together, he had caused their lordships’ report of 


_ the 28th’ of May to be publicly read; which their lordships 


think to be disagreeable to the directions of the report, which 
_ was only presented to his majesty for his information, and in 
order to furnish the Earl of Carlisle, when occasion should 
Serve, with such arguments as might be fit to be used in jus- 
| tification of his majesty’s commission and instructions ; and 
their lordships particularly take notiee, that it was neither 
_ necessary nor convenient for him to expose his instructions 
to the assembly : and as to the clerk of the assembly, which 
his lordship had appointed, the committee does very much 
approve his lordships proceedings therein, and will desire 
him to continue the same method for the future. 

‘And whereas Colonel Long is represented to have a hand 
in leaving out the king’s name in the late bill of revenue, 
and in framing and advising the address of the assembly now 
. transmitted to his majesty; their lordships will report, that 
the Earl of Carlisle may be ordered to send him to England, 
to answer what is laid to his charge. 
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The address of the assembly of Jamaica to his majesty, in | 
answer to a report of the committee approved on the 28th of 
May last, being read, their lordships observe, that there are 
many falsities and mistakes contained therein. 

First, it is alleged by the assembly, that the island took up 
the civil form of government in the time of Sir Thomas 
Modyford and Sir Charles Lyttleton; whereas it is certain, — 
that Colonel D’Oyley had a commission, soon after his ma- 
jesty’s restoration, to govern by the civil power. 

As to their denial of having left out his majesty’s name in 
the revenue bill, it is evident by the justification of the coun- 
cil, and assurance of the Lord Vaughan, that the bill passed 
the governor and council with his majesty'’s name, which was © 
afterwards left out, or erased, as may be supposed by the in- 
terlineation that yet appears upon the original bill. 

And whereas it is said, that their lordships are misinformed — 
in affirming that the assembly had before offered the bill of 
revenue in the same measure and proportion as is now pro- 
posed, since the laws were to be in force for two years, and 
no longer: the assembly have quite forgotten, or pretended 
to be ignorant of, the powers settled by his majesty’s com- 
mission to Sir Thomas Lynch, whereby the laws were to be 
in force for two years, and no longer, unless confirmed by 
his majesty within that time; so that the bill transmitted by 
Sir Thomas Lynch wanted only his majesty’s tessa to 
render it perpetual. 

The assembly further mentions the great sums raised in 
Jamaica, which had not been employed to his majesty’s ser- 
vice; but does not instance the misapplication of any se of 
the revenue by any of the governors. ) . 

It is also to be observed, that the law for canilabiek da- 
mages by fire, of which they complain, was first made by 
them; as-also the act directing the marshal’s proceedings | 
cannot be but very reasonable, and for the advantage of the _ 
planters, since it gives them the use of their goods after exe 
cution, and enables them the better to pay their debts. 
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And whereas the assembly complains, that there is no law APPEN- 


transmitted to them for ascertaining the laws of England ; it 

is thought reasonable, that his majesty should retain within 
himself the power of appointing the laws of England to be 
in full force in that island, as he shall find it necessary, 

The delays and length of time, alleged by them in re- 
ference to the model prescribed by his majesty, were wholly 
occasioned by the refractoriness of the assembly, and not by 
the distance of places, or other reasons. 

What they object concerning Ireland, in reference to Ja- 
maica, is frivolous: since the English there have right to 
the same privileges as those of Jamaica, and are bound up 
by acts of parliament in England, as well as the inhabitants 
of Jamaica. 

To the 7th objection it is alien that nothing has been 
done to take away their enjoyment of all the privileges of 
English subjects, since they are governed by the laws and 
statutes of this realm. 

Their unwarrantable proceedings in obstructing of justice 
against Brown the pirate is confessed, and his majesty’s par- 
don prayed by them. 

Their lordships think the imprisonment of Martyn, and 

the articles preferred against him, altogether unjustifiable, 
not only as he was his majesty’s collector, but as the assem- 
bly ought not, by the pretensions of privilege, to shelter 
themselves from justice, there being no such usage in Bar- 
badoes and other plantations. 
_ to think it is, by the present model, in their own power to 
accept such laws as are wholly of benefit to themselves, and 
to reject such as are most necessary for his majesty; since 
the governor yet retains a negative voice, after the consent 
of the assembly. 

And whereas they very much insist upon his majesty’s pro- 
clamation in my Lord Windsor’s time: his majesty has not in 
any instance withdrawn the effects of his promise to them, 


In the 9th place, it is altogether erroneous in the assembly : 
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nor imposed several rules and instructions that were pre- 
scribed in Sir Thomas Modyford’s commission and instruc- 
tions, whereby he had power, with the advice of the council, 
to raise money on strong liquors: and the assembly cam as 
little believe they have not provoked his majesty to keep a 
strict eye upon them, after their several unwarrantable pro- 
ceedings during the government of the Lord Vaughan, and 
since of the Earl of Carlisle, by their votes and otherwise. 

In the last place, it is falsely insinuated by the assembly, 
that the government remained under an army in Colonel | 
D’Oyley’s time: since it appears plainly by his commission, 
that it was otherwise provided, and that the martial law was 
then laid aside: so that, upon the whole matter, they have 
reason to beg his majesty’s pardon for all their errors and 
mistakes. | | 

The justification of the council of Jamaica, in answer to 
the imputation of the assembly, of their leaving out the king’ s 
name in the revenue bill, is also read; ‘and to be made use of 
by the governor, to disprove suid allegations of ie assembly 
in their own behalf. ) 


NUMBER, XXUI... 9... 
Extract of an order ee council, _ tee 


JAMAICA, 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in the coun- 
cil- chamber at blitlaalal dat Monday the 8th of March, 
1679- 80, : 
Presznr, ! . 
Lord Privy-Seal, Earl of Bridgewater, Sir Leolin Jenkin. 
Tue Lord Vaughan marion inp the srt aga ei 


mie 


the act of revenue; and declares, that he is very confiden 
that the bill came up from the assembly to the council wit 
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the king’s name in. it, and that it was not put out by the APPEN. 


council, nor by his privity: and that. when Mr. Martyn. came 
to Jamaica, with the king’s patent, to be collector, his lordship 
then sent for the act, and perceived the interlineation to be 
in Colonel Long’s hand; and that his lordship does abso- 


lutely agree with the council of Jamaica, in the matter of 
their justification. 


NUMBER XXIV. 


Extract of an order in council. 
. Jamatca, 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in the coun- 


cil-chamber at Whitehall, Thursday, the llth of 
March, 1679-80, 


PRESENT, 


Lord President, Marg. of Worcester, Sir Leolin Jenkins. 
Lord Privy-Seal, Earl of Bridgewater, 


TueiR lordships take into consideration the state of the 
government in Jamaica, and agree to refer the queries fol- 
lowing to Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor-General, for their 
_ opinions therein; viz. 

1st. Whether, from the past and present state of Jamaica, 

his majesty’s subjects inhabiting and trading there have a 

right to the laws of England, as Englishmen, or by virtue of 
the king’s proclamation, or otherwise ? 

2d. Whether his majesty’s subjects of Jamaica, claiming 

to be governed by the laws of England, are not bound as well 

by such laws as are beneficial to the king, by appointing 

taxes and subsidies for the support of the government, as by 
- other laws, which tend only to the benefit and ease of the 
Subject ? | 

3d. Whether the subsidies of tonnage and poundage upon 
goods that may by law, or shall be directly carried to Jamaica, 
_ be not payable, according to law, by his majesty’s subjects in- 
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habiting that island, or trading there, by virtue of the acts of 
tonnage and poundage, or other acts made in England? : 
4th. Whether wine or other goods, once brought into 
England and transported from thence, upon which the re- 
spective abatements are allowed upon exportation, according 
to law, the same being afterwards carried to Jamaica and 
landed there, shall not be liable to the payment of the full 
duty of tonnage and poundage which it should have paid if 
consumed in England, deducting only such part of the said 
duty as shall not be repaid in England upon exportation of 
the said goods from thence? | 
Which queries were accordingly transmitted to Mr. At- 
torney and Mr. Solicitor-General, with a paper containing the 
past and present state of Jamaica, in relation to the govern- 


ment. 


NUMBER XXV. 
Letter to Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicttor- General. 


Council-chamber, 11th Marth, 1679-80. 


Gentlemen, 
Tue right honourable the lords of the committee for trade 
and plantations, upon consideration of the affairs of Jamaica, 
have stated the questions following ; viz. | 


; (Here were recited the queries stated in the preceding number.} 


To which questions their lordships desire your answer in 
writing, with all convenient speed: and, for your informa- 
tion, I have inclosed a paper, containing a short account of the 
past and present state of the government in Jamaica; and in 
case you should require any further satisfaction therein, or 
touching the queries referred unto you, I am ordered by the 
lords of the committee to attend you at any time or place 
you shall think fit to appoint. . 

I am, with all respect, gentlemen, &c. © 


OF JAMAICA. 
| 
NUMBER XXVI. 


Extract of an order in council. 


JAMAICA. | 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in the coun- 
cil-chamber at Whitehall, the 27th of April, 1680, 
| PRESENT, 
Prince Rupert, Earl of Essex, Mr. Hyde, 


Lord President, | ‘Vise. Fauconberg, Mr. Sec. Jenkins. 


Earl of Sunderland, 


. Mr. Attorney and Mr. Solicitor-General having likewise 
acquainted the committee, that, upon consideration of the 
four questions concerning Jamaica, referred unto them the 
1ith of March, they did find them of such difficulty and mo- 
ment as to deserve the opinion of the judges: it is agreed 
that they be accordingly referred unto the judges; upon whom 
Mr, Attorney and Mr, Solicitor-General are desired to attend 
with them; Mr. Attorney having first delivered his opinion, 
‘‘ that the people of Jamaica have no right to be governed 
*¢ by the laws of England, but by such laws as are made 
“there, and established by his majesty’s authority.” But 
whereas Mr. Solicitor-General doth deliver his opinion, that 
the word “ dominion,” in the act of parliament for tonnage 
and poundage, may seem rather to imply the dominion of 
Wales and Berwick-upon-Tweed only, than to extend to the 
plantations; and more especially, as Mr. Attorney alleges, since 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey are not concerned in that 
act: their lordships order the two first questions only to be 
sent unto the jndges, without any mention to be made of 
the two last, which particularize the act of tonnage and 
poundage. 
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NUMBER XXVII. 
References to the judges about Jamaica. — 


Council-chamber, 27th April, 1680. 
Gentlemen, Salina 7 > we 
I am commanded by the right honourable the lords of the 
privy-council appointed a eommittee of trade and foreign 
plantations, to signify their desires that you attend his ma- 
jesty’s judges with the questions following: 
ist. Whether from the past and present state of Jamaiéa, 
his majesty’s subjects inhabiting and trading there have a 
right to the laws of England, as Englishmen, or by virtue of 
the king’s proclamation, or otherwise ? ORT STEDY 
2d. Whether his majesty’ s subjects of Jamaica, laiining 
to be governed by the laws of England, are not bound as v well 
by such laws as are beneficial to the king, by appointing 
taxes and subsidies for the support of the government, as by 
other laws, which tend al to the benefit and ease i the 


subject ? 


Which questions thei? Lordships desire his majesty’s Judges 
to consider and answer in writing, and to return the opinions 
to the committee with convenient speed. RE IAGO 

I am,-with respect, Bek sPiperghpeely? NUS flaky 


‘NUMBER XXVIIL_ 
Order to the judges about the gestion of Fenbctiel 


“At the’ court at Whitehall, ‘the asd of June, 6a 


obi T ah daian 

Tees uy fay on Gel tate 

ud ah dad di His Majesty, gaits! 
Prince Rupert,, .,... Lord Chamberlain, «Mri Coventry. 


Abp. of Canterbury, . Earl of Sunderland, | Mr.'See. Jen- 
Lord Chancellor, Earl of Clarendon, kins, 
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Lord President, | Earl of Bath, Mr. Chancellor of appry- 
Lord Privy-Seal, Ld. Bp.of London, the Exchequer, P!*- 
td 
D. of Albemarle, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Godolphin. 
Marq. of Worcester, Mr. Finch, 
Earl of Ossory, Lord Chief Justice North, 


It is this day ordered in council, that Mr. Attorney and 
Mr. Solicitor General do attend his majesty’s judges, and de- 
sire them to assemble with all convenient speed, and, being 
assembled, to confer with them concerning this question, viz. 

Whether, by his majesty’s letter, proclamation, or com- 
missions, annexed, his majesty hath excluded himself from 
the power of establishing laws in Jamaica, it being a con- 
quered country, and all laws settled by authority there being 
now expired ? 

And that, upon receiving the opinions of his majesty’s 
judges under their hands in writing, they do report the same 
to the lords of the privy-council appointed a committee for 

trade and foreign plantations. 


NUMBER XXIX. 


Exiract of an order in council. 


JAMAICA, 


At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1680, 


PRESENT, 


Lord President, Marquis of Worcester, Mr. Sec. Jenkins, 


Mr. Secretary Jenkins acquaints the committee, that Co- 
lonel Long, of Jamaica, had some days before surrendered 
himself to him, upon a bond of ten thousand pounds given 
to the Earl of Carlisle to that purpose; and that he had 
taken his security for the like sum, that he would attend the 
first council, on Briday, next, being the 10th instant. 

VOL, III, | AA 
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NUMBER XXX. 
Copy of an order in council. 


JAMAICA. | 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in Ee 
council-chamber at Whitehall, 


PRESENT, 
Prince Rupert, Marquis of Worcester, Earl of Bath, 


‘Lord President, Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Sec. Jenkins. 


\ 


The Earl of Carlisle is called in, and delivers a paper con- 
taining a charge against Colonel Long, which is read, con- 
sisting chiefly in three points; viz. That he had razed the 
king’s name out of the act for raising a public revenue; that 
he had granted an habeas corpus, being judge, for a person 
condemned by law; and had opposed the settlement of the 
country pursuant to the king’s orders. 

And his lordship declaring, that he had nothing more to 
say against Colonel Long than was contained in that paper, 
only reserving to himself the liberty of explaining what he 
had therein mentioned, Colonel Long is called in, and the 
paper read to him; whereupon he positively denies that he 
had done any thing to the bill without the directions of the 
assembly; and that he believes the razure happened inas- 
much as the clerk of the assembly had transcribed the bill 
passed in Sir Thomas Lynch’s time, which was now blotted 
out by the agreement of the governor, council, and assembly, 
and the words written in his hand were only added to make 
up the sense, which otherwise would have been wanting, 
which he did as speaker of that assembly from whom he had 
directions ; which is confirmed by the letters of Major Moles- 
worth, Mr. Bernard, Mr. Ashurst, Mr. Se — - it 
clerk of the assembly. 

As to the granting an habeas corpus, he declares he did not 
know the person was condemned ; and that it is usual for the 
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judges to sign blank habeas corpus's, which the clerk gives ,pppy. 
out in course. | DIX. 

And that he never opposed the king’s orders, otherwise 


than by expressing his opinion, that they were not for his 
majesty’s service, nor the good of the country. 


NUMBER XXXII. 
Extract of an order in council. 


JAMAICA, 


At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, Tuesday the 12th of 
October, 1680, 


PRESENT, 
Prince Rupert, Earl of Sunderland, Mr. Hyde, 
Lord President, = = EarlofClarendon, Mr. Godolphin, 
Lord Privy-Seal, Earl of Halifax, Mr.See.Jenkins, 


Marquis of Worcester, Visc. Fauconberg, Mr. Seymour, 


The Earl of Carlisle attending, acquaints the committee, 
‘that the act for raising a public revenue will expire in March 
next, and that the government will be left under very great 
necessities, in case the king do not give Sir Henry Morgan 
leave to pass a temporary bill, until the full settlement of af- 
fairs shall be agreed on, which is like to take u paconsiderable 
time; and therefore proposes, that the order in council, dated 
the 14th of January last (which is read) forbidding the gover- 
nor to raise money by any other act or order whatsoever than 
by the bill transmitted by his majesty, which the assembly 
will not be willing to pass until the government be entirely 
settled in such manner as may be more agreeable to them than 
the Irish model, be suspended. His lordship proceeds to give 
an account of his transactions with the assembly, to persuade 
them to pass the revenue bill, and reads the objections of the 
assembly, and his answer to them: whereof, and of the coun- 
AA 
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cil-books, his lordship is desired to give a transcript to the 
committee. 

There having been two laws read which. were entered 
therein, the one made by Colonel D’Oyley and the council, 
for raising imposts on liquors, the other by Sir Charles Lyttel- 
ton and his council, being a supplemental act to the former : 

And his lordship acquainting the committee, that, as for 
licences of taverns, he had set them on foot before he passed 
any bill of revenue : 

It is thereupon thought fit, by some of theirlordships, that 
the assembly of Jamaica be induced to pass a perpetual bill, 


- by having leave to appropriate the revenue to the support of 


the government. 

And the committee is appointed to meet again on this 
business on Thursday, at nine o’clock in the morning; when 
Colonel Long, and the other assembly men lately come over, 
are to attend. 


NUMBER XXXII. 


JAMAICA. 


At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, Thursday the 14th 
October, 1680, 

PRESENT, 
Prince ‘Rupert, KE. of Clarendon, Visc. Fauconberg, 


Lord President, E. of Essex, Ld. Ch. Just. North, 
Lord Privy-Seal, E. of Halifax, Mr. Sec. Jenkins, 


Marq. of Worcester. 


The Earl of Carlisle attends, and produces an entry in 
the council-book of Jamaica, of a law passed by Colonel 
D’Oyley and the council, for raising a public revenue, and of 
another passed by Sir Charles Lyttelton and the council, being 
a supplemental act to the former, both which are indefinite, 
and not determined by the commissions of Colonel D’Oyley | 
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or my Lord Windsor, whose deputy Sir Charles Lyttelton appRn- 


was. 

___ After which, Colonel Long and Mr. Ashurst are called in 
(the other gentlemen of Jamaica being in the country) and 
being asked, Why they were not willing that a perpetual bill 
of revenue should pass in Jamaica? they made answer, that 
they have no other way to make their aggrievances known to 
the king, to have them redressed, than by the dependance of 
the governor upon the assembly, which is preserved by passing 
temporary bills of revenue; and that, a perpetual bill being 
passed, all the ends of government would be answered, and 


there would be no further need of calling assemblies. To™ 


which my Lord of Carlisle replies, that, notwithstanding any 
_act for raising an impost on liquors-should be passed in that 
manner, yet the necessities and contingencies of the govern- 
rent are such as to require the frequent calling of assemblies | 
for raising money by other means, and doing public works, 
the present revenue coming far short of the expense of the 
government, 

Their lordships tell Colonel Long, that in case they be 
willing and pass the act of revenue indefinitely, the king may 
be induced to settle other perpetual laws, which they shall 
propose as beneficial to them. 

The gentlemen of Jamaica being withdrawn, their lord- 

ships enter upon a debate concerning a continuance of thetwo 
laws made by Colonel D’Oyley and Sir Charles Lyttelton be- 
fore mentioned, and how far the English laws and methods of 
government ought to take place in Jamaica ; and it is there al- 
leged, ‘‘ that the laws of England cannot be in force in another 
«« country, where the constitution of the place is different from 
*© that of England.” 
Upon the whole matter, the committee desire my Lord 
» Chief Justice North to report his opinion in writing, on Mon- 
day next, upon the question following ; viz. 

_1st. Whether the king, by his proclamation published dur- 

ing’ my Lord Windsor’s government, his majesty's letter dated 
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15th of January 1672-3, or any other act, appearing by the 
laws of England or any laws of Jamaica, or by his majesty’s 
commissions or instructions to his governors, has divested 
himself of the power he formerly had to alter the forms of 
government in Jamaica ? hg 
Qd. Whether any act of the saakeabey of J amaica, or any 

other aet of his majesty or his governors, have totally repealed. 
the acts made by Colonel D’Oyley, and Sir Charles Lyttelton, 
for raising a public revenue, or whether they are now in force? 


Memorandum, His majesty being present, my Lord 
Chief Justice North was added to the committee. 


‘Memorandum, Colonel Long having mentioned 

some transactions of my Lord Vaughan’s during 

his government, his lordship is to be summoned 
for the next meeting. 


NUMBER XXXIII. 
JAMAICA. 


At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, on Monday the 
18th of October, 1680, 


PRESENT. 
Lord President, Earl of Halifax, | 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord Visc. Fauconberg, | 
Lord Chamberlain, Lord Chief Justice North, 
Earl of Essex, © Mr. Secretary Jenkins, 
Karl of Clarendon, | Mr. Seymour, 


My Lord Chief Justice North having acquainted the com- 
mittee that he had considered of the two questions proposed 
by their lordships; and that, although some further time would 
be requisite for him to give in his answer, yet, in respect of the 
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haste that was necessary for settling the revenue, his lordship ,ppry. 


undertakes to return his answer at the next meeting upon the 
second question; wherein his lordship is desired to take to 
his assistance some other of his majesty’s judges ; viz. 

Whether any act of the assembly of Jamaica, or any act 
of his majesty or his governors, have totally repealed the acts 
made by Colonel D’Oyley and Sir Charles Lyttelton, for rais- 
ing a public revenue, or whether they are now in force? 


NUMBER XXXIV. 


JAMAICA, 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, on Wednesday 
the 20th of October, 1680, 


PRESENT, 
Lord President, Lord Chief Justice North, 
Earl of Sunderland, Lord Bishop of London, 
Earl of Bridgewater, Mr. Secretary Jenkins, 


Earl of Essex, Mr. Seymour. 
Earl of Halifax, 


My Lord Chief Justice North having delivered his opinion 
in writing upon the question recommended to him at the last 
meeting, Colonel Long, Mr. Beeston, Mr. Ashurst, and other 
planters and merchants of Jamaica, together with the Karl of 
Carlisle, are called in, and hislordship’s opinion is read to them ; 
whereby his lordship concludes, that the act of revenue made 
in 1663 by Sir Charles Lyttelton is yet in force, as being not 
repealed by any subsequent acts, which were limited to the 
term of two years by his majesty’s commands. But Colonel 
Long objects, that there was alaw made by Sir Thomas Mody- 
ford, which declares all laws passed at Sir Charles Lyttleton’s 
assemblies void, for want of due form in the writs, and other 
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particulars: whereupon they are bid to withdraw; and 
whereas, my Lord Chief Justice North was not present when 
this objection was made, their lordships think fit that he be 
acquainted therewith, and desired to renew his opinion; and 
the gentlemen of Jamaica are also desired to be ready with 
the objections they have to make to his lordship’s report, at 
the next meeting, which is appointed for to-morrow at three 
in the afternoon. 


NUMBER XXXV. 


JAMAICA, . 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, Thursday 21st 
of October, 1680, 
PRESENT, 
Prince Rupert, Viscount Fauconberg, 
Lord President, Mr. Hyde, 


Marquis of Worcester, | Lord Chief Justice North, 
Earl of Bridgewater, Mr. Secretary Jenkins.. 
Earl of Clarendon, 


The lords, being met to consider the business of Jamaica, 
order the proclamation published in my Lord Windsor’s time 
to be read: and thereupon their lordships express their opi- 
nion, that his majesty did thereby assure and settle the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, but not the government and form; 
thence these questions did arise; viz. | 

ist. Whether; upon the consideration of the commission 
and instructions to Colonel D’Oyley, and Sir Charles Lyttel- 
ton, and the constitution of the island thereupon, the acts 
of council made by colonel D’Oyley and Sir Charles Lyttel- 
ton were perpetual laws, binding to the inhabitants of the 
island ? : 

2d. Whether, supposing those laws good and perpetual, any 
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of the subsequent laws, or the proclamation in my Lord’ 4 ppEn 


Windsor’s time, have taken away the force of these laws? 
And because the gentlemen of Jamaica made divers objec- 
tions against the validity of those laws, as being made by the 
governors and council without an assembly, and against the 
perpetuity of them, as being repealed by subsequent laws; 


their lordships do therefore think it most conducing to his - 


majesty’s service, that Colonel Long, Major Beeston, and 
Mr. Ashurst, do attend my Lord Chief Justice North, in 


order to explain to his lordship what is chiefly expected by 


_ them, whereby they may be induced to settle the revenue for 


the support of the government, to the end matters may be 
brought to an accommodation. 


age . 


NUMBER XXXVI. 


‘Jamarca. 
At a committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, Wednesday the 
27th of October, 1680, 
_ PRESENT, 

Lord Privy-Seal, Earl of Bath, 

Earl of Bridgewater, Earl of Halifax, 

Lord Chamberlain, Mr. Chan. of the Exchequer. 


My Lord Chief Justice North reports, that he has been 
attended by the gentlemen of Jamaica, who have declared 
themselves willing to grant the perpetual bill for the pay- 
ment of the governors, and another bill for the payment of 
contingencies to continue for seven years, provided they may 
be restored to their ancient form of passing laws, and may be 
assured of such of the laws of England as may concern their 
hiberty and property. 

Their lordships taking notice, that the revenue of Jamaica 
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will expire in March next, direct a letter to be prepared, for 
the approbation of the council, empowering Sir Henry Mor- 
gan to call an assembly, and to endeavour the passing a teme 
porary bill, with their consent, for the revenue; and, in case. 
of their refusal, to raise the same in such manner as hath — 


been done by former governors. 


Memorandum, At a council on the instant, a 
draught of the afore-mentioned letter was read : 


And upon reading the petition of the planters, merchants, 
and inhabitants of Jamaica, praying to be restored to their 
ancient method of making laws, the lords of the committee 
are ordered to meet de die in diem, until they shall have 
agreed on such a method for the making of laws, and the 
settlement of the government, as they shall find most con- 
venient for his majesty’s service. | 


NUMBER XXXVII. 


JAMAICA. 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, on Thursday 
the 28th of October, 1680, 
PRESENT, 
Prince Rupert, Earl of Halifax, 
Lord Privy-Seal, Viscount Fauconberg, 


Lord Chamberlain, Bishop of London, 

Earl of Bridgewater, Mr. Hyde, 

Earl of Sunderland, Lord Chief Justice Noes 
Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Secretary J enkins. 
Earl of Essex, 


Their lordships having considered that part of the letter 
from the council of Jamaica, dated 20th May last, that con- 
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cerns the laws, and having read the petition of the merchants APPEN- 
and planters of Jamaica, presented in council on the DIX 
» as also a paper prepared by Mr. Blackwayt, con- — 
cerning the manner of making laws in J amaica, their lord- 
ships, upon full consideration and debate of what may best 
conduce to his majesty’s service, agree, that the present me- 
thod of making laws in Barbadoes, as settled by the commission 
of Sir Richard Dutton, be proposed unto his majesty in council : 
and that powers be drawn up for the Earl of Carlisle, with 
instructions suitable to that scheme, and with respect to the 
present circumstances of Jamaica; and that the assembly 
| may bethe more easily induced to grant a revenue for the sup- 
port of the government, their lordships are of opinion, that 
his majesty’s quit rents, and the tax on the wine-licences, as 
well as all other levies which now are or shall be made, be 
appropriated to the support of the government, and to no 
other use whatsoever. 


NUMBER XXXVIII. 


JAMAICA,” 
At the committee of trade and plantations, in the 
council-chamber at Whitehall, on Saturday the 
30th of October, 1680, 
. PRESENT, 
Prince Rupert, Earl of Clarendon, 
Duke of Albemarle, Earl of Essex, 
' Lord Chamberlain, Viscount Fauconberg, 
| Karl of Bridgewater, Earl of Halifax, 
-- arlofSunderland, = Mr. Secretary Jenkins. 


Colonel Long and the other gentlemen of Jamaica attend, 
and are acquainted with the resolutions of the committee to 
report to his majesty, that they may enjoy the same method 
of making laws as is now appointed for Barbadoes; with 
which the gentlemen express themselves very well satisfied. 


CHAP. 
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NUMBER XXXIX. 
Copy of powers to the Earl of Carlisle for making laws. ; , | 


Charles the Second, by the grace of God, king of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c. joleasdaee ri 


To our right trusty and right, well-beloved 
cousin Charles Earl of Carlisle, our captain- 
general and governor in chief in and over our 7 


Cid island of Jamaica, and other the territories 


depending thereon; and to our deputy goe 
vernor and commander in chief of our said 
island; and, in case of their death or ab- 
sence, to our council of Jamaica. 


Whereas, by our royal commission bearing date the first 
of March, in the thirtieth year of our reign, we having thought 
fit to constitute and appoint you, Charles Earl of Carlisle, 
captain-general and governor in chief in and over our island of 
Jamaica, and the territories depending thereon, thereby com- 
manding and requiring you, or in your absence our deputy- 
governor, or our council, to do and execute all things belong- 
ing to the said command, and the trust reposed in you, accord- 
ing tothe several powers or directions granted or appointed you 
by the said commission and the instructions therewith given 


you, or by further powers and instructions to be granted or 


appointed you under our signet and sign manual, as by our said — 
commission (reference being thereunto had) doth more at 
large appear ; and whereasit is necessary that good and whole- 
some laws and ordinances be settled and established for the 
government and support of our island of Jamaica: we do 
hereby give and grant unto you full power and authority, with 
the advice and consent of the said council, from time to time, 
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as need shall require, to summon or call general assemblies-of appRy. 


the freeholders and planters within the said island, in manner 
and form as is now practised in Jamaica. And our will and 
pleasure is, that the persons thereupon duly elected by the 
major part of the freeholders of the respective parishes and 
places, and so returned (having, before their sitting, taken the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, which you shall commis- 
‘sionate fit persons, under the public seal of that island, to ad- 
‘minister, and without taking which none'shall be capable of 
sitting, though elected) shall be called and held the general as- 
sembly of our island of Jamaica; and that they, or the major 
part of them, shall have full power and authority, with the 
advice and consent of yourself and of the council, to make, 
‘constitute, and ordain laws, statutes, and ordinances, for the 
public peace, welfare, and good government of the said island, 
and of the people and inhabitants thereof, and such other as 
shall resort thereto, and for the benefit of our heirs and suc- 
cessors; which said laws, statutes, and ordinances, are to be 
(as near as conveniently may be) agreeable to the laws and 
statutes of our kingdom of England: provided, that all such 
laws, statutes, and ordinances, of what nature or duration 
_ whatsoever, be, within three months, or by the first convey- 
ance after making the same, transmitted unto us under the 
public seal, for our allowance and approbation of them, as also 
duplicates thereof by the next conveyance: and in case all or 
any of them (being not before confirmed by us) shall at any 
time bedisallowed and not approved, and so signified by us, our 
heirs or successors, under our or their sign manual or signet, or 
by order of our or their privy-council, unto you, the said Earl 
of Carlisle, or to the commander in chief of our said island for 
the time being, then such or so many of them as shall be so 
disallowed and not approved, shall from thenceforth cease, de- 
termine, and be utterly void and of none effect, any thing to 
the contrary thereof notwithstanding. And, to the end no- 
thing may be passed or done in our said island by the said 
council or assembly to the prejudice of us, our heirs or suc- 
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cyap, cessors, we will and ordain that you, the said Charles Earl of 
XIV. Carlisle, shall have and enjoy a negative voice in the making 
“~~ or passing of all laws, statutes, and ordinances, as aforesaid; 
and that you shall and may likewise, from time to time, as 
you shall judge it necessary, dissolve all general assemblies, 

as aforesaid; any thing in our commission bearing date as. 
aforesaid to the contrary hereof notwithstanding. And our 
will and pleasure is, that in case of your death or absence 
from our said ‘island, our deputy-governor for the time being 
exercise and enjoy all and singular the powers and authorities 

hereby granted unto you, or intended to be granted you, the 

said Charles Earl of Carlisle; and in case he likewise hap- 
pen to die, or be absent from our said island, we do hereby 
authorise and empower our council of Jamaica to execute 
the powers hereby given you, until we shall declare our 


further pleasure therein. 


Given at our court at Whitehall, this 3d day 
of November, in the thirty-second year of 
our reign. 


HISTORY 
THE WEST INDIES, 
. &c. 
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HORTUS EASTENSIS: 


A CATALOGUE OF EXOTIC PLANTS, in the 
Garden of Hinton East, Esq. in the Mountains of 
Liguanea, in the Island of Jamaica, at the time of 
his decease. By Arruur Broveuton, M.D. 


N.B. This Garden is now the Property of the Public. 
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Containing a brief Review of the Transaction and 
Condition of the British Army there, during the 
Years 1795, 6,7, and 8, until the pdt. Evacua- 
tion of the Country. | 


F OUR “years have elapsed since I éaaelt the ‘de- 
tails” of ‘the military operations of the British 
army in ‘St. Domingo, and I grieve to say, that 
what was then prophetic apprehension, is now 
become historical fact. This once opulent and 
beautiful colony, the boast of France, and the 
glory of the new hemisphere, is expunged” ‘from 
the chart of the civilized world! The prospect of. 
such lamentable ruin might give occasion for 
many observations and Shechane and I shall pre- 
sent to my readers, in the following very imper-, 
fect sketch (for such it is in every sense) a few 
that occur to me: more than this I dare not at- 
tempt. Were it in. my power (as In truth it is 
not) to. continue, in a regular series, “the history of 
those sad events which have led to this miserable 
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catastrophe, I should indeed decline a task which 
would be equally disgusting to my readers, and 
painful to myself. Ina climate where every gale 
was fraught with poison, and in a contest with 
uncounted hosts of barbarians, what could the best 
efforts of our gallant countrymen effect? Their 

- enemies indeed fled before them, but the arrows of 
_ pestilence pursued and arrested the victors in their 
career of conquest! Scenes like these, while they 
afford but small cause of gratulation to the actors 
themselves, furnish no topics to animate the page 
of the historian; who would have little else to dis- 
play but a repetition of the same disasters—delu- 
sive promises, unrealized hopes, unavailing. exer- 
tions ; producing a complication of miseries, disease, 
distraction, contagion, and death ! 

At the same time (although I know not that the 
reader will derive any great degree of consolation 
from the circumstance) it is Sawai on me to 
observe, that, during the disastrous period of which 
I treat, I have not heard that any misconduct or 
neglect was ever fairly imputed to those persons 
who had the direction of the enterprize, either in 
the public departments of Great Britain, or in the 
scene of action itself. The names of Williamson, 
Forbes, Simcoe, White and Maitland, carry with 
them a demonstration that neither courage, nor 
energy, nor military talents, was at any time want- 
ing in the principal department. _ Reinforcements 
or troops too were sent by the British government 
with a more liberal hand than in former years. 
Towards the latter end of April, 1795, the 8istand 
96th regiments (consisting together of 1,700 men) 
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arrived from Ireland; the 89d, from Gibraltar, 
landed 980 men in August; and in April 1796, the 
66th and 69th regiments, consisting of 1,000 men 
each, with 150 artillery, arrived from the same 
place; under the cgmmand of General Bowyer; so — 
that the whole number of effective men which had: 
landed in St. Domingo, down to this period (in- 
cluding some small detachments sent up at differ- 
ent times from Jamaica) amounted to 9,800. In 
June following, four regiments of infantry, and a 
part of two others*, arrived from Cork, under the 
command of General Whyte. These were soon 
afterwards followed by seven regiments of British f, 
together with three regiments of foreign cavalry {; 
besides two companies of British, and a detach- 
ment of Dutch artillery; making in the whole a. 


further reinforcement of about 7 9006. 


But what avail the best concerted schemes of 
human policy against the dispensations of Divine 
Providence? A great part of these gallant troops, 
most of them in the bloom of youth, were con- 
veyed, with little intermission, from the ships to 
the hospital; from the hospital to the grave! Of 
the 82d regiment, no less than 630 became victims 
to the climate, within the short space’of ten weeks 


* The 17th, S2d, 56th, and 67th, with part of the 93d and 
99th. 
+ The 13th, 14th, 17th, 18th, Qlst, 26th, and 29th. 
~ The York, Hompesch and Rouen Hussars. 
‘ ‘Out of this number are however to be deducted the32d 


infantry and the 26th dragoons ; the former of which were 


sent from St. Domingo to Bahama, and the Tatter to the 
Windward Islands. | 
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after their landing. In one of its companies, no. 
more. than three rank and file were fit for duty. 
Hompesch’s regiment of hussars were reduced, in 
little more than two months, from 1,000 to 300, 
and the 96th regiment perished to.a man!. By the 
30th of September, 1796, the registers of morta- 
hty displayed a mournful diminution of no less 
than 7,530 of. the British forces only; and to- 
wards the latter end of 1797, out of the whole 
number of troops, British and foreign, which had 
Janded and were detained in this devoted country, 


during that and the two preceding years; (cer- 


tainly not far short of 15,000 men) I am assured 


that not more than 3,000 were left alive and in a 


condition for service *. ! 
During this dreadful sacrifice of human life, 
the necessary operations in the colony were pro- 


ductive of such an expenditure of treasure to: the 


British government, as excited the utmost asto- 
nishment in the minds of the king’s ministers ; 
who ought however to have foreseen, that the cost 
of raising, feeding, arming, clothing, and paying 
colonial regiments, both black and white, in a 
country where every article was three times as 
dear as in Europe, and the expence of fitting out 
armed vessels to transport troops and stores from 
one part of the colony to another part, (both of 
them measures of absolute necessity) must una- 
voidably be very great~. . The charges attending 


* The loss of seamen in the ships employed on the coast are 


not included. It may be stated very moderately at 5,000 men. 
+ The colonial troops, black and white, embodied by Gene- 
ral Williamson, amounted at the end of 1795 to 8,170. 
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the hospital’'service,° were alone found to amount 
to’ T0s.a°day for each invalid. For the payment. 
of ‘these, and” other ‘services, the Governor » was. 
atithorized to draw ‘bills of exchange on the Bri- 
tish’ treasury; and the bills thus drawn, to’ the: 
first ‘of May, sei air to 4,383 gine 8s. 1Qd.. 
— | LPO Sb ehh 

“Bat, notwithstanding his enormous inpediaey 
both’ of blood and treasure, the prospect of sub- 
duing the whole of this great island, and annex- 
ing it, in°a profitable condition, ‘to’ the British 
dominion, was more distant than ever. ~The weak- 
ness’ and diminution of our troops, ‘inspired ‘the 
enéiny with renewed confidence: They were not 
ubdobservant of our situation, and took advantage 
of it. ‘Those among’ the white inhabitants »who 
were secretly disaffected, became encouraged and 
confirmed in their hestile purposes, and were 
easily prevailed upon ‘to declare openly against a 
cause, which they ‘plainly foresaw must, in-a short 
time, work its own destruction. OO 0 AOE ABE 

‘It is’ not however to be understood that the 
British army was suffered to remain, during this 
time, in desponding inactivity. ‘The case was far 
otherwise. Every man who was ina ‘condition 
for service, bad full employment assigned to 
him, and undoubtedly very vigorous efforts were 
made to distress the enemy, and extend our foot- 
ing in the country, until; unhappily, every “suc 
ceeding exertion, like the labours of Sysiphus, 
ter winated i in new disappointment, OK 

At one period very sanguine expectations pre- 
vailed from the co-operation and. services: of ‘the 
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colonial» corps,. which General Williamson. had 


caused to be organized... Their knowledge of the. 


country, and their habitude to the climate, were 
supposed to. render them a useful and formidable 
body.» They had been formed in a great degree 
under the Baron de Montalembert, (an officer of 
_ whose military merit itis not easy to speak in terms 
too favourable) and, immediately after the arrival 
of the 82d regiment from Gibraltar, such of them 
as were brought to a sufficient state of discipline, 
commenced operations, under that officer's com- 
mand, in the western province: being reinforced 
by the Baron’s. own regiment, and a detachment 
from the British 8@d, they proceeded for atime 
very successfully, driving the enemy out of many 
fortified posts, and taking possession of: a great 
extent of country, even as far as:the Spanish, fron- 
tiers: Nothing could exceed the noble spirit. of 
emulation which animated their conduct. . Unhap- 
pily;the want of a»sufficient number of men. to 
garrison the posts which the enemy had abandon- 
ed, rendered all their successes ultimately, abortive. 
Their » progress, therefore, was productive of no 
lasting impression: it was like that of a-vessel tra- 
versing the ocean;—the waves yielded indeed for 
the moment, but united again as the vessel passed. 
In the'mean while a very considerable body of 
the revolted negroes (the whole of whom had now 


separated. themselves. altogether from the people - 


of colour) continued to maintain their position in 
a strong post, on the heights which overlook Port 
au Priace:towards the, south. This party of. bri- 
gands,were, commanded by a negro nained  Dudo- 
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-nait, who had’ contrived to cut off the streams by 


which the town was’ usually supplied’ with fresh 


water. /-'The distress to which the garrison was re- 
duced by this measure; andthe disgrace of suffer- 
ing the insults of such an enemy to remain un- 
punished, induced the General, in the month of 
December, to make formidable preparations for — 
attacking Dudonait in his camp; when an extra- 
ordinary circumstance occurred, which, as it dis- 
plays the state of parties among thé revolters, de- 
serves recital. On the first of January, 1796, this 
negro chief sent a flag to the General, signifying 
that it was his imtention to present the British 
with a supply of water, by way of a new-year’s 
gifts; and aecordingly the springs were cleared, 
and the streams suffered to run in their usual chan- 
nel, to the great relief of the town and the gar- 
rison. This measure, on the part of the enemy, 
was followed by overtures for a negociation ; and 
Dudonait soon afterwards transmitted the heads 
of a treaty in writing, offering therein to bring the 
chief part of his army over to the English; on 
certain conditions ; one. of which was, that the 
English troops should co-operate with their new 
negro allies, utterly to cut off and extirpate the 
people of colour throughout St. Domingo. 

As it was impossible that General Williamson 
could listen to propositions of this nature, al- 
though he had no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
Dudonait, the preparations for driving the enemy 
from his position were continued. Light artillery 
was provided to be carried up the mountains on 
ules. The enterprize however was attended 
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with so many difficulties, that it was not. until the 
28th of February the attack was made; when 
the British had the satisfaction, in the course of a 
few hours, to see the brigands, who had so long 
hemmed in and insulted them, fly from their chain 
of formidable posts in all directions. General 
Bowyer was at the head of the column, at the 
place where the chief attack was made, and he 
carried the lines by storm * 

Had I the means of resounding in detail the 
many other enterprizes, in the prosecution of 
which the honour of the British flag was ably 
maintained and supported, notwithstanding the 
cruel ravages which the diseases of the climate 
hourly made among the troops, the recital of them 
should not be omitted.—I should dwell with in- 
finite satisfaction on the merits of the Generals 
Churchill, Bowyer, Montalembert; the Colonels 
Spencer, Stuart, Dessource, and other officers in 
high command. It is universally acknowledged, 
that the services of all these gentlemen thatI have 
mentioned were eminently conspicuous; and I re- 
pret that my information is not sufficiently minute 
and particular, to enable me to bestow that dis- 
tinct and appropriate tribute of applause on the 
conduct of each, which Justice and gratitude 
would otherwise demand. ‘This general acknow- 
ledgment therefore is all that I can offer; but my 
regret is heightened by the mournful reflection, 


* The negro commander, Dudonait, was.soon afterwards 
surprized by the Mulatto General Rigaud, who had heard of 
his negociation with the English, and ordered him to imme- 
diate execution. 
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that such exertions and talents were employed 
in so unprofitable a service; a warfare im 
which all human efforts were unavailing, and 
success. itself unattended with lasting advantage 
or renown. 

In the month of March, 1796, Sir Adam Wil- 
liamson embarked for Great Britain, having re- 
signed the command of .the troops to General 
Forbes, who was himself superseded by the arrival 
of General Simcoe, as chief governor, in March, 
1797. One great object the king’s ministers had 
in view, by the appointment last mentioned, was, 
as I have-heard, to obtain a full and accurate re- 
presentation. of the state of the colony, the actual 
situation of the British army there, and the pros- 
pects which remained of the ultimate success of 
the enterprize. No man was better qualified to 
form a correct, comprehensive, and unbiassed 
opinion on those points than General Simcoe. 
He was instructed, withal, to carry into effect a 


plan of reform and retrenchment in the disposal 


and application of the public money. Abuses 


under this head were loudly, and I believe very 


justly, complained of, the correction of which, it 


was said, could be effected only by a proper. exer- 


tion of firmness, energy, and decision in the com- 
mander in chief; qualities which eminently “dis- 
tinguish that officer’s character. It is unpleasant — 
to relate, but it is too notorious to be denied,~that 
among the French colonists, our allies, many of the 
principal men, in return for the tender of their ser-. 
vices, had stipulated for, and obtained very extra- . 
ordinary salaries and appointments. Some of these 
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gentlemen, without doubt, had) acquired a just 
claim to liberal remuneration; but there were 
Others among them, who set, I am afraid, a véry 
exaggerated value on their own merits. In. the 
present forlorn ‘and sad condition of. the army, 
however, the measure of retrenching expences 
and allowances, of .what nature soever, proved a 
painful and perilous undertaking. The whole 
body of our allies were alarmed and discontented 
in consequence of it. Their efforts became every 
_ where palsied; and it is alleged, that some im- 
portant posts were surrendered to the enemy, with- 
out an effort being made to save them. It 1s cer- 
tain that officers of high rank resigned their com- 
missions and quitted the country, Thus, whilst 
disease was rapidly thinning the ranks, disgust 
and disaffection spread with equal rapidity among 
the survivors. The prospect, on every side, was 
gloomy; and the mournful exclamation, tout est 
perdu, resounded equally from disappointed selfish- 
ness, and desponding loyalty. 

General Simcoe, by the moderation and firm- 
ness of his conduct, succeeded in restoring “order 
and subordination; and, in some degree, in re- 
yiving confidence : but the state of affairs was it- 
retrievably desperate, and the General probably 
thought that the greatest service he could render 
his country was to return to Great Britain, fully 
and faithfully to represent in person to the king's 
ministers the result of his experience and observa- 


tions. For this purpose (as it is supposed) he 


embarked for Europe in July. sea ea 
What report the General made, on. his arrival 
VOL. IX. EE 
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in London,',to: the British. administration, is not 


known to me but by conjecture. It is certain” | 


that government soon afterwards came to the de- | 
termination of reducing the number of British 
posts in St. Domingo, (by ordering’ the most dis- 


tant and less important ones to be abandoned), 
and of concentrating and directing all our. force 


to the maintenance of certain places. only, the 
permanent possession of ‘which might afford secu- 


rity to our navigation and commerce, and: deter 


the enemy from attempting predatory excursions 
against the British agpoibe wea in the ie iat 


hood. 
_ This, Ral ENGatiols appears to me. : to have bee 


suggested by wisdom, or rather it was founded on 


necessity ; and in order to cafry it into full effect; 


suitable instructions were prepared for : General 
_ Nesbit, who was appointed successor to General - 


Simcoe in December, 1797. hae Oe 
The command of the troops in the meanwhile 
had devolved on General Whyte, an officer of 
great, experience, local knowledge, and approved 
bravery; but neither experience nor courage ih 
the commander could enable the army to do more 
than to maintain itself within the garrison... The 
war was no longer a war of conquest, but of self. 
preservation. ‘The rebel negroes were at the gates, 
and no alternative remained but to stand’on atte 
defensive until General Nesbit’s arrival. 9) 9 
Respecting the forces of the enemy, aie 
interior state of the colony, at the petiod of (Ge- 
neral Simcoe’s, departure, it was known. that the 
men in arms were! become. divided into two prin- 
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~ cipal factions, under differerit® leaders.~’ "Fhe-re- 
publican troops which had been sent at ‘different 
“times from France, having been reduced by ‘Sick- 
‘ness and famine to about’ 700, had° made“a sort. of 
“junction with the revolted negroes of” the’ nérthern 
“province ;. reserving to theniselves ‘only the*privi- 
“lege of forming a distinct regiment, and of being 
commanded by- white officers; but the General or 
‘Commander<in-Chief of the whole-of this northern 
army, white and black, was a negro named Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture: This man, at thé icommence- 
‘ment of the revolt in 1791, was a slave to Mon- 
sieur Noé, a considerable planter in the neighbour- 
‘hood of Cape Francois, now residing in London. 
Having taken an active part in the rebellion, 
Toussaint had acquired, in a short time, great 
“weight among the negroes; and at length obtained 
such an ascendancy among his adherents, as in- 
vested him with absolute and undisputed autho- 
: rity over them. His attachment, however, to the 
French government was thought extremely doubt- 
ful and in truth he seemed to have no other im- 
mediate object in view, than that of consolidating 
his own power, and securing the freedom of his 
fellow negroes. His black army in 1797 was es- 
timated at 18,000 infantry, anda troop of horse 
‘of about 1,000. | 


The other principal body was composed chiefly 
of Mulattoes, collected from different parts of the 
colony, and negro slaves whom they had com- 


pelled to join them. The Mulattoes, spurning 
the idea of serving under a negro “General, had 


resorted to the southern province, and enrol 
EE 


led 
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thétnselves. with their bretheren of, coléur’s in that 
part of. the country, under’ Andrew Rigaud, a Ge- 
neral of their own cast, of whom mention has al- 
ready been made. His army (comprehending 
also such of the lower class of white inhabitants 
of the southern and western provinces, : as found 
it necessary, either for their daily support, ‘or per- 
sonal protection, to enlist under his banner): was 
said to amount to about 12,000 ; and they. declared 
themselves in the interest of the republican gover n- 
ment established under the French Directory. 
Between these two bodies, however, as the 
reader must have perceived, there existed “the 
most inveterate and rancorous animosity, ' which 
had already manifested itself in many conflicts ; 
and nothing but the presence of an invading 
enemy in the country restrained it, in any degree, 
from proceeding to that extremity of civil con- 
test—a war of utter extermination—in which mercy 
is neither to be given nor accepted. On the de- 
parture of the English, Toussaint made a “public 
declaration, signifying that it was his intention 
not to leave a Mulatto man alive in the eountry; 
and, with respect to such of these unhappy people 
as have since fallen into his hands, I am assured 
that he has kept his. word ; not an individual of 
them has been spared. | 
But although these great factions were the two 
most considerable, they were not the only bodies 
of armed men that associated in this unfortunate 
country, and acted without any co- operation. ‘with 
each other. Separate hordes, composed of re- 
volted slaves, and ruffians of every description, 


~~ 
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appeared in different parts (chiefly in the northern 
and western provinces) supporting themselves by 
depredation and plunder... Against the cruelties 
and enormities committed, by these parties, the few 
remaining whites had no means of safety, but by 
purchasing the protection of Toussaint: and thus 
an extraordinary revolution had taken place ;-— 
the very chief whose original intent was the total 


extirpation of the w ie had checked his career 


of massacre, and was now become their defender 
and protector. In the southern province were 
parties of brigands of a similar description, some 
of which made piratical excursions at sea in 
canoes, and captured many small vessels, both 
American and English, which were found near the 
coast. On these occasions, the savages put all the 
white seamen to instant death; but where any 


women were unhappily found on board, these they: 


carried away with them in a state of captivity, 
for purposes which perhaps made them envy the 
more immediate fate of the murdered seamen. 
It must not be omitted, however, that. Rigaud 
published an indignant proclamation against these 
pirates, and, hanged up all such of them as were 
cee named under it. 
Such was the state of es in St. Domingo, 
during the latter part of 1795, and the whole of 
the years 1796 and 1797, until the mortality 
among the British forces was so great, as in truth 
to leave no alternative to the sad survivors, but to 
retire from a contest, in which victory itself was 
disappointment and defeat! 
On the 22d of April, 1798, therefore, Brite 
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Maitland, (who.in'consequence of General, Whyte’s: 
return to Europe, and»the death of “General “Nes+ 
bitin: his: voyage outwards, had. succeeded»to ‘the: 
chief command) came to ‘the ‘resolutiom of eva: 
cuating the towns of Port au ‘Prince >and ‘St. 

Marc;-with their respective | dependencies, toge> 

ther! with 'the parish: of Arcahaye ; ‘a )smeasure: 
which, by a judicious. negociation with: Toussaint,” 


he. happily. effected without loss, and» withdrew: » 


with the troops'to Mole St. Nicholas. =.) a0. me) 
_ ‘The whole numberof white ‘troops; English: 
and. foreign, at this period in the, British *service;© 
under: General »Maitland’s; command; dids:notiex#: 
ceed 2,500; including ‘even thé sick»andconvalesa” 
cent.» Of sthe British, unot»more« than 1,100.:weres. 
left alive. «: Part of these theld possession’ of Grand 
Ance. under; Brigadier;oGeneral Spencer, ‘the ores 
mainder sedan sii Seah peli ie: 
Moleé.jen 2aw i BASIL IBBY aK 
The. great' iptetaoiens inf the sat at’ Mole St. 
Nicholas, to which: our: troops: now*retreated;: has?" 
been: pointed out on a former occasion ;* butiit was 
also remarked that the fortifications there; chow~ . 
ever defensive they might prove in the case‘of a ~ 
maritime attack (for:which alone they: were: con- 
structed), could: not easily be maintained: against, 
an attempt.on the side of — the land, being com: 
pletely. commanded by the> hills. adjacent. ‘This At 
circumstance could not possibly have escaped Ge>: 
neral -Maitland’s: notice: for the paesini i, il 3 
occurred- to. myself, and: must: have occurred ‘to 
every other. man: who has: cae: esi Vers 
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seriowsy) apprehensions must? therefore’: have been 
feltjothat the British forces\would,-at no- distant 


period, be compelled to abandon’ this: pent as. sacncd 


had:abandoned the others.» 9.) 
It is probable, that coro cbatiens of this nature: 
induaes General Maitland to form ‘the design of 


repossessing the no less important post of Cape Tis: 


buron; which, as the reader has already been told, 


was taken from the British. by a force under Ri-: 


gaud, on the 25th of December, 1794.. It was: 
thought that, with the ‘neighbouring port. of Je- 
remie, and the bay of Irois, already in our possés- 
sion, the capture. of Tiburon would not only com-. 
mand ;the district. of Grand Ance, and secure the 
navigation of the windward passage, equally with 
the, Mole St. Nicholas, but afford also, in a very 
considerable degree, protection to J amaica, in case 
the enemy should meditate attempts on the coasts 
of that island. At the same time, it was not in- 
tended; I: presume, to. evacuate the Mole, but un- 
der circumstances of imperious necessity. 

In the heginning of June, 1798, such of the 
troops as-could be) spared for the intended expedi- 
tion against ‘Tiburon; assembled in the bay of Irois. 
The first: brigade owas; commanded by Colonels 
Spencereand Grant, and. the second by Colonel 
Stuart; -a-third brigade, under the command of 
Colonel Dessource, consisting of colonial troops, 
mayed forwards by land on the 11th; the other 
brigades embarked, at the same time, in the squa- 
dron appointed. to.co-operate with “them, consist- 
ing of the»York, Adventure, Tourterelle, Rafter, 
and Drake, under the command of Captain Ferrier. 
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~~ So far’ the whole business seems ‘to ‘have’ been 
judiciously conducted, ° ‘and to’ have’ promised ‘a 
successful termination ; but the issues of warare 
in the hands of the Almighty. | Owing ‘toothe 
prevalence’ of strong south-easterly winds, ‘it ‘was 
found impossible, after many unavailing attempts 
for that purpose, to effect a landing-of the troops; 


and the General, not from the resistance of’ the 


enemy, but from the rage of the elements, was 
ultimately ‘obliged to ‘relinquish the ‘attack, and 
return with thé troops to Mole St. Nicholas.» fox 

The failure of this attempt ‘on “Tiburon, ‘was 
soon ‘afterwards followed’ by a design ‘of’ the ene- 
my on’ the Mole’ itself. » Towards” the’/summit 
of one of the hills’ commanding * the fort; the 
British’ had “established 'a post’ ‘of 60. men, chiefly 


colonial troops. On'the2 fst. ofe July this»post 
was attacked by a horde of brigands;’and (tocthe 


ereat astonishment’ of the garrison below) was 
carried;' without much’ resistance, the? majer part 
of the detachment stationed there having deserted 


‘to ‘the’ enemy.” ‘The few’ British ‘among ‘them, 


however, by keeping up a well- directed yes it 

— reached the garrison in safety. ~ 20 
But the triumph of the wigatit on this occa- 

sion was of short duration; forthe mortars ofthe 


garrison having been brought to°play against»the 
“spot, the enemy was soon driven from: the post, and 
a detachment of British, under Colonel Stewart, 
ape fodk possession of if © S252 Wha etaliaie > - 


“A more’ ‘daring attempt, however, was “made, 
“about the? same “timeprat another “postcalled the. 


CORRE, 
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Gorge ; where the » brigands appeared in’ great 
force; and although by the gallantry and. good 
conduct of the troops ‘sent against. them they 
were finally repulsed, their defeat was not effected 
without an obstinate resistance on their part, and 
considerable loss on ours. wut 

» It was now evident to every man, that, unless 
possession could be obtained of the surrounding 
hills, and a chain of strong posts, with lines. of 
great extent, established on their summits, it was 
not within the reach of human skill, or human 
courage, to preserve the garrison itself from de- 
struction, in the event of a still more formidable 
attack from the enemy, of which the garrison was 
in hourly expectation. | le 

Ps: For the erection of such works.and defences, 
General Maitland, whatever might have been his 
wishes, certainly did not possess the necessary 
means; neither had he troops enough to man 
‘them, even if the means had been, within. his 
‘reach, | 

«It is»plain, therefore, that no sort of alternative 
‘remained to General Maitland on this occasion, 
but to consider of a speedy and secure retreat for 
the wreck of his worn-out veterans, and to aban- 
don: for ever a country which, after five bloody 
years of hopeless warfare within its borders, has 
furnished its invaders with just space enough, and 
no. more, for the graves of about, 20,000 brave 
soldiers and seamen; sacrificed to. the vain project 
ofseizing on a territory, which, after obtaining 
-it, we! must have newly peopled, to render it pro- 
ductive! 
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es Suchk ad wine oben Maislenslsin the “agate 


isp w ‘higheat, citarcos — al hip ansangers 
ments which itis, believed. were made, about othe. 
same time, -With the negro chief, Toussaint, for.the, 
future safety of the British, trade, and) the security, 
of the, British possessions, in. this, part, of, the warld, 
L. can. give, no. certain, information: to, my. readers 
On ‘those. points .the, King’s ministers haye; hithertoy. 
withheld, all, manner | of, communication... Enough: 
is known-however, (and, more than enough) ;toide-, 
monstrate, to.every.. unprejudiced mind, »that «thes 
final., evacuation. of »most.parts of, St..Domingoy, 
was, not. a matter of mere prudence and discretion,» 
but.of absolute and uncontrolable necessity. Ta: 
have attempted the. further, prosecution of. offensive. 
war in, this: devoted: country,) after such expenience) 
as five\ years,phad already, furnished). would aiid 


“* "the troops at the Mole ‘and those at the eesti Ance 1 uns 
der Colonel Spencer were removed to Jamaica. They did no 
amount altigether to one thousand.’ The negro ‘chalet 
embodidiby General Williamson were disbanded, and:the'men 
left.to dispose of themselves as» they, thought PROBE: This, 
measure was, js believe, unavoidable ; nevertheless it was a. 
mortifying circumstance to behold this fine body ‘of men turned . 
adriftsand compelled’ by necessity to join the enemy: ““Phey” 
were pirchaged originally at @ prodigious expence; had beer’: 
trained. upto arms. with, surprising: success ;, were proud. af. 
their character as soldiers ; 3 and, without doubt, when. Kept i AB 
constant employment, were: troops ‘the best suited of ny, in 
the world for the country and climate. ‘Whether a any’ great 
dependende night be placed ‘onthe proper. subordination and! 
loyadty of! suchiaihodynof: men.in time of peace, or on their: 
fidelity.in time of, jar,,with, people of their own cast, (andin 
cases where. no. white troops. could be brought to , SR oparate. 
with them) I will not venture to decide, 
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arguedy? not : merely an’ unwarrantable® excess of 


mistaken: zeal in the minds ofits conductors)’ but 


the» pitiable and impotent rage of: incurable” in- 
sonal gee oh | 
»eAnd thus: sees ahd if this most! disastrous 
eile’ against: St.. Domingo. Nevertheless, 
dreadful as the consequences of it have proved, 
ampersuaded: that no human being was ever aetu- 
ated;:onvany occasion, by motives more pure and 
patriotic, than was General. Williamson -on this, 
Certainly it wasom his: recommendation and’ ad- 
vice that the project» was eriginally adopted by go- 
vernment ;.and if,.in«this case, he erred) in his 


judgment, concerning» persons. and circumstanicesy: 


even. his“errors» proceeded from his virtues.“ Un- 


suspicious. in his» nature, and incapable. of’ decep: 
tiom thimself, he mistrusted» not the’ fraudulent ° 
views: and arrogant’ pretensions of others.° ’ Here — 


indeed he failed. It was his misfortune. to place 


too great relianee on.the venal and unfounded as-_ 


surances of a few adventurers from St. Domingo ; 


men .who had» neither property: nor: consideration ~ 
in ‘that island, mor ‘any “sort. of authority: from the 


} resident planter’, to invite a British invasion. _{t 


was) this ill-placed . confidence . that induced, Ger bs 
nevak: Williamson. to recommend the measure: to: 
theoKing’s «ministers ; and afterwards,:on receiving’ 
théir®’sanction, to undertake the, conduct | of it~ 


himself, with means so infinitely. disproportioned 
to; pte. end, that. disappointment and, discomfiture 
were.its nécessary ‘and: natural:consequences !\» Let 
me add) atthe same time, that instead of procur- 
ing any ‘pecuniary. ‘advantage to, himself, “General 
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Williamson ‘injured his private fortune i in the pro- 
secution of this very service. ‘His health was: the 
sacrifice, and poverty his reward! 

The history of this unfortunate experiment will 
hereafter, it is hoped, furnish a profitable lesson to 
men in power. They may learn. from it the ex- 
treme danger of giving a willing ear, in time of 
war, to the representations of designing: foreign- 
ers, concerning the disposition and: principles of 
the great body of their countrymen ; and the state 
of the country from which (whether unjustly or 
not is nothing to ‘the purpose) they have proba- 
bly been driven. To expect a fair and impartial 
report from such men, in such a case, were to sup- 
pose that the human mind has changed its charac- — 
ter. ‘This unhappy credulity has. basin a distin- 
guished feature inthe conduct of the present war, 
and the. case of St. Domingo semgiseok a qreryccd 
proof of its effects. | 

The account which I have»given will ie vice 
furnish additional confirmation to: the casesialready 
recorded in history, demonstrating the fatal folly 
of prosecuting aggressive war, for thé acquisition 
of territory, in the climate of the West Indies. The 
dreadful expence of human life in such enterprizes, 
is beyond all the compensation that the most splen- 
did victory can afford. » The hand of* Omnipotence 
is uplifted against the measure, and no one nation - 
on earth has ever made the attempt, without having 


had occasion afterwards to lament its, commence- 


ment, and ‘to deplore its eeohen ee baste 


x 9 Aathiee adventures,” observes Mr. Burke, titi is ae an, 
enemy we have to vanquish, bit a cemetry to acquire. In 
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Such are the reflections and observations which 
have occurred to mé on this painful topic. With 
a few remarks of a less general, but, perhaps, of no 
less interesting a nature, I shall quit the subject. 

" So long as the two great parties which now exist 
in St. Domingo shall continue the prosecution of 
civil warfare against’ each other, there is not, I 


suppose, much danger to be apprehended that 
either of them will have leisure to make many de- 
pre redations on the British shipping trading in that 
part of the world, or any very serious attempts on 
the Coasts af the neighbouring islands. This state 
of ‘things cannot, however, be of extensive dura- 
tion. The war is of too violent a na ture to last 


| cating on war in nik what Rais: the hostile sword is merci- 
faly the country itself is the dreadful enemy :—there the uro- 
pean conqueror finds a cruel defeat in the very fruits of his sue- 
cess. Every aia a is but a new demand for recruits to the 
West Indian grave.’ Let us hear also on this subject the poet 
_of the Seasons: ' 
a. %. -€ Then wasteful forth 
‘Walks the dire Power of Pestilent Disease ; 
Sick nature blasting ; and to heartless woe 
And feeble desolation, casting down 
The towering hopes, and all the pride of man! 
Such as of late at Carthagena aveislies 
The British fire. — — 
Lo —_——- ~ Gallant Vernon SIMO¥ad 2 
ooo o The niiserable scene; ‘ 
Spey, Heard nightly plung’ d amid the sullen waves — 
The frequent corse!" — yt ck "MOMSON. 
This miserable scene, however, has been frequently re- 
is since the siege of Carthagena. It was exhibited atthe 
Hayannah in 1762; atthe river St. Juan; and lately: in: the 
Windward Islands ; but no Wherd I helieve e with preater force 
ake oo gr in St. i is ae leah bath P ap 
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many years; and it’is°probable the first general 


conflict will decide the fate of one te ‘the two’ con- 


ae) 4 host warp 
- 4 “ ‘ - * : 


By the last accounts, ’ tronsaint appears to have 


sat present the ‘superiority. His army-is undoubt- | 
edly more numerous than that of Rigaud ; “but 'I 


suspect itis worse appointed “and. provided. “The 
Mulattoes too have infinitely the advantage of ‘the 


blacks in point of general knowledge’ and: military 
discipline. Rigaud’ himself is a man of” sagacity 
and experience; but above all, there is’ this cit 


cumstance attending the Mulattoes, (which I 


think must*ultimately ‘turn the scale in ‘their fa: 
vour), that they have no possibility of retreat, and 


are well assured they must either subdue their ene- 
mies, or perish themselves to a man. My opinion 

therefore is, that the Mulattoes will finally become © 
masters of all the ‘sea coast, and the cultivatable 


parts of the country; and the fugitive negroes 


seek a refuge in the mountainous and: interior dis- 
tricts. If such shall be the termination of the 
present civil contest.in St. Domingo, the island of 
Jamaica must have a vigilant eye to its own safety. 
Its trade, both ehteediids and- homewards, will be — 


exposed to capture; and such devastation may be 


spread over the windward parishes by hordes of 
banditti, coming thither in open canoes from the 
southern parts of St. Domingo, as may’ destroy the 
labour of years, before the squadron at Port Royal 
can give the smallest assistance to the inhabitants. 
Of this impending danger to Jamaica, the British 
government is without doubt sufficiently apprized, 
and I believe that measures are in contemplation 
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how. to avert the threatened evil. ~ E-will ven- 
ture however to. pronounce, from circumstances 
within my own knowledge, that nothing ean 
afford solid and permanent security to Jamaica 
but tranquillity at home. Let. peace be re-estab- 
lished between England and France, and all ap- 
prehensions from St..Domingo will vanish. ‘The 
Mulattoes having, after a long and bloody strug- 
gle, established their claim to all. the rights of 
French citizens, have now nothing to desire but 
to be considered and acknowledged as faithful sub- 
jects.of France: and if the French government, 


whatever form it may hereafter assume, entertains 


the most distant hope of restoring, in any degree, 
order and subordination in the country, and of de- 
tiving any advantage from it as a colony, it will 
receive them as such, and avail itself of their ser- 
vices in suppressing the remains of revolt and re- 
bellion throughout the island. Peace, therefore, 
between England and France, will convert the 
Mulattoes of St. Domingo, from formidable ene- 
mies, into harmless and inoffensive neighbours to 
the British West Indies; for it will not then be 
any longer the business of our fleets and armies 
to heighten and extend the miseries of war on this 
theatre of bloodshed, and thus invite retaliation 
on our own possessions. If indeed Great Britain 
judges rightly, she will consider the restoration of 
order in St. Domingo, as the only certain pledge 
of future security to her West Indian colonics. 
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WAR IN THE WEST INDIES, 


FROM iTS COMMENCEMENT IN FEBRUARY, 1793. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Preliminary Observations.— Commencement of the War. 
—Capture of Tobago.—Fruitless Attempt against 
Martinico.—Determination of the British Ministry 
thereon, and consequent Preparations for a large Arma- 
ment to be sent to the West Indies—Sir Cuarves 
Grey appointed to the Command of the Land Forces, 
and Sir Joun Jnrvis to the Command of the Fleet. 
—New Arrangement. 


Wuorver has made himself acquainted with cuar, 
the history of the West Indian Islands, cannot fail - 
to have observed that, whenever the nations of Preliminary 
Europe are engaged, from whatever cause, in war +s hag 
with each other, those unhappy countries are 
constantly made the theatre of its operations, 
Thither the combatants repair, as to the arena, to 
decide their differences ; and the miserable planters, 
who are never the cause, are always the victims of 
the contest ! 3 

When, at the pacification of 1763, the claims 
of Great Britain and France to the neutral Islands 
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of St. Lucia, Tobago, St. Vincent, and Dominica, 


wy were adjusted by a division of the spoil, many 


Obse 
tions, 


Arcs Sete circumstances concurred to induce a hope, that 


the contending parties would remain satisfied with 
their booty, ont not hastily involve the world — 
again in devastation and bloodshed. One of the 
causes of former contests between France’ and 
England (the claim to those islands) having been 
removed, there was certainly reason to suppose 
that the remembrance of recent calamities, the 
pressure of poverty, and the various other dis- 
tresses which the war had brought on all the belli- 
gerent powers, were circumstances highly favour- 
able to a continuance of the peace. » The. short 
experience of ten years proved the fallacy of this 
‘expectation. The martial spirit of Great Britain 
sickened for employment; and pretences being 
wanting for directing it towards her ancient ene- 
mies, it was turned, in an evil hour, against her — 
own subjects in North America... Wise men fore- 
saw and predicted, that the restless and intriguing | 
genius of France would not allow that kingdom 
to continue an indifferent spectator of such a con- 
test. Accordingly, in the year 1778, she rushed 
into another war with England, without) even af- 
fecting to have sustained the shadow of provoca- — 
“tion; and the consequence of her’ injustice, and — 
our insanity, was the loss not only of those of the — 
sugar islands, which had been assigned to us’ in 

1763, but of almost all the rest; the dismember- | 
ment of the empire, and a combination of dangers 
from which, at one moment, death seemed our sa 
refuge. h fava 
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Of the capture of the sugar islands in that war, CHAP. 
- and their restoration to Great Britain at the peace ~~ 
of 1783, I have sufficiently treated elsewhere, Prliminsry 
‘America alone derived advantage from the contest. tious. 
-As the French had, engaged in the war without 
provocation, so they retired from the field, not 

-only without benefit, but with manifest loss. "They 
contracted an enormous debt, to the payment of 
‘which their ordinary revenues were inadequate ; 

and perhaps to this circumstance, more than to any 
other, the ruin of their ancient government must 
immediately be attributed. So true is the observa- 

tion of our great dramatic poet (and it is equally 
“applicable to nations and to individuals) that 


Even-handed justice | 
Commends th’ ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. SHAKSPEARE. 


To a philosopher, speculating in his closet, it 
might seem that such an event could not fail to 
operate both as a terrible example, and a profit- 
able lesson, to the nations of the earth; but above 
all, to those few envied states who have every 
thing to lose, and nothing to gain, by a change in 
‘their situation. | Posterity will either mourn over 
that page of our history, or doubt its fidelity, 
which shall record the melancholy truth, that, in 
the year 1792, the government of Great Britain 
(too proud ‘to learn wisdom from the misfortunes 
of others) adopted towards France the same in- 
fatuated line of conduct, which, a few years be- 
fore, the French government, nearly under the 


same circumstances, had pursued towards Great 
FF 
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Britain! Our couddet wae similar ; may the mercy 
of Divine Providence avert from) us a similar issue! 


War being thus renewed (frst yitileitagas I 


admit, on the part of France, but provoked | un- 
“doubtedly by the rash counsels and i imperious ; lan- 


guage of the British administration), the West 
Indies became, as usual, the scene of military. en- 
terprize: and Great Britain had the advantag e (if 
an advantage it might be called) of making. the 
first onset. On the 10th of February, 1793, a few 
days only after notice had been received of the 
French declaration of war, direétions were trans- 
mitted to Major-General Cuyler, the ‘commander 
in chief of the British troops in the Windward 
Islands, and to Sir John Laforey, who commanded 
in the naval departinent, to attempt the reduction 
of Tobago. As most of the proprietors in that 
island were English, it was supposed that an  Eng- 


lish armament Solita be favourably received by the 


inhabitants; and the event justified this expecta- 
tion. The island surrendered, without any g great 
struggle, on the 17th of April. 

Of the territory thus re-annexed to the British 
dominion, I shall give the best account Iam able 


to collect in a subsequent chapter, At present, I 


am unwilll ling to interrupt the narrative of military 
transactions, by disquisitions either on its past ‘his- 


- tory, or its present importance ; and shall, therefore, 


proceed to the next attempt of the British forces 
in this part of the world, which I am sorry to “ob. 
serve had a less favourable termination. ~~ Ss 

Be: was an ‘attack on Martinico ; an enterprize 
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of great magnitude ; for the labours and ingenuity 
of man had co-operated with the hand of nature, 
in rendering that island one of the strongest coun- 
tries in the world. In. 1759, it had ns ol 
resisted a formidable British armament of ten 
ships of the line, besides frigates and bomb ketchess 
having on board 5,800 regular troops; and al- 
though the island surrendered, three years after- 
wards, to a much superior force, yet t the gallant 


and vigorous resistance which the garrison was 
enabled to make on that occasion, for upwards of 


three weeks, ought surely to have induced great 
caution and consideration, with regard to soare 
expeditions against a country so amply provided, 
both by nature and art, with the means of defence. 
In the present conjuncture, the whole of the 
British force in the Windward Islands was known 
and allowed to be, of itself, vastly inadequate to 


the object in view; but such representations had 


been spread throughout the army, concerning the 
disaffection of the greater part of the inhabitants 
of all the French islands towards the republican 
government, recently established on the ruins of 
their monarchy, as to create a very g general belief, 
that the appearance of a British armament before 
the capital of Martinico would alone produce an 
immediate surrender. General Bruce, on whom 
the chief command of our troops had devolved i 10 
the interim, was indeed assured, by a deputation 
from the principal planters of the island, that 
ca body of 800 regular troops would be more 
than s sufficient to overcome all possible resistance.” 
These representations. (as_ the General hiuself 
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informed the king’s ministers) induced him, in 
conjunction with Admiral Gardner, to undertake 
the expedition; and the land forces having been 
embarked in the ships of war, the armament arrived 
off Cape Navire on the 11th of June, 1793. “On 
the 16th the British troops, in number eleven 
hundred, made good their landing; and having 
been joined by a body of about eight hundred 


French royalists, took possession of a very strong — | 


post within five miles of St. Pierre, it being the 
General’s intention to attack the two forts which 
defended that town. The plan however did not 
succeed, and I regret that I am unable to furnish 
a satisfactory account of the causes of its failure. 
Whatever information might have been contained 
in the dispatches from the commander in chief to 
government, all that has been communicated to 
the public lies in a narrow compass, and I shall 
repeat the substantial part in the General’s own 
words: “ The morning of the 18th (he observes) 
“‘ was the time fixed for the attack, and we were 
“to move forward in two columns, the one con- 
“sisting of the British troops, the other of the 
“ French royalists; and for this purpose, the 
“troops were put in motion before day-break ; 
“but unfortunately, some alarm having taken 
* place amongst the royalists, they begets in a 
“* mistake, Bein on one another; and their com- 
‘ mander being severely wounded on the occasion, 
“his troops were disconcerted, and instantly re- 
“ tired to the post from which they had marched.” 
“This conduct (continues the General) strongly 
“proved that no dependance could be placed on 
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** the royalists, and that the attack against St. cHap, 
“ Pierre must have been carried on solely by the ww 


“ British troops, to which their numbers were not 
« equal. They were therefore ordered to ‘eturn 
“to their former posts, from whence they ré-em- 
* barked,” &c. 

This is the whole, or nearly tha whole, of what 
the British administration thought proper to fur- 
nish for the gratification of the public curiosity, 
concerning the conduct and failure of this. unfor- 
tunate expedition; and indeed it is sufficient to 


demonstrate, that the strong assurances which had 


been given, and the sanguine expectations which, 


had ‘been formed, of support and assistance from 


the greater part of the French inhabitants, con- 
sisting in the whole of upwards of 10,000 whites, 
were not justified by the event. It reflects there- 
fore great honour on the liberal and humane dis- 
position of the British commanders, that they did 
not suffer the disappointment, which they must 
have felt on this occasion, to operate to the disad- 
vantage of those of the French planters, by whom 
such assurances were held forth, and who, though 
‘mistaken as to their countrymen, manifested the 
sincerity of their own professions by their subse- 
quent conduct. “ As they would certainly have 
“ fallen victims,” observes. General Bruce, “ to 
‘the implacable malignity of the republican 
“ party, as soon-as we quitted the island, it be- 
“came in a manner incumbent on us, in support 
“ of the national character, to use our utmost ex- 
 ertions to bring these unhappy people from the 
shore; and although the necessity of impressing 
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“¢ such vessels as could be found, and the pur- 
“‘ chasing provisions from the merchant vessels, 
“will incur a great expence, I have nevertheless 
“ventured upon it, trusting for my justification 
“to the generous and humane disposition exhibit- 
“ed by the British nation on similar occasions. 
‘“‘ We were therefore employed in embarking these 
“people, from the 19th to the 21st,” &e. &e. 
Notwithstanding this discouraging account, 
the British ministers, on receiving intelligence) of 
General Bruce's miscarriage, considered themselves 
imperiously called upon to vindicate the honour 
of the English arms, by enterprizes of greater 
magnitude in the same quarter. They resolved 
to send thither, forthwith, such an armament, as, 
in addition to the British force already in the West 
Indies, should be sufficient not only for the®con- 
quest of Martinico, but even “ to dislodge the 
‘“ enemy from every one of their possessions in that 
“ part of the world.” Such was their declaration. 
The necessity of dispatching to that part of the 
king’s dominions a considerable reinforcement, 
could not indeed admit of doubt or delay. * The 
preservation of many of our sugar islands ren- 
dered such a measure indispensable ;" but the ques- 
tion whether it was consistent with prudence and 
good policy to prosecute offensive war’ in/'that 
quarter, rather than confine our attention ‘solely 
to the defence of the British territories’ there; in- 
volves in it many great and weighty considerations. 


A. few reflections which have occurred 'to'me on 


this head will be toate srgreisi se! pisces of 
my narrative: 
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Such, however, whether wisely or not, was the 
system approved by the British: ministerssy and>it 
must I think be-admitted that, if awar of:conduest 
in the West Indies was,-at all hazards, -a proper 
and justifiable measure, the aotepichensiver plan, 
which embraced the whole possessions of theyFrench 
in- the. Windward Islands, originated in sound’ ‘po- 
licy: certainly it was wise, either to attempt: the 
conquest of all of them, or to leave all of them un- 
molested. . Every man-who is acquainted with the 
relative situation of the:French and British -calo- 
nies in those islands, the condition of each; and 
their affinity to each other, will allow ‘abat, in’ this 
“ease, there was no mediunnw: | ; 
» It must likewise be admitted) that this prepara 
tions which. the ministers-caused>to> bec made; in 
consequence of. this determination, corresponded 
to the magnitude and extentcof their\wiews. =Or- 
ders were issued for the immediate, embarkation 
of fourteen regiments: ofcinfantry, consisting of 
near eleven thousand»men; @ fleetscomposed of 
four first-rate ships-of: war and nine: frigates, -be- 
sides sloops;. bombeketches, and:-transports, was 
appointed to convey:them to the scene of action, 
and act in conjunction with: thems sAndidhatsne 
possibledoubt: might»arise tavthe publics mind, 
concerning the judicious: application yof this great 
armament>to its proper> object, the whole: was 
placed; under: the direction. of twovof thecmost 
_distinguished sofficers which-any age: or nationcdias 
- produced ;: the» chiefs command:being assigned “to 
. Sir Charles Greyp Generahof ithe: land forces >" and 
the naval department to Vice-adnsirab Siri Joho 
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cuap. Jervis. Neither must it pass unobserved, in jus- 


1793. 


tice to the different public offices of this kingdom, 
that the whole was ready for its departure ip less 
than three months after the receipt of General 
Bruce’s dispatches. mest fale 
How much it is to be lamented that this great 
and decisive plan was not persisted in to the last, 
the circumstances which I shall hereafter record 
will mournfully demonstrate. » It is with pain I re- 
late, that a few days only before Sir Charles Grey 
expected to sail, a new arrangement was made, by 
which no less than 4,600 of the troops that had 
been placed under his orders were detached: from _ 
the rest, and employed on another service; the 
ministers apologizing to the General, by intimating 
that it was not expected of him to accomplish all 
the objects for which the more extensive armament 
had been judged necessary. Y® 
Although it cannot easily be supposed that this 
unexpected diminution of his army, any more than 
the apology which was made for it (by which it 
was evident that the original plan was abandoned 
by government), could be matter of satisfaction to. 
the commander in chief, yet he silently acquiesced 
in the measure; and, as the secretary of state after- 
wards very honourably and handsomely observed in 
the House of Commons, “ did nevertheless com- 
“ plete all the conquests which were in contem- 
“ plation before any reduction of his force had 
“taken place.” | | nia 
The reader’s first impression therefore will na- 
turally be, that although a less force was: actually 
employed than was allotted for this expedition, 
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in view being fully obtained, though with less means 
than were at first suggested, the original system 
was in truth carried into full effect; and of course 
the reduction of the. ary insted by subsequent 


P. events. 


How far this reasoning can be supported, the 
cael will shew. I shall proceed in the next 
chapter with a detail of military transactions in 
the order they occurred. 


— 
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the deficiency an abundantly supplied by the spirit cuar. 
and energy of the army and navy, and the wisdom nh vd 
_and decision of the commanders; that the objects 
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_ CHAP. 11.* | ‘ eh hid 


" tah a te 


Sir Char om Gr ey arrives at Biaitieds with sie or 
the Attack of Martinico.—Proceedings of the 
Army and Naoy, until the Surrender ns that 
Asland.-: | : jw Seer) 


A> Sty ser) 
coap, Own the 26th of November, 1793, the armament, 
i reduced as was stated in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding chapter, sailed from.St. Helen's, and°on the 
44 6th of January, 1794, the squadron cast anchor in 
Carlisle Bay, in the.island of Barbadoes: it was 
afterwards reinforced by the Asia, of 64 guns, and 

some additional frigates. 

After a month's stay at, Bar bcadnis (an, nage 
which was usefully employed in preparing, gun- 
boats, in training the seamen for. land. service, and 
in attendance on the sick) the squadron. sailed? for. 
the attack of Martinico ; having on hae nena 


* It is proper to observe, that most of what i is ‘related, in 
this chapter, concerning the proceedings of the army. and 
navy, in the attack and conquest of Martinico, is eopied from 
the public dispatches of the respective commanders. © The 
few particulars which I have interwoven in some places, and; 
added in others, are derived partly from the comprehensive 
and circumstantial account which was published by the Rev. ‘ 
Cooper Willyams; and partly from private communications 
from officers who were in actual service in this campaign.” F 
have arranged the whole after my.own manner, in the view 
(as I hoped) of giving the detail greater clearness and pers. 
spicuity, than can be expected from dispatches written com= 
iwiouly'in great haste on the spur of the moment. 


~ 
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forces (including a detachment of negro dragoons) 
6,085 effective men. 
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On Wednesday, the 5th of February, the fleet Faleeety 


approached the south-eastern coast of that island, 
and the General (having previously made the ne- 
cessary arrangements with Sir John Jervis) divided 
the army into three detachments, with a view to 
land them at three separate and distinct quarters. 
These were Gallion Bay on the northern coast, 
Case de Navires nearly opposite, on the south, 
and’-Trois Rivieres towards the south-east. The 
first: detachment was commanded by Major-Ge- 
néral Dundas, the second by Colonel Sir Charles 
Gordon and the third by the General himself, 
assisted by Lieutenant-General Prescott. The 
measure was well concerted; for, by inducing 
the enemy to divide his force, it enabled the Bri- 
tish to effect their landing at each place, with very 
little loss. 

"On the evening of the same day, Major-Gene- 
ral Dundas, with his detachment, escorted by Com- 
modore Thompson and his division, arrived off the 
bay of Gallion: Capt. Faulkner in the Zebra led, 
and immediately drove the enemy froma battery 
on Point a’Chaux.. The troops then. disembarked 
without further opposition, about three: miles from 
the town of Trinité, and halted for the night. 
Early the next morning they began their aiachby, 
but were somewhat annoyed in. their, progress by 
a fire. of musketry from the cane-fields,. where a 
body of the enemy Jay concealed. ‘The aim of 
the Major-General was to take Morne Le Brun, 
a strong post, _ situated on an eminence immedi- 
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cHap. ately over the town.” Fhis he happily effected ; 
haan and instantly detaching Lieutenant-Colonel Gra. 


1794. 


dock with the second battalion of grenadiers, and 
Major Evatt with three companies of light-in- 
fantry, to attack Trinité Fort, the enemy fled, 
and our troops took possession ‘of it, with the — 
cannon and stores. Commodore Thompson pos- 
sessed himself ‘at the same time of the vessels in‘the 


harbour, but the town itself was destroyed by the 
enemy; for Bellegarde, the popular leader of the 


Mulattoes, being obliged to evacuate a fort bear- 
ing his own name, maliciously set fire to Trinité 
as he retired, and the best part of the houses, with 
a quantity of stores of all kinds, were posi veg 
the flames. » so 
On the evening of the 7th, Major-General’ no 
das, leaving Major Skirrett and a party of ma- 
rines to command at Trinité Fort, proceeded with 
his brigade to Gros Morne, a situation of great 
importance, commanding: the principal pass be- 
tween the northern and southern parts of the 
island; but although the fortifications were:strong 
and extensive, the Major-General found the place 
entirely evacuated, the enemy having retired at 
his approach. Pushing forward again, the Major- 
General on the 9th, took possession of a strong 
situation called Bruneau, about two leagues north 
of Fort Bourbon, the enemy retreating as before. 
From thence, Major-General Dundas detached 
Lieutenant-Colonel Craddock with three compa- 
nies of grenadiers to seize Fort Matilde, which 
covered a good landing within two miles of his 
left, and where the enemy appeared in consider- 
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able force ; but on Lieutenant-Colonel Craddock’s CHAP. 
approach, they evacuated the place. Of this post ol 
the British troops, being reinforced with a company 1794. 


of grenadiers, held quiet possession that night, and 
the whole of the ensuing day; but in the night be- 
tween the 10th and 11th, they were attacked by 
800 of the enemy, under the command of Belle- 
garde, the Mulatto General. Our troops were 
rather taken by surprise ; but recovering themselves, 
the enemy was totally repulsed, and compelled to 
take shelter in Fort Bourbon. In this action 
Captain M‘Ewen of the 38th, and seven privates, 
were killed, and nineteen wounded. 


Colonel Sir Charles Gordon, with the brigade 


under his command, was not able to make good 
his landing at Case de Navires; but on the morn 
ing of the 8th he landed at Cape Pilotte; when, 
finding that the enemy were masters of the great 
road and the heights above it, he made a circuit- 
ous movement through the mountains, and as- 
cended until, by day-break of the 9th, he had 
gained, unmolested by the enemy, the most com- 
manding post in that part of the country: Co- 
lonel Myers. descending from the heights, took 
possession of La Chapelle, and a post established 
by the enemy above it. On his return the column 
proceeded, through a very difficult ground, to the 
heights of Berne, above Ance La Haye; the ene- 
my keeping a constant fire in the meantime from 
the batteries of St. Catharine. Sir Charles Gor- 
don had now a position which gave him an easy 
communication with the transports; when on the 
12th, observing that the battery and works at St. 
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Catherine, and the posts which guarded the first 
ravine, were abandoned by the enemy, he took 


‘possession of them, while Colonel Myers, with 


five companies of grenadiers, and the forty-third 
regiment, crossed four ravines higher up, and 
seized all the batteries by which they were de- 
fended. ‘The enemy now fled on every side, and 
our troops were soon in possession of the five bat- 
teries between Cas de Navires and Fort Royal. 
They then proceeded and occupied the posts of 
Gentilly, La Coste, and La Archet, within a league 
of Fort Bourbon. 

In- the meanwhile, the commander in chiak 
with Lieutenant-General Prescott, and that part 
of the army which had landed at Trois Rivieres, 
had marched from thence across a very difficult 
country, to the river Saleé, and entered the town 
of the same name, situated on the banks of the 
river. On the march, Brigadier-General Whyte 
was detached with the second battalion of light- 
infantry, to force the batteries of Cape Solomon 
and Point a Burgos, in order to obtain posses- 
sion of Islet aux Ramieres, or Pigeon Island, an 
Important object, the, attainment of which was 
necessary to enable our ships to get into the har- 
bour of Fort Royal. Those batteries were ac- 
cordingly stormed, and the Brigadier-General be- 
ing reinforced with a detachment of Royal and 
Irish artillery, and 200 seamen, sent Colonel Symes 
with the seamen, and two companies of the 15th 
regiment, to ascend the heights, and take pos- 
session of Mount Matharine, which commanded 
Pigeon Island at the distance of 400 yards. This 
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was happily accomplished on the Oth, and batte- 
ries erected on it. These were completed during 
the night of the 10th, and on Tuesday morning, the 
11th, they were opened, and so well pointed and 
incessant a fire was kept up, under the direction of 
Capt. Pratt of the Irish artillery, that in two hours 
the garrison struck their colours, and surrendered 
at discretion, with the loss of 15 men killed and 25 
_ wounded. 

The Islet aux Ramieres, or Pigeon Island, is 
situated on the south side of the bay of Fort Royal, 
about two hundred yards from the shore. It is in 
itself a steep and barren rock, inaccessible exeept 
in one place only, where the ascent is by a ladder, 


fixed against a perpendicular wall; and the summit. 


is 90 feet above the level of the sea. There were 
found on it, 11 forty-two pounders, 6 thirty-two 
pounders, 14 thirteen-inch mortars, and one howit- 
zer, with an immensé quantity of stores and am- 
munition of all kinds, and a stove for heating 
shot. ; 

On the capture of this fortress, the squadron 
immediately took possession of the bay and_har- 
bour of Fort Royal; and most of the transports 
and store-ships got up to Cohee, a harbour at the 
north-east end of the bay, from whence they had 
a communication, by a chain of posts, with the 
troops at Bruneau; and the next object. of atten- 
tion was St. Pierre, the capital of the island, in 
the attack of which, the co-operation of | the 


forces, both by sea and land, was _indispensably.. 


necessary. er te ire trees 
In consequence of an arrangement for this en- 
WOLAII. . ’ rcihe 
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CHAP. -terprise, Col. Symes, with three light companies and’ 
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oe Major Maitland, with the 50th regiment, embarked 


A794, 


on board’ a detachment of the squadron, whiah were 


vine for the bay of St. Pierre. iit 
On the 14th the commander in- chief. moved 
fated with his-army to Bruneau, where he left 
Major Gen. Dundas, and on the evening of, the 
same day the Major Gen. marched from thence 


to Gros Morne with the 2d battalion of grenadiers, 


the 33d and 40th light companies, and the 65th 


regiment.. From Gros Morne he detached . Col.’ 


Campbell through the woods by Bois le Bue, with 


the two light companies and the 65th regiment, to 


the attack of Montigne, proceeding himself towards 
the heights of Capot and Callebasse, from» both 


which~ the. enemy retired. From ‘the latter. the 


Major Gen. had a distant view of Col. Campbell's 


~ 


detachment, and the mortification to see them | 
attacked by a great body of the enemy strongly — 


posted about half a mile short of Montigne. 
The Major Gen. immediately pushed forward 
his advanced guard under the command of the 


Hon. Capt. Ramsay, who by extraordinary ex- 


ertions, came up with the enemy while» engaged 
with Col.. Campbell’s detachment, and silenced 
their fire, but the Colonel himself had unfortu- 
nately ‘fallen carly in the engagement. Capt. 


Ramsay being joined by the second battalion’ of ‘s 


erenadiers, now took possession of Montigne, and 
the Major Gen. took post on Morne Rouge. The 


same evening, the Major Gen. observing several 


bodies of the enemy moving towards. his: front, 
and forming under a small redoubt, ordered four 
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companies of grenadiers to advance, and a smart 
engagement ensued ; the enemy was covered by a 
brisk fire; from two field-pieces‘on Morne Bellevieur. 
The action continued for about half an hour, when 
the enemy retreated, and during the night abandon- 
ed the’ fort on Morne -Bellevieur, of which’ our 
troops immediately took possession. A 

© Our army had now arrived within two leagues 
of St. Pierre, from whence at. day-break, on the 
16th, the enemy sent a flay, requiring ‘threé days 
to ‘consider of a capitulation. The Major Ge- 
neral returned for answer, that instead of three 
days he would allow them only three hours; and 
leaving a company of grenadiers in possession of 
Bellevieur, he’ immediately moved on ‘towards St. 
Pierre. At this juncture, the detachment of the 
squadron arrived in the bay, and began their ope- 
rations... Colonel Symes, with’ the troops’ and  sea- 
meén who were to! land with ‘him, had, previous to 


theirentering the bay, embarked on board the Zebra 


and ‘Nautilus sloops, which drawing little water 
could land them without difficulty. In the even- 
ing’ of the’ 16th, these vessels approached © the 
north part of the bay, the other men of war:stand- 
ing in to cover them from the fire of the enemy. 
Capt. Hervey, in the Santa) Margarita, perceiving 
the troops were likely to be much annoyed by two 
batteries with heated shot, steered close under’ the 
guns of the most considerable of them, and ‘effec- 
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tually silenced it. About four in the morning of | 


the 17th, the troops made good their landing, and 

immediately advanced towards St. Pierre; but the 

conflict was at an end, for the enemy seeing the 
GGQ 7 
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cuap. British approach both by sea and by land, evacu- 
eee ated the town, leaving their colours flying, which 


1794, 


were immediately hauled down, and the British 
colours placed in their room. By ten o'clock the 
whole of Colonel Symes’s detachment had march- 
ed into the town, and were soon afterwards joined - 
by General Dundas and his army. reat 

No injury was done, nor outrage offered, to die 
inhabitants; the women and children sat at their 
doors to see the soldiers: march in, as peaceably and 
cheerfully as the inhabitants of an English village 
behold a regiment pass through their streets. One | 
instance only occurred, of an attempt to. pillage; 
for which the offender was immediately hung up 
by the Provost Marshal, at the gate of the Jesuits’ 
College. 

The town of St. Pierre being thus captured,* 
and many important posts in different parts of the 
country already in possession of the British troops, 
it might have been supposed that the surrender of 
the island was speedily to have followed; but so 
great was the natural and artificial strength of the 
country, and so obstinately was it defended on this 
occasion by the inhabitants, that much remained 
to be done before this event took place. The two 
great forts of Bourbon and Fort Royal (the 
former commanded by Rochambeau the Governor 


* Lieut. Malcolm of the 41st grenadiers was appointed 
Town Major, in consideration of his distinguished conduct 
and active services at the head of a body of riflemen, which 
was composed of two men selected from each company of the 
first battalion of grenadiers. We shall have occasion to 
mention this officer hereafter. 
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of the Island) were still: to be conquered; and it CHAP. 
was impossible closely to invest’ Fort Bourbon, w—~ 


without first possessing the heights of Suré or 
Sourier, a situation eminently strong and difficult, 
and defended by a large body of the enemy, under 
the command of the Mulatto General Bellegarde. 
The commander in chief, therefore, proposed to 
attack this post from his camp at Bruneau, on the 
night of the 18th, and to depend for success solely 
on a vigorous use of the bayonet ; but, a few hours 
previous to the time he had fixed for the enter- 
prize, Bellegarde himself, with part of his troops, 
descended the heights, and attacked the General's 

left. His intention: was, if possible, to cut off the 
communication between the British army and 
navy. The attempt was bold, but it was ruinous. 
The General immediately perceived the advantage 
to be derived from it, and seized it in the mo- 
ment; for, directing Lieut. Gen. Prescott to keep 
the enemy in check, he ordered from his right 
Lieut. Col. Buckeridge, with the third battalion of 
grenadiers, and Lieut. Colonels Coote and Blun- 
dell, with the Ist and 2d battalions of light infan- 
try, to attack Bellegarde’s camp on the left. In 


this service this detachment displayed such spirit 


and impetuosity as proved irresistible, and posses- 
sion being taken of Bellegarde’s camp, his own 
cannon were turned against him. ‘This unfortu- 
nate man and his second in command, with about 
300 of their followers, surrendered themselves to 
the General a few days afterwards, the two leaders 
desiring to be sent to North America, on condition 
of never serving against his majesty; and in 
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cHaP. this request: they were gratified. Their followers 
ya were sent on board the king’s ships as prisoners of 


1794, 


war. 

Ftcen the 20th of February, Forts Bourbon and 
Louis, with the ‘town of Fort Royal, were com- 
pletely invested, and the General was busily em- 
ployed in erecting batteries on his first, parallel. 
On ‘the north-east side, the army under General 
Prescott broke ground on the 25th of February; 


and on the west side towards La Caste, fascine — 


batteries for mortars and cannon were erecting 
with all possible expedition. In this: business the 
seatien eminently distinguished themselves ; and. 
the siege was carried on with unremitted exertion. 
by night and day; the most perfect co-operation 
prevailing between the army and navy; the ex- 


ertions’of both being animated by the presence — 


and approbation’ of his Royal» Highness. Prince 
Edward, who arrived from Quebec the 4th of 
March, and taking the command of Sir Charles 
Gordon’s: brigade, set an admirable example of 


discipline and good conduct. to the whole army, by 


his behaviour, during the remainder of the:cam- 


paign. ~ The advanced batteries were at length, 


brought within five hundred yards of Fort: Bout- 
bon, and not more than two hundred: from «he -re- 


doubt; when on the 17th of March, the General — 


concerted measures with the Admiral for a:com- 
bined assault, by the naval and land forces,:upon 
the fort and town of Fort Royal. Scaling lad- 
ders. being provided, and the necessary arrange- 
ments settled, the ships destined for the service 
took their stations on the morning. .of .the 20th of 
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March. » The Asia, and the. Zebra: ‘sloop, : with: CHAP. 
Captain Rogers, and a body of seamen | in: flat oats 
boats (the whole under the command of Commo- *?* 
doré Thompson), composed: the naval force; the 

land force consisted of the first battalion of gre- 
nadiers, the first and third hight infantry, with the 

third grenadiers. 

About 10 o'clock the Asia and Zebra got under 

way. The Zebra led in, towards the mouth of - 
the harbour, receiving the enemy’s: fire, without 
returning a shot. The Asia had got within the 
range of grape shot, when, to the surprise of the 
whole fleet, she wore and made, sail from the fort. 

She stood in a second. time, and» again put about.* 
-Now «then it was that Captain Faulkner of. the 
Zebra acquired immortal honour ;. for:perceiving 
‘that he could not expect any assistance fromthe 
Asia (a ship of the line) he determined: to ,under- 
_take the service alone im; his»-small, sloop ‘of. 16 
gans, and he executed: this design with matchless 
intrepidity. and) good conduct; for running. the 
Zebra close to the walls, and leaping overboard at 
thevhead. of his sloop’s company, he scaled. the 
ramparts ;-and» drove the enemy from: the fort. 
“No: language’ of) mine,” says Admiral Jervis, 
‘ean express the merit of Capt. Faulkner on 

_“ this occasion; but as every man in the army 

“‘ and squadron! bears testimony to it, this incom- 

fé eral action cannot fail of being recorded 4 Tae 


* tis pit that a French loxatiat, named Toureller, ho 
had formerly been lieutenant of Fort Louis, was employed by 
Capt. Brown as pilot on this occasion, and that this man, under 
pretence of shoals, refused to carry the shipoeny farther. 
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cHap. “the page of history.” Col. Symes, in the same 
eg triumphant moment, entered and took possession 


1794. 


of the town. 

This signal success determined the fate of the 
Island ; for General Rochambeau, perceiving that 
all was lost, immediately sent a flag from Fort 
Bourbon, offering to surrender on capitulation. 
The terms were accordingly adjusted on the 93d, 
and on the 25th, the garrison, reduced to 900 
men, marched out prisoners of war. To the gal- 
lantry with which this fortress was defended, Ge- 
néral Grey bore an honourable testimony, by ob- 
serving, that “ the British troops, on entering the 
“place, could scarcely find an inch of ground 
“which had not been touched by their shot or 
“ their shells.” 

Thus was achieved the conquest of Martinico,. 
with the loss on the part of the British of 71 men 
killed, 193 wounded, and of three that were miss- 
ing. The limits I have prescribed to myself will 
not allow me to enumerate the particular merits 
of all those gallant men, whose services, both by 
sea and land, were conspicuous on this occasion. 
History will not fail to record them, and above all — 
to give due honour to that zealous co-operation, 
to ‘that admirable spirit of unanimity and concord 
between the sea and land service, which were par- 
ticularly observable during the whole siege; and 
for want of which, in other cases, both numbers 
and courage have oftentimes proved unavailing. 
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*,* Immediately on the surrender of the Island, the fol- 
lowing proclamation was issued in General Orders : 


Head Quarters, Fort Royal, 
25th March, 1794, 


Parole, FORT GEORGE. C. S. FORT EDWARD. 
Field Officer, COLONEL COOTE. 


The Commander in Chief orders Fort Bourbon now to 
bear the name of Fort George, and Fort Louis to bear the 
name of Fort Edward: and to be called so in future. The 
commander in chief, with heartfelt satisfaction, congratulates 
the army on the complete conquest of the Island of Martinico, 
a most important acquisition to his Majesty’s crown. He begs 
permission to return the army in general his warmest thanks for 
their zeal, perseverance, gallantry, and spirit, so eminently 
distinguished, and never before exceeded, by every rank, from 
. the general to the soldier, throughout this service ; and this 


justice he cannot fail to do them in the strongest language 
to his Majesty. 
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CHAP. III. 


Conquest of St. Lucia.— Description of Guadaloupe. 
—Proceedings against that Island.—Its Sur-— 
render completes the Conquest of the French 
West India Colonies.—Cause of the subsequent 
Reverses.—Mortality among the British—Ar- 
rival of a French Squadron with Troops at.Gua- 
daloupe.—Their Successes : followed by the Re- 
duction of the whole Lsland.— Inhuman, Bar- 
barity of Victor Hugues to the Royalists.—Sir 
C..Grey, and Sir, J. Jervis, succeeded by Sir, J. 

_ Vaughan, and Admiral Caldwell... : hls 


Victory having thus. far; crowned: the British 


Il. f i 
~~ arms, General Grey determined, without loss of. 


March, 
1794, 


time, to persevere in his career, of glory ; wherefore, 
leaving five regiments. under» the» command» of 
General Prescott, for the protection of Martinico, 
he and the brave Admiral proceeded, on the morn- 
ing of the 31st of March, to the attack of St. Lucia: 
This island had not the means of a formidable de- 
fence ; and on the 4th of April, his Royal Highness 
Prince Edward, after a fatiguing march of fourteen. 
hours from the landing place, hoisted the British. 
colours on its chief fortress Morne Fortuné ; ‘the: 
garrison, consisting of 300 men, having surrendered” 
on the same terms of capitulation as those that had 
been granted to General Rochambeau. . Ricard, 
the officer commanding in. St. Lucia, desired and 
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- obtained: permission, as Rochambeau had» done CHAP. 
- before him; to embark for North America ;.but the Zjaw 


garrisons of both, of St. Lucia and Martinico, were 
sent to France immediately on their surrender.* 

| After the completion of this service, General 
Grey; having left the sixth and ninth regiments, 
with detachments of artillery and -engineers, as a 
garrison for St. Lucia, and appointed Sir Charles 
Gordon governor of that island, returned to Mar- 
tinico; and the spirit of enterprise among the sol- 
diers being thus kept alive and hdotintined the 
General turned his attention in the next place to 
the large and fertile colony of Guadaloupe. 

It is necessary the reader should be apprised in 
this place, that Guadaloupe consists in fact of two 
islands, divided from each other by a narrow arm 
of the sea, called La Riviere Salee, (Salt River) 
which is navigable for vessels of 50 tons; the east- 
ern island, or division, being called Grande Terre, 
and ‘the western, Basse Terre. Adjoining the 
former isa small island called Desirade, and near 


* So rapid were the movements of the British army, that 
his Royal Highness Prince Edward reimbarked in the Boyne 
at the end of 5S hours after he had landed at St. Lucia. It is 
impossible to. mention this island without lamenting that it 
has proved in every war a grave to thousands of brave men! 
Onthe present occasion a circumstance occurred which demon- 
strates, in a very striking manner, the extreme unwholesome- 
ness of the climate. The night after the troops had landed; the 
first battalion of grenadiers took possession of some negro huts: 
the second battalion had no such accommodation, or rather 
chose to remain in the open air. The consequence was, that 
while the former continued healthy, 40 of the best mén of the 
latter were returned the next morning on the sick list. 
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CHAP. to the latter a cluster of little islands called Les ~ 
See Saintes. At some distance from these, towards 
794. the east, is another island called Marie Gallante; 
all these were dependencies on Rpwe and 
comprised in its government. | 
On Tuesday the 8th of April, such of the mania 
as remained after the necessary garrisons for the 
conquered islands were formed, embarked in trans- 
ports, and the fleet sailed from the Bay of Fort 
Royal. A detachment of the squadron having 
been sent in the first place to attack the little 
islands above mentioned, called Les Saintes, that 
service was executed with much spirit and gal- 
lantry by a party of seamen and marines; and 
about noon on the 10th, the Boyne and Veteran 
cast anchor in the Bay of Point a Petre, in the 
division of Grande Terre; a fresh wind and lee 
current preventing many, of. the Hranee tiiotnia 
getting in until the day following. ie! a 
Without waiting, however, for. the arrival af all 
the troops, the General effected the landing, of a 
considerable detachment, with the addition of 500 
marines, at Grosier Bay, at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 11th, under cover of the Winchel- 
sea man of war, the Captain of which, Lord Vis- 
count Garlies, being the only person that was 
wonnsled on the occasion. ‘ He received a- bad 
“contusion (observes Admiral Jervis) from..the 
“ fire of a battery against which he had placed his 
“ship, a the good old way, within half musket 
“shot.” The battery however was soon silenced, 
and early on the morning of the 12th, the Fort of 
La Fleur di Epée was carried by assault, and: the 
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greatest /part’ of ‘the garrison put to the sword. CHAP. 
Fort’ St. Louis, the town of Point a Petre, and aoe ‘ 


the new battery upon Islet aCochon, being after- 
wards abandoned, and the inhabitants flying in all 
directions, the possession of Grande Terre ‘was 
complete. | 

The reduction of Basse Terre was effected the 
21st of the same month; for the strong post of 
Palmiste being carried by the gallantry of Prince 
Edward and Col. Symes, and that of Houelmont 
by Major Gen. Dundas, the French governor 
(Collot) immediately capitulated ; surrendering the 
whole of Guadaloupe and all its dependencies to 
the king of Great Britain, on the same terms that 
were allowed to Rochambeau at Martinique, and 
Ricard at Lucia. It is pleasing to add, that this 
conquest was happily effected with the loss on the 
part of the British of only seventeen men killed, 
and about fifty wounded.* 

This gallant and successful enterprise completed 
the entire conquest of the French possessions in the 


West Indian Islands; and the primary views and . 


declarations of the British ministers were thus won- 
derfully, and I believe unexpectedly, realized by 
British energy and valour. Happy, if the scene 
had shut at this period, and no envious cloud over- 
cast the close of a campaign, the opening and 
progress of which had shone with so bright a lustre 
in the eyes of all Europe! 


* From a return found among General Collot’s papers, 


it appeared that the number of French troops in Guadaloupe 
was 5877. 
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o: «But now it was that: the measure’ of ‘reducing 
the army at the outset of ‘the expedition, began ‘to 
manifest: those) unhappy consequences, which it 
was then: predicted would: ensue from ‘it//oln al- 
lotting garrisons’ for the security of the: several, 
islands which had surrendered, the deficiency*of 
troops for that purpose was at once obvious! and 
alarming. It was) discovered that the» mortality 
had been so great (more from sickness, the’never- 
failing effect of extraordinary exertion: in’ tropical 
climates, than the sword of the enemy), as to have 
reduced the ranks to nearly one-half their original 
numbers ; and of the troops which remained alive, 
a very large proportion were: so»worn down by: 
unremitting fatigue, as to be rendered’ absolutely 
incapable of efficient service. Unfortunately, the 
numerous enterprises in which the British forces 
were engaged, and especially the fatal, and never 
enough to be lamented, attempt on St. Domingo, 
left it not in the power of the’ king’s ministers to 
send such a reinforcement to the Windward Signa 
as the occasion required. 

So early, however, as the 22d of. Masia uli 
regiments, consisting of 2,377'men, had sailed from 
Cork for Barbadoes. They were intended indeed 
for St. Domingo, but authority was given to General 
Sir Charles Grey to detain two of them, if cireum- 
stances should render. it necessary, to: serve angi 
his own command in the Windward Islands. *- 

These regiments arrived at Barbadoes on the 
Sth of May, and the General detained the eight 
battalion companies of the 35th, one of the four 
regiments, but observing the extreme anxiety which 
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the. British minister expressed in his dispatches for - 


prosecuting the enterprise against St. Domingo, and 
trusting (as he writes) “ that effectual care would 
be taken at home to prevent the enemy in the con- 
quered islands receiving assistance from Europe,” he 
replaced those battalion companies with eight flank 
companies from his own army, which was thus ra- 
ther/diminished than augmented by the exchange.* 

. From this period, the tide which had hitherto 
flowed, with so rapid and prosperous a current, be- 


*' These flank companies proceeded first to Jamaica, and 
from’ thence ‘to’ Port au Prince; and nothing can afford a 
more striking ‘demonstration of the sad consequence of tro- 
pical warfare, than the account which has been given of this 
reinforcement on its arrival at the place of its destination, 
‘On the 8th of June, eight flank companies belonging to 
“the 22d, 24th, 35th, and 41st regiments, arrived at Port au 
‘* Prince, under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Lenox. 
‘* They consisted, on their embarkation, of about seventy men 
‘‘ each, but the aggregate number, when landed, was, not 
‘* quite three hundred. The four grenadier companies, in 
** particular, were nearly annihilated. The frigate in which 
‘they were conveyed became a house of pestilence. Up- 
“‘ wards of one hundred of their number were buried in the 
‘‘ deep, in the short passage between Guadaloupe and Ja- 
«« maica, and one hundred and fifty more were left ina dying 
“© state at Port Royal. The wretched remains of the whole 
“© detachment discovered, on their landing at Port au Prince, 
«¢ that they came not to participate in the glories of conquest, 
‘«< but to perish themselves within the walls of an hospital ! 
‘* Sorapid was the mortality of the British army, after their 
‘¢ arrival, that no less than forty officers, and upwards of 
‘¢ six hundred rank and file, met an untimely death, without 
<a contest with any other enemy than sickness, in the ot 
«‘ space of two months after the surrender of the town.’ 

Historical Survey of St. Domingo, Chap. xi. p. 174 
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CHAP.” gat? to’ run: ina’ contrary direction: ‘The sickness 

~ wy Whichivhadfor ‘some: time!prevailed*in the® ‘army! 

1794." was become exasperated to pestilence. The troops’ 
sunk under it/ins great numbers, and among! its’ 
most» distinguished: victims’ ‘was Major-eeneral 
Dundas, the: governor of Guadaloupe.” ‘On''the’ 
4th of June the commander: in’ chief (being ‘at 
that time with the admiral, inspecting the stateof 
St. Christopher's) received the melancholy ‘ac’ 
count of this gallant officer’s death, and early“on® 
the morning of the 5th further intelligence arrivéd) 
which rendered his loss at that juncture doubly 
afflicting. This was nothing less than) the very 
unexpected information, that a French armament: 
of ‘considerable force was, at that moment; off 
Point a Petrefs 1 6 ve OE EE 

On receipt of this intelligence the admiral made 
immediate sail for Guadaloupe, and arrived there 
on the afternoon of the 7th, and having put*the 
commander in chief ashore'at Basse Terre, he pro- 

ceeded with the ships to Point a Petre; but found 
that the enemy had not only made. good: their 
landing, but had also forced Fort «Fleur d’Epée 
on the preceding day, ‘and were actually in" pos- 
session of the town, and the forts by which it was” 
defended. They had likewise secured théir ship- 
ping at safe anchorage in the harbour. It was 
now discovered that this ‘armament'consisted*of tw0 
frigates, a corvette, two’ large ships armed én flute, 
and two other vessels ; having brought with them” 
1500 regular troops:* A 


* This armament sailed from Rochfort on the:25th of April. 
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The-success of the French on this occasion was CHAP. 
the more surprising, as there was at this time In Ww 


Guadaloupe a larger proportion of British troops 
than in either of the other conquered islands; it 
is asserted by a respectable author,* who collected 
his observations on the scene of action, that the 
progress of the.enemy was greatly accelerated by 
the misconduct of several of the French royalists 
then in the fort, a party of whom (misinformed 
perhaps as to the real number of the invaders) 
offered their services to sally on the besiegers, and 
marched out for that purpose, under the com- 
mand of Captain M‘ Dowall of the 43d, but on 
approaching the enemy they were panic struck, 
and deserted -to the town. Thirty of them only 
out of 140 returned to Fleur d’Epée with Cap- 
tain M‘Dowal. The British merchants and 
sailors from the town of Point a Petre, had thrown 
themselves into this fort to co-operate with the 
garrison. This little band, under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Drummond of the forty- 
third regiment, did all that gallant men could do; 
tivice they repulsed the assailants; but the French 
royalists who remained in the fort, conceiving the 
' vain hope of obtaining mercy for themselves by 
a surrender, insisted at length that the gates 
should be thrown open. ‘This was no sooner 
done, than the enemy poured in from all sides, 
and the few. surviving British soldiers (not more 
than 40 in number) were obliged to make the 
best retreat they could to Fort Louis. This 


* Rev. Cooper Willyams, chaplain to the Boyne. 
VOL, IIT. HH 
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place not being tenable after the loss of Fleur 
d’Epée, was soon abandoned by et and ts! 
erossed: over to Basse Terre.* 

The commander: in. chief, the eitineiia tie 
strength of the. enemy was ascertained, had trans- 


mitted orders to the commanders in the different 


islands to send from thence whatever forcescould 
be spared; and the legislature of St. Christopher, 
immediately on receiving notice of the. enemy's 
appearance, raised a considerable body of volun- 
teers at the expence of the colony,-and. dispatched 


them, with great expedition, to co-operate’ in) this 


netomat service. - 1.180 Bbutigits ay 
oa? Nikiay ee 
* The celebrated Brigadier General Arnold, being on busi- — 
ness of a mercantile nature at Point a Petre, was captured at 
the time the place fell into the hands of the republicans, and, 
being apprehensive of ill treatment, changed his name to An- 
derson,. He was put on board a prison-ship in the harbour, 
and had considerable property in cash with him, of which, it 
is supposed, Fremont and Victor Hugues were informed, as 
he received an intimation from one of the French sentries 
that he was known, and would soon be guillotined. On this 
alarming intelligence, he determined to attempt an escape, 
which he effected in the following manner: At night he lower- 
ed into the sea a cask containing: clothes and valuables; with 


a direction on it, that if it floated to the shore of -our camp 


at Berville, it might be known, and restored to him; he then 
lowered down his cloak-bag to a small raft whieh he had 
prepared, on which also he got himself and proceeded toa 
small canoe, in which he busted for the British fleet; direct~ 
ed by the admiral’s lights. On his making towards the 


5 
mouth of the the.harbour, he was challenged by the French 


row-guard, but by the darkness of the night. escaped from 


them, and arrived on board the Boyne by four ‘o'clock on 
ahead morning, the 30th of June. _ 
“See the Rev, Cooper Willyams’s Aecount of the Cam- 
paign in the West Indies. 
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ing atlength collected at. Basse Terre, detach- suk 


ments were landed on the side “of “Forto:Fleur 
d’Epée, and many skirmishes took’ place-;wuth the 
enemy, between the 19th of June and the. begin- 
ning’ of July, the particulars of which it is not 
necessary to relate. The weather was now be- 
come insupportably hot, and the tropical rains 
being already set in, the General determined to 
make ‘an effort to finish the campaign at a blow. 
It was planned that a large body of troops, wnder 
Brigadier General Symes, should march during 
“ the night, and make themselves: masters of 
Morne government and the other commanding 
heights round the.town of Point.a Petre; the 
General’ himself, «at the head of the: rest of ‘his 
army, remaining in readiness ot the’ heights of 
Mascot, to storm Fort Fleur d’Epée, on receiving 
a signal from the brigadier: the failure of this 
enterprize was a fatal circumstance; and many 
animadversions having been made on the conduct 
of it, I shall recite the particulars in General 
Grey’s own words: “ On the evening of the Ist 
‘instant Brigadier General Symes marched from 
“Morne Mascot with the 1st battalion of grena- 
“ diers, the 1st and 2d battalions of light infantry, 
“and the Ist battalion of seamen commanded by 
© Captain Robertson, to attack the town of Point 
»“ a Petre before: day-break on the 2d instant; but 
being misled by their guides, the troops entered 
the’ town at the part where they were most ex- 
“posed to the enemy’s cannon and small arms, 
*‘ and where it was not possible to scale. the walls 
HH 2 
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“ of the fort; in consequence of which, they suf- 


panies “ fered considerably from round and -grape-shot, 


1794. 


a “ together with small arms fired from the houses, 
“ &c. and a retreat became unavoidable.” It gives 
me great concern, observes the general, to add, that 
Brigadier-General Symes was wounded and that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gomm, and some other merito- 
rious officers, were killed on this attack, as was also 
Captain Robertson of the navy, a valuable officer, 
and whose death was a great loss to the service.* 
The meditated attack on Fort Fleur d’Epée 


being thus rendered abortive, and the British 


troops so reduced or debilitated as to be absolutely 
unfit for further exertion, (exposed a8 they were 
to the sun and the rains) it was resolved, at a con- 


-sultation held on the 3d, between the commander 


in chief and the admiral, to relinquish all further 
attempts for the present on Grand Terre; and to 
remove the artillery and stores, and to reinforce, 
with the troops, the posts in Basse Terre. ‘This 
determination, dictated by a necessity which left 


5 Prition Beeeant Symes died. of his wounds | a short 
time afterwards: exclusive of whom, the total loss of the 
_ British i in this unfortunate spre ris some preceding attacks, 
"is stated as follows: od 4 

1 Tieutenant-colonel, 4 captains, 7 Heuidnanite, 7 ceieeah 
-2 drummers, 91 rank and file, killed; 1 major, 3 captains, 7 
, lieutenants, 13 serjeants, 8 drummers, 298 rank and file, 
wounded; 1 serjeant, 3 drummers, 52 rank and file, ' missing. 
One of the French frigates in the harbour did great exécu- 
tion, killing officers and 36 privates of the light infantry, 
by a single discharge of grape shot. They were unfortunately 
drawn up in aistreet, which was: effectually. commanded by 
her guns, . 
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-no-alternative, was carried into effect without loss, CHAP. 
on the night of the 5th. “T now’ ’ said the gene- ce , 


ral i in his letter of the 8th, “ occupy with my whole. 
« force, the ground between St. John’s Point and 
tf Bay Mahault, and having erected batteries with 
ee 24--pounder s, and morter batteries, at Point Saron 
* and Point St. John, opposite to the town of Point 
“a Petre, my situation gives perfect security to 
“ Basse Terre.” 

. Many arrangements, however, were yet to be 
made for the maintenance of this position during 
the approaching hurricane months, and until a re- 
inforcement should arrive from Great Britain. 
These being at length completed, the general em- 
barked on “board. the Boyne, and sailed for St. 
Pierre in the island of Martinique, where he es- 
tablished his head-quarters, leaving Brigadier 
Graham to command in his absence at Basse 
Jerre. | 

The head- -quarters of the British army in Gua- 
daloupe were at camp Berville, which was placed 
on commanding ground ; flanked by the sea on 
one side, and on the other by an impassable mo- 
rass. About a mile on the rear was a harrow 
pass, . by which alone the camp coyld be ap- 
proached, and in front was the river. Sallée, on the 
furthermost. banks of which, stands. the town of 
Point a Petre; but the situation of this encamp- 
ment, so favourable in other respects, proved to 
be,. in ‘the, highest degree, ‘unhealthful.. The bane- 
ful. effects of the ‘climate, ‘at. this season. of the 
year were ag oravated. by, putrid. exhalations., from 
the fieishbouring swamps, and a dreadful morta- 
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lity ensued among the troops. By the middle of 
August, the numbers on the sick list constituted 
the majority of ‘the camp. During the month of 
September, the army was inadequate to the supply 
of guards for the different batteries. Several com- 
panies could not produce a single man fit for duty ; 
and the 43d regiment could not evenaffordacorporal — 
and. three men, for the protection of their‘own cainp 
in the night. mh mL 
In order, therefore, to keep up the appearance 
of force in front of the enemy, the different islands 
were completely drained of troops, and a body of 
French royalists were selected ‘to perform: military 
duty at the post of Gabarre; where they conducted 
themselves with much spirit and fidelity. 
-The-commissioner from'-the French ‘conven: 


tion, and now commander in chief of the French 


troops in Guadaloupe, was Victor Hugues, a man 
of whony I shall hereafter have frequent. occasion 
to speak. It is sufficient in ‘this place to observe, 
that though his name has since become proverbial 
for every-species of outrage and cruelty, he was not 
deficient ‘either in courage or capacity. \ Obsery- 
ing how severely his own troops, as well’ as ours, 
suffered from the climate, he conceived’ the pro- 
ject of*arming:- in’ his service as many blacks and 
mulattoes as he could collect: T hese men, in- 
ured “to: the climate, and having nothing ‘to Iése, 
flocked to his standard in great numbers, and were 
soon brought into some’ degree of order and ‘dis 
cipline. ‘With the co-operation of these auxiliz 
driés, apprized at the same time of the debilitated 
‘staré of the British arniy, the French commissioner 
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determined to,attack the British camp-at:Bervilles Ciar, 
For this purpose, on Saturday the 26th of Septem- at 
ber, he embarked a large body of troops: in. small 1794. 
vessels, which passing. our ships of. war unper- 
ceived, under cover of a dark night, made good 
their landing in two, detachments; the one at 
Goyave, the other at Bay Mahault... The detach- 
ment which took possession of the place last. men- 
tioned, immediately marched to Gabarre, in. the 
view of surrounding the French royalists. stationed 
there, and it was with great difliculty that they 
escaped to Berville. The other detachment which 
had landed at Goyave, began its march to Petit 
Bourg. Lieut. Col. Drummond, of the 43d regi. 
-. ment, with some convalescents from the hospital, 
' and a party. of royalists, advanced to meet them, 
but perceiving their great superiority, found it ad- 
visable to retreat; and they took post at a battery 
upon the shore, called Point Bacchus, where how- 
ever they were soon. surrounded, and the whole 
party made prisoners. By the possession of this 
post, the enemy. entirely cut off all communication 
between the British camp and shipping. They 
then proceeded to possess themselves of the neigh- 
bouring heights, and formed a junction with. the 
other detachment which had landed at Bay Ma-. 
hault;. by this: means the camp at Berville was 
completely invested by land; its whole strength, 
including the. sick and convalescent, consisted of 
no more than two hundred and fifty regular troops, 
and three hundred royalists. . All. that courage, 
perseverance, and despair could. effect, was. per- 
formed .by. the united exertions of this gallant 
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cuap. band, -In the first attack on the morning’ of te 


Itt. 


- 29th, after a-conflict of three ‘hours; ‘the republi- 
_ 41794 gans» were defeated with great loss. “They were 


nation and horror, The republicans erected a 


again repulsed in two subsequent attacks, on the 
30th of the same month and the 4th of October. 


But their. numbers continually increasing, ‘andthe 


manifest impossibility of ‘opening a communi¢a- 
tion with the British fleet, depriving the: garrison 
of all proper succour, General Graham, on’ the 
representation of his officers, consented’on’ the 6th 
of October to.send a flag to the French commis- 
sioner, offering to capitulate. Towards the” Bii- 
tish, the terms granted by the enemy were ‘suffi- 
ciently ‘liberal, but the condition demanded for’ the 
French royalists, that they should’ be treatedas 
British subjects, was declared inadmissible mall 
the. favour that could be obtained for them, was 
the..sanction of a covered boat, in which twenty- 
five of their. officers escaped ‘to’ the Boyne. The. 
rest. of the miserable royalists, upwards of 300 in 
number, were left a sacrifice to ‘the vengeance of 
their-republican enemies. - Finding themsélyes ex- 
cluded from: the capitulation; they solicited” per- 
mission to endeavour to cut’ their way through the 
enemy, an. attempt which must have ended only in 
the destruction both of themselves and thé British, 
There was a faint hope entertained, however, that 
Victor Hughes (whose character'was not at that 
time. sufficiently -developed) would relent on’ their 


surrender. «In this expectation, however, these 


unfortunate people were ‘cruelly disappointed, and 
their sad fate cannot be recorded without indig- 
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suillotine, with which they struck’ off the heads crap, 
of fifty of them: in the short space*ofan hour. Phe oy 


This mode of proceeding, ‘however; »proving too 
tedious for their impatient revenge ; ‘the remainder 
of these unhappy men were fettered to'each other, 
and placed on the brink of one of the trenches 
which they had so gallantly defended: the repub- 
licans then drew up some of their undisciplined 
recruits in front, who firing am irregular volley at 
their miserable victims, killed some and wounded 
others; leaving many, in all probability, un- 
touched :. the weight, however, of the former 
dragged the rest into the ditch, where the living, 
the. wounded, and the dead, shared the same 
grave ; the soil wnat: ary anion in’ eke 
them.*. : 

Thus was the vibialet of this fertile witty (the 
single fortress of: Matilda excepted) restored to 
the power of France, and placed under the deno- 
mination of a revengeful' and remorseless demo- 
cracy... General Prescott, who commanded ‘the 
Matilda Fort, sustained a long and most harassing 
siege, from the 14th of October to the 10th of 
December... His. conduct throughout, as well as 
that of the officers and men’ under ‘his command, 
was above all praise. He maintained his position 
until the fort was-no longer tenable, and having 
no other means of saving his reduced and ex- 
hausted garrison from the sword, he was obliged 
at. length to abandon it by silent evacuation. 
‘Three,line.of battle ships:had indeed arrived’in the 


* Rev. Cooper Willyams’s account of the campaign) &ci 
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interim from Great Britain, but they came only to 
behold the triumph of the enemy. With this ad- 
verse stroke of fortune, closed the campaign of 
1794: its career for a while was glorious beyond 
example; and if the very unhappy measure of re- 
ducing the number of the troops at the outset 
had not taken effect, or if, as soon as ‘the news -of 
the capture of Martinico had reached England, a 
strong reinforcement had been sent to the scene of 
action, it cannot be doubted that Guadaloupe 
would have: still continued in possession of the 
English, and the page of history remained unde- 
filed with those dreadful recitals of revolt, devasta- 
tion, and massacre, which I shall soon have the 
painful task of recording, to the shame and ever- 
lasting dishonour of the French character, and 
the disgrace of human nature. | Our gallant com- 


manders were fortunate, in being allowed to with- 


draw. in time from an atmosphere polluted by 
such enormities. Worn down by constant exer- 
tion both of body and mind, assailed by an un~ 
principled faction with the basest calumnies, and. 
oppressed by the melancholy and daily. prospect of 
a gallant army perishing of disease, they were 
udnpily relieved from infinite anxiety by the ap- 
pearance of the reinforcement before mentioned, 

in which arrived Gen. Sir John Vaughan and 
Vice-Admiral Caldwell; to the former of whom 
Sir Charles Grey, and to the latter Sir John Jervis, — 
surrendered their respective commands, and on the 
27th of November sailed for Great Britain. ~~ 
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‘CHAP, IV. 


Savage Indignities of Victor Hugues to the remains 
of. General Dundas.—His unprecedented Cruelty 
to his British Prisoners.—Meditates Hostilities 
against the other Islands. 


THe first measure of the French commissioner, 


on taking possession of Fort Matilda, displayed 
in the strongest manner the baseness and ferocity 
of his character. The body of Major-General 
Dundas had been buried within the’ walls of that 
fortress, and a stone placed over it with a suitable 
inscription. This humble memorial, which ‘a 


generous enemy, in every civilized part of the 


carts would have held sacred, was ‘immediately 
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destroyed by orders of this savage despot, and the” 


remains of the deceased hero dug up and thrown 
into the river Gallion. This mean and cowardly 


display of ineffectual vengeance, was made the 


subject of boasting and triumph in a public procla- 
mation, worthy only of its author.* 


- So much has been heard of Victor Hugues, that it may 
be agreeable to the reader to be informed of his origin and 
early pursuits. He was born of mean parents in some part 
of old France, and was placed out when a boy, as an appren- 
tide to’a hair-dresser. In that occupation he went originally 
to Guadaloupe, where he was afterwards known as a petty 
innkeeper at Basse Terre. Failing in that pursuit, he became 
master of a small trading vessel, and at length was promoted 
to a Heutenancy in the French navy. Being distinguished 
for his activity in the French Revolution, he was afterwards 
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The miseries of war scem, indeed, to have been 
wantonly aggravated by this man, to an extent . 
never known among the rudest and most barbarous 
nations. In the village of Petit Bourg lay many 
sick and wounded British soldiers, who had been 
taken prisoners with Colonel Drummond at Point 
Bacchus. These unhappy men made an humble 
application to Victor Hugues for medical assist- 
ance and fresh provisions. ‘Their petition was an- 
swered by a death-warrant. The vindictive con- 
queror, instead of considering them as objects of 
mercy and relief, caused the whole number in the 


hospital, and among them it is said “ many women 


‘ and some children,” to be indiscriminately mur- 
dered by the bayonet; a proceeding so enormously 
wicked, is, I believe, without a precedent in the 
annals of human depravity.* 

After such conduct towards men who were in- 
capable of making either resistance or escape, it 
may well be supposed that revenge was not tardy 


’ 
deputed, through the influence of Robespierre, to whose 


party he was strongly attached, to the National Assembly. 
In 1794 he obtained the appointment of Commissioner at 
Guadaloupe, with controling powers over the commanders 
of the army and navy; and proved himself in every respect 
worthy of his great patron and exemplar, being nearly as sa- 
vage, remorseless, and bloody, as Robespierre himself, 

* I am unwilling to give this anecdote to the public 
without quoting my authority. I relate it on the testimony 
of the Rev. Cooper Willyams, chaplain of the Boyne, who 
quotes Colonel Drummond himself, and it is confirmed by a 
declaration drawn up by General Vaughan and Vice-Admi- 
ral Caldwell. Colonel Drummond himself was confined to a 
prison ship, and by particular orders from Victor Hugues, to 
swab the decks like the meanest seamen, 
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in the pursuit of its victims among the inhabitants CHAP 
of the country. To be accused a actions, Or sus- ae, 


pected of principles, hostile towards the new go- 
vernment, was to be convicted of treason. Ac- 
cordingly, persons of all conditions, without re- 
spect to sex or age, were sent daily to the guil- 
lotine by this create tyrant, and their execution 
was commonly performed in sight of the British 
prisoners. 

Victor Hugues, having taken these and other 
measures for securing their quiet possession of 
Guadaloupe, determined: in the next place (his 
force being inadequate to a regular attempt 
against any of the other islands) to adopt a sys- 
tem of hostility against some of them, which, 
though well suited to his character and disposi- 
tion, was not less outrageous and sanguinary than 
unprecedented among civilized states. To this 
end he directed his first attention towards Grena- 
da and St. Vincent’s, expecting to find in each of 
those islands,-adherents fit-for the project’ which 
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